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Nor long after these pages are in the hands of the readers of this 
Review, the so-called Peace Conference at the Hague will have met, 
and solemnly got to work upon one of the most elaborate shams of the 
century. As, in all probability, the various delegates will go to Holland 
under the perfect understanding that nothing of any importance will 
ensue from their deliberations, it may seem hardly worth while to 
dwell upon the futility of the whole affair. Still, it is possible that 
this conviction, which has steadily penetrated all the Cabinets from 
Washington to Tokio, has not yet quite come home to many well- 
meaning and sympathetic souls in England. Statesmen have a natural, 
and not unjustifiable, toleration for conventional mendacity. No 
country could be governed at all, as Plato pointed out some time ago, 
if the whole truth were told at all times toeverybody. It is not good 
for the ‘ guardians’ of a State to let the multitude know everything 
that is in their minds. A judicious hypocrisy—what Bacon calls ‘a 
mixture of a lie’—is frequently among the sacrifices required from 
men in a high station; and it may be eminently proper that 
Ministers and other responsible politicians should profess their 
gratitude to the Czar, and express their earnest hope that the bless- 
ings of universal peace will be secured by the Conference which his 
Majesty has summoned. 

At the same time they know very well that little will come of 
this Congress. Everybody knows that. The man in the street 
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can see that before Europe can agree not to increase or improve 
existing armaments, it will have to dispose of those territorial 
difficulties, to dissipate those jealousies, and to reconcile those 
conflicting interests, without which the armed rivalry of the Powers 
would disappear without the assistance of a peace-making autocrat. 
If the Conference can give Germany an effectual guarantee that 
France will never want Alsace and Lorraine back, and never take 
advantage of her neighbour’s weakness or embarrassment to seek 
la revanche, the German youth need no longer be drilled to arms, 
If Austria can be secure against aggressive designs on her north- 
eastern frontier, and against a general break-up in the Balkan regions, 
she can save herself several millions a year in warlike expenditure. 
And for ourselves, if any Conference could arrange that no dusky 
chief or enterprising adventurer should disturb us in Africa, that 
no Mohammedan fanatic would make trouble in India, and no 
ambitious ‘ world-Power’ ever want to stretch a grasping claw into 
British dependencies or try toshut the gates that are open to British 
trade—if this could be achieved, we too might begin to think of 
calling in that ‘ far-flung battle line’ of ours, and placing no more 
orders for warships. But we all know that the ‘Peace Conference’ 
is about as likely to accomplish these things as the British Associa- 
tion or the Salvation Army. That being so, there really seems no 
reason why the ‘plain man’ should imitate the courteous irony of 
the diplomatists, and pretend to believe in what he knows to be a 
farce and only hopes will not be a trap. 

One may question whether there is not a good spice of the same 
sort of hypocrisy in the assumed dislike of war with which all the 
nations are supposed to be penetrated. In point of fact, this abhor- 
rence is not nearly so intense as we think it ought to be and pretend 
that itis. No State, it is true, wants to go to war when there is a 
reasonable chance that it may be defeated, because to be defeated 
is disastrous, uncomfortable, and expensive. But, on the other 
hand, there is scarcely a nation in the world—certainly not in our 
high-strung, masterful, Caucasian world—that does not value itself 
chiefly for its martial achievements. 

To say that a people like the English, the French, or the 
Americans regard war with detestation is simply not true. On the 
contrary, there is nothing they admire so much. The soldier, even 
in an industrial country like our own, is the first of popular 
heroes. No poet, no inventor or philanthropist who ever lived, 
could have such a reception in London as the Sirdar received when 
he returned from his victories in the Soudan last autumn. Names 
like Nelson, and Marlborough, and Wellington, Drake and Rodney, 
Havelock and Clive, are those that rouse the interest of generation 
after generation. Our Newtons and our Lockes, and, I fear, even 
our Miltons and our Spensers, are pale figures beside them. Lord 
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Roberts’s Forty-one Years in India—a book all about fighting by the 
champion fighter of our time—was the greatest success of the last few 
publishing seasons. Mr. Fitchett’s Deeds that Won the Empire, which 
is a description of various British battles by land and sea, sold faster 
than any literary biography. When we turn to the past, and try to 
recollect why it is that we are proud of our nationality, we do not 
usually think of the Bill of Rights, the invention of the spinning-jenny, 
the Bank Charter Act, or the Main Drainage system. In the average 
mind these triumphs of civilisation are forgotten, while Blenheim 
and Waterloo, Trafalgar and St. Vincent, the Ridge of Delhi and the 
Valley of Balaclava, are remembered. It is just the same abroad. 
Joan of Arc and Napoleon are rivals for fashionable adoration in France, 
and even the peaceful and idealistic Teuton thinks more of his 
warriors than of his musicians and metaphysicians. The United 
States has only had one real war against a first-class foreign Power, 
and it is never tired of talking about it; and even that most 
respectable of heroes, George Washington, is admired by the great 
democracy not so much because he was the father of his country 
as because he beat the British. There is no great nation that would 
think it worth while to read its own history if the wars were left out 
of it. 

This genuine interest in militarism and all that appertains to it, 
which is in such strange contrast to the chilly and perfunctory approba- 
tion we bestow on the peace leagues and the arbitration societies, may 
be a mere survival from the old barbaric period of the race. Perhaps it 
is; and no doubt it is no more admirable and philosophic than some 
other primitive passions, which havea similar clouded ancestry and 
yet have still their uses in an enlightened world. As things stand 
it looks as if men would cease to fall in battle about as soon as they 
cease to fall in love. War, of course, while it lasts, is a wasteful, 
brutal affair. We are all prepared to acknowledge that, though 
even here there is a certain amount of conventional exaggeration. 
The suffering inflicted is appalling in its suddenness and in the appeal 
it makes to the nerves and the senses. You get human agony and 
human cruelty in their most intense, concentrated, material form— 
the form in which they strike the least imaginative of onlookers. 
When you see a man, with foaming lips and maniac eyes, striving 
earnestly to split another man’s head in halves with a big knife, you 
have a painful example of mere elemental ferocity visibly before you. 
Dress the same man respectably in broadcloth or corduroys, and engage 
him in the task of quietly squeezing the life out of an inconvenient 
competitor by the process of ‘industrial war,’ and he does not look 
nearly so ugly ; but if it come to real cruelty, perhaps the soldier is 
not the worse of the two. Similarly the horrors of a battle-field like 
Omdurman are of that dramatic kind which must impress all of us. 
Thanks to the special correspondents, we know how the valiant 
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Dervishes flung themselves into the leaden rain till it crushed them 
upon the field in writhing, mangled heaps; we know how the furious, 
impotent savages charged like tigers to tear at the foe they could 
not reach behind the wall of bullets, and how, as they lay dying on 
the reeking plain, they bit like mad dogs at their tormentors, and 
like mad dogs had to be knocked on the head. The horror here is 
naked, obvious, palpable. But when it is considered that this one 
fierce day of suffering and slaughter may have saved twenty times or 
fifty times the number of the dead Dervishes from years of oppression, 
of rapine, of misgovernment, from slow starvation, and misery of 
all kinds, we are entitled to infer that it has diminished rather 
than added to the sum of human misery. A righteous and necessary 
war is no more brutal than a surgical operation. Better give the 
patient some pain, and make your own fingers unpleasantly red, than 
allow the disease to grow upon him until he becomes an offence to 
himself and the world, and dies in lingering agony. If it is said 
that the objects secured by war may be obtained by other means, the 
reply is that those devices have not yet been invented. When 
somebody has discovered, for instance, how to induce, by moral 
suasion alone, a savage fanatic at the head of fifty thousand spearmen 
to acquiesce in the benefits of civilised rule, he will have gone a long 
way to render one kind of war superfluous, and therefore unjustifiable. 

And when the Czar has convinced his Ministers and Generals that 
a sixth of the land surface of the globe is enough for one Empire, and 
that it is better to develop the internal resources of a great country 
than to annex fresh territory, he will have done something to remove 
the most fertile of all causes of international hostility in the modern 
world. 

It is characteristic enough that Great Britain should be about the 
only country in which any attempt has been made to evoke enthusiasm 
over the Czar’s project. Everywhere else it is received with indiffer- 
ence or cynical scepticism. Even in the United States, where they 
are usually quite as open to sentimental considerations as we are, 
there has been no adequate response to the ‘ Crusade’ that was got up 
in these islands. France is politely frigid, Austria is contemptuous, 
Holland and the Scandinavian kingdoms are indignant at the mon- 
strous oppression of the Finns, and Germany is interested in reading 
a brilliant pamphlet, written by one of the Imperial delegates to the 
Peace Conference, in which the mischievous absurdity of endeavour- 
ing to abolish armaments is demonstrated. In England alone it is 
regarded as almost treasonable to give expression to the thoughts 
that arise in the minds of many men who think seriously over the 
matter. On the whole this anxiety to find an honourable motive, 
this eager straining after a high moral tone in international politics, 
is not discreditable to us. Gush is better than cynicism, if we must 
have one or the other. But one does not see why in this case we 
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need have either, or what end is served by shutting our eyes to con- 
siderations which are so obvious that we might feel ashamed to dwell 
upon them, if they had not been rather persistently ignored. 

Can it doany harm to emphasise the colossal imposture which lies 
behind this Russian proposal to arrest the growth of armaments? It 
seems to me that one cannot repeat too often that it is Russia who has 
it in her own hands to reduce the warlike establishments of pretty 
nearly every military and naval Powerin the world whenever she pleases. 
Russia, in fact, is the most efficient factor in maintaining those 
swollen hosts and immense armadas to which her ruler objects. Let us 
suppose for a moment that some supernatural visitation abolished at a 
stroke the armies of the Czar’s Empire, and sank his fleets in mid-ocean. 
What would happen? It is not extravagant to assume that the War 
Budgets of the world would be reduced by 50 per cent. all round at 
the very next opportunity. Germany, with only one frontier to 
guard, instead of two, could begin to unbrace her armour; Austria 
could almost throw off hers altogether; Japan could decide to save 
some millions sterling, which otherwise she would spend in the dock- 
yards of Europe ; and Great Britain, acting on Mr. Goschen’s hint 
(to which, by the by, the Russian has not thought fit to make any 
practical response), would revise her whole naval policy. The 
British Navy, like the German, the Austrian, and the Italian Armies, 
would not be kept at its present proportions but for the ever-threaten- 
ing possibility of a Franco-Russian combination. Large it must be 
in any case, but not so large as it is by whole squadrons. 

It is the fear of Russian aggression in Europe, of Russian territorial 
expansion in Asia, which keeps the world in its panoply of proof. I 
do not maintain that it is the only cause; but so far as we are con- 
cerned, to say nothing of others, it is the most urgent. But what is 
Russia doing to lift this nightmare, as her ruler considers it, from the 
spirits of the nations? How is she moving to realise the beneficent 
dream of peace? The one solid practical step towards a limitation 
of armaments is the offer of the British Admiralty, which the 
Czar’s Government has calmly ignored. But instead of ‘arresting’ 
her warlike equipment, Russia has been at work with more than her 
customary energy to perfect it, since that August day when Count 
Muravieff startled us with his Zirenicon. It is never very easy to 
find out what the Russian War Department is doing ; but some facts 
speak for themselves. A well-informed newspaper correspondent, who 
spent part of last winter examining the subject at first hand, reported 
that there was no sign of any modification in the established policy. 
This observer wrote :— 


I have been travelling for the last two months through European Russia in 
order to see what efforts are being made to give practical effect to the sublime idea 
of international peace. I find that not a man has been withdrawn from the South- 
Western frontier. . . . The Minister of War and the Minister of Marine have both 
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- been making special visits of inspection to all the important naval and military 
stations during the past six weeks, and on no occasion was the opportunity missed 
of urging the different officers under their jurisdiction to accelerate their naval and 
military preparations. . . . The number of men called out by the conscription and 
enrolled for the army and navy during the months of October and November 
exceeds that of any previous year. The reinforcements which are leaving European 
Russia for the Far East are being expedited as fast as means can be found to 
transport them. Last week more materials and men left Odessa for the Far East, 
and to-day another cruiser belonging to the Volunteer Fleet has left this fort for 
the same destination. . . . It is officially announced that the Central Asian 
Railway is now finished as far as Kushk, which is within 95 miles of Herat, and 
only 6 miles from the nearest Afghan outpost, while a large force is now mustering 
along the banks of the Kushk. 

This reference to the railways brings us to another point in the 
great, but really rather artless, Muscovite scheme of imposing upon 
Europe. The Russian Budget for the current year, published'on 
the lst of January (0.8.), is ostensibly a peaceful one—that is to 
say, it makes no abnormal demands on the part of the Minister of 
War, though it does include an addition of 5,000,000 roubles for 
Port Arthur and Ta-lien-Wan, and an increase in the Naval Estimates. 
But the Department of Prince Hilkoff, the Minister of Communica- 
tions, has been treated with lavish generosity. That rigid economist 
M. Witte knows no stint in his provision for railway extension. No 
less than 397 millions of roubles is Prince Hilkoff’s share of the 
year’s expenditure, of which 109 millions is devoted to railway 
development. On the face of it, this looks very pacific and civilising 
indeed. But a Russian railway, especially when it is situated in 
Asia, is not intended exclusively, or even primarily, for purposes 
of trade and passenger conveyance. It is more often than not a 
strategic work. The completion of the great Siberian lines, or of 
the iron roads which are being steadily pushed towards the frontier 
of India and the Persian Gulf, is no more a peaceful enterprise than 
the launch of a battleship at Portsmouth or the building of a 
fortress on the Rhine. The Russian attack on Eastern and Southern 
Asia is being developed by railway ; the steel rails and the locomotive 
are much more powerful factors in the matter than army corps or 
fleets. Yet, of course, Prince Hilkoff’s little bill does not figure in 
the military or naval estimates, and is not reckoned under the head- 
ing of war expenditure. It is evident that nothing would better suit 
Russia’s scheme of operations than a five years’ halt, during which 
the other Powers were debarred from adding to their armaments, 
while she herself had time, leisure, and money to spare for forging 
the links of iron she is throwing round China and Persia and 
Afghanistan. 

Indeed, that five years’ arrest of action—for other people—would 
chime in with the schemes of the Government of Russia so admirably 
that one is not surprised at the favour with which it is regarded by 
the able statesmen who manage the Czar’s politics. The Treuga Dei 
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on which bishops and eminent Nonconformist divines have been 
addressing earnest crowds in England would be a ‘truce’ of a very 
different kind for the Empire of Nicholas the Second. Safe from 
attack for that space of time--safe even from the ruinous competition 
which has piled up the mountain of her National Debt, while we 
have been reducing ours too fast for our own comfort—Russia could 
do more than repair her finances and complete the metalled high- 
ways down which her troops can pour to the East and the South. 
The great work of internal reconstruction could proceed in ruthless 
tranquillity. We know, from the instructive pages of M. Pobye- 
donostoseff’s book, from the still more instructive evidence of facts, 
what that work is. While the Czar is addressing Europe in the 
phraseology of the latest humanitarianism, his Ministers are resolutely 
reorganising the country on principles which have been obsolete in 
this country for some centuries. The St. Petersburg Junta—for, 
of course, the inspiration does not really come from the monarch 
himself—is consolidating Russia, as King Edward the First en- 
deavoured to consolidate Great Britain, or as Cromwell would have 
liked to consolidate Ireland. The Empire is to be unified by crush- 
ing out every alien element, by passing the diverse tribes, sects, 
peoples, and nationalities that make up the vast, amorphous, loosely 
welded realm, under the grinding rollers of the Autocracy. There 
shall be one Russia, and one Russian; a soldier, a Slav, in speech 
and thought if not in blood; by religion and custom a slavish 
worshipper of the Czar Orthodox. Local liberties, local sentiment, 
local traditions, must be beaten down in this process of clamping 
together a bundle of nations and peoples. The Jew is driven out 
of the country, for he cannot be turned into a Russian of the 
Government pattern; the Protestants and Catholics, the Poles, the 
Armenians, the Caucasians, the Esthonians, the Finns, must be 
hammered into the indistinguishable mass. European notions, 
Western ideas, especially when they bear upon politics or ethics, are 
not wanted: they interfere, as M. Pobyedonostoseff has plainly 
stated, with the national concentration and the theory of shutting 
up the Russian in his own huge prison-house. The Dukhobortsi 
are relentlessly persecuted by the agents of the peace-loving 
Emperor, for this unfortunate sect loves peace so much that its 
members will go to prison or exile sooner than become soldiers. 
There are some extraordinarily instructive passages on this subject 
in the Secret Official Report of Prince Galitsin to the Emperor on the 
condition of the Caucasus. The Times has succeeded in publishing 
the salient portions of this confidential document, and very remark- 
able they are. Some of our enlightened English Radicals are 
understood to think a good deal of Count Tolstoi. They must 
be interested to see what happens to those subjects of their august 
patron the Czar-Pacificator who happen to share their literary taste. 
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Prince Galitsin deplores the energy shown by the propaganda ‘ of 
the false doctrines of Count Tolstoi.’ These people, he says, 

carry demoralisation not only into the midst of the Dukhobortsi (Spirit-wrestlers), 
but also amongst the rest of the Russian sectarian inhabitants, who for the most 
part belong to the more negative sects, and represent about one-half of the Russian 
population. 

The effect of this false teaching, continues the Prince, ‘is the 
development among these sects of a spirit of cosmopolitanism and 
estrangement from the fundamental principles of life as organised 
by the Russian State.’ 

It is all very well to talk cosmopolitanism and worship humanity 
in the lump, for the benefit of the foreign Press, when a Peace Con- 
ference is forward. But when he is at home the good Russian is not 
expected to live up to these exalted sentiments. If he tries to do 
so, a paternal Government either sends him out of the Empire or 
puts him in prison : 

I considered it my duty [says Prince Galitsin calmly] to expel from the region 
of the Caucasus M. Dutchenko and Captain Ditrichs, whose sister is married to 
Chertkoff, for relations with the Dukhobortsi. Besides this I received information 
through my agents that Boulanger, a candidate for mathematical honours, living 
in Moscow, was in active communication with the Dukhobortsi as a propagandist 
of Tolstoi’s false doctrine, and that he served as an intermediary for relations 
between them and the Count. I thereupon requested the Minister of the Interior 
to place Boulanger under the supervision of the police. Subsequently the Minister 


informed me that the said Boulanger had been requested to leave the Empire, and 
that he and his family had departed abroad on the 12th of October, 1897. 


In fact, as this energetic governor elsewhere explains, ‘ orthodox 
Russians are the only trustworthy support of Russian power!’ If 
he is not an orthodox Russian, he must be turned into one or take 
the consequences. 

The gross brutality and contemptuous disregard of solemn obli- 
gations, with which this ‘concentration’ policy is being pursued 
under our eyes in Finland, has been received with a somewhat 
inexplicable indifference in this country. One might have supposed 
that the ardent sympathisers with oppressed nationalities, whose 
hearts throb so easily at any tale of human wrong, would have leaped 
to their crusading saddles to redress the wrongs of this harmless 
little nation of peaceable peasants, who are being stripped of their 
ancient rights without a pretence of justification. The Russian 
Government has not taken the trouble to apologise for the virtual 
suppression of local autonomy in Finland. It is a naked exer- 
cise of brute force—as shameless as the partition of Poland by the 
crowned brigands of the last century. The Finns are too weak to 
rebel, no other Power intervenes to protect them, and so they are 
placidly trampled into the Russian conglomerate without even being 
permitted the luxury of a protest. They cannot help themselves, and 
we do not care to help them ; but it is a little surprising that some of 
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that militant humanity which has so often found vent in devising 
abusive epithets for the Sultan cannot find something to say about 
this Muscovite crime. One might even suggest that if a Canning 
or a Palmerston were at the head of the Foreign Office, the negotia- 
tions for the Hague Conference would be broken off, with a brusque 
hint that we would talk peace with the Czar when his Imperial 
Majesty had shown more regard for it. 

For we ought to remember that this Finland outrage is distinctly 
a military, as well as an administrative, measure. The virtual 
suppression of the Diet is necessary in order that the Finns may 
become not merely Russians, but also, and particularly, Russian 
soldiers. The first application of the Manifesto of the 15th of 
February was decreed about the beginning of April. It was an- 
nounced, on the advice of the War Minister, General Kuropatkin, 
that the new Army Bill must be regarded as an affair ‘ concerning 
the interests of the Empire,’ and consequently that the Finnish 
Assembly would have no right of rejecting or modifying it. Thus, 
the considerable increase of the Russian Army which is contemplated 
by this Bill will, from the Russian point of view, be arranged before 
the close of the Congress which was intended by the Czar to put a stop 
to further armament. If the Manifesto of the 15th of February had 
not been applied to this particular Bill, the question could not have 
been decided in time, for the Constitution of Finland for a law of 
this kind distinctly requires the consent of the Diet, and the Russian 
Government had every reason to believe that the Diet would not 
give its consent. The destruction of the national liberties, and the 
sacrifice of the local institutions, of the Finns must be consummated 
in hot haste, in order that these poor peasants may be caught in the 
military net, just too soon to be protected by any international 
agreement against increasing existing military establishments. Such 
is the wedding-garment in which holy Russia arrays herself to 
prepare for the bridal feast of Peace to which she is good enough 
to invite her rivals among the nations! 

Muscovite diplomacy has a reputation for excessive astuteness 
which is not always deserved. It is sometimes unscrupulous 
enough, and even now, as the recent Chinese Blue-book shows, 
Russian statesmen have not quite divested themselves of the Oriental 
idea that a downright direct falsehood is merely an incident in the 
game. But, all the same, Russian policy is often characterised by a 
curious, almost a primitive, simplicity. It has the confidence of a 
child in the unlimited credulity of others. In older and more so- 
phisticated countries Count Muravieff’s proposal of last August might 
have seemed so directly advantageous to its promoters, and so detri- 
mental to everybody else, that a decent regard for appearances would 
have caused it to be artistically wrapped up. Russia would be the 
great gainer, if any real result were to be achieved by the Conference 
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beyond a few innocuous rules about ambulances and arbitration, 
which everybody would be willing to agree to without any conference 
at all. It does not seem to have been suspected in St. Petersburg 
that Russia’s anxiety to obtain a few years’ undisturbed preparation for 
her next great move would be visible to others as well as to her own 
apostles of peace. Indeed, if the suggestion that this was the real 
explanation of the Muravieff circular was at first scouted, it was 
because it seemed too obvious. And, no doubt, it is true enough that 
the meaning of this extraordinary enterprise does lie very near to 
the surface ; but that is no reason why we should pretend that we do 
not see it. 


Sipney Low. 
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RUSSIA IN FINLAND 


THERE seems to be some foundation for the popular fancy that the 
end of a century—la jin de siécle—should bring about extraordinary 
events worthy of record in the pages of history. We have of late 
seen warfare both in the extreme East and in the extreme West, and 
before the formal Peace Treaty between the United States, the last 
born of the great Powers, and Spain, whose fame lies in the past, was 
signed, there appeared by way of opposition to a remnant of the 
barbaric past and from a rather unexpected quarter, to wit the throne 
of the Autocrats of All the Russias, an appeal that the armaments 
of the nations be reduced, as a step towards a more advanced scheme 
of settling international conflicts. 

Along with this splendid proposal, one of such vital importance 
to the future of the whole civilised world, events were taking place 
in a remote corner of Europe, a part of the Czar’s dominions, that 
were hardly intended to arouse a general interest ; and insignificant 
as they may appear, so far as universal history is concerned, they 
have a strong bearing on a small people which to-day is apprehend- 
ing the downfall of its integrity as a nation coincidental with the end 
of the century. 

In August of 1898 the Czar’s Peace Rescript was issued; in 
October the Russian Government sent to the Senate of Finland an 
Imperial Proposition for a new Army Bill, which should, among 
other things, raise the military force in the Grand Duchy from 5,600 
to about 35,000 men; on the 15th of February of this year an edict 
was issued, the import of which was the sweeping away of the 
Finnish Constitution, a Constitution based on time-honoured 
Scandinavian traditions, and which all the Russian rulers of Finland, 
including the present Czar, have in turn solemnly sworn to main- 
tain. These events, though perhaps by many people deemed to 
possess a merely local interest, certainly deserve to be entered in the 
records of history. They indicate a triumph of the autocratic 
principles of the East over the constitutional methods of the West, 
and, if for no other reason than this, they have a claim on the 
public interest. 
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The southern and western shores of Finland are washed by the 
Baltic basin, while the country presents to the east a long frontier 
line to Russia. In the extreme north it stretches, not unlike the 
thin end of a wedge, up to Norway, but without reaching the Arctic 
Sea. It is a flat country, but broken with granite rocks and gravel 
ridges, and with valleys, rivers, and those innumerable lakes which 
have given to Finland the name of ‘ The Land of a Thousand Lakes,’ 
an expression which is no poetical exaggeration, since there are at 
least ten thousand lakes of a considerable size. The face of the land 
is for the most part covered with vast forests of firs, pines, and spruce 
trees, whose sombre hue is relieved by the snow-white trunks and 
paler greens of the birches. On the coast, on the other hand, there 
are as many islands as there are lakes inland. These are of various 
sizes, from such as might be compared with the Isle of Wight to 
mere rocks with a few trees, or even quite barren. 

It was not until comparatively late in the world’s history that this 
country, with its peculiar melancholy, idyllic beauty, stepped into 
the annals of mankind. 

Archeology seems to teach us that there was in olden times—a 
thousand years or more beforethe Christian era—a Scandinavian people 
settled in the islands and on the southern and south-western shores 
of Finland. Later on came Finnish tribes, probably from the east, and 
gradually drove the Laps, who then occupied the interior of Finland, 
more and more towards the north, to those regions now known as 
Lapland. Other Finnish tribes settled in Russia, and fell under the 
influence of the Slavic people, whereas the Finland Finns, or, as they 
call themselves in their own language, the ‘Suomi’ people, became 
imbued with Scandinavian ideas. 

The Swedish influence took root among the Finns in the twelfth 
century, when King Erik Yedwardson, or St. Erik as he was after- 
wards called, undertook in 1156 or 1157 a crusade to Finland. The 
natives offered considerable resistance, but before long they yielded 
and became converts to the Christian faith. A Bishopric was 
founded in Finland, the first holder of the See being an Englishman, 
Henry, later on canonised as St. Henry. An eminent successor of 
St. Henry’s was St. Thomas, also English by birth. 

In time the whole country was subdued and the eastern boundary 
of Finland settled by a treaty, dated the 12th of August, 1323. 

From this time the fate of Finland was closely allied with that 
of Sweden, and the two countries had one common history. The 
boons of Swedish civilisation were bestowed on Finland, whose 
people, more fortunate than their kinsmen without the boundary of 
the country, enjoyed all the liberties of the Scandinavian Institu- 
tions ; and as these became more and more developed Finland took 
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her share in the benefits of Western civilisation. The country was 
not merely a feudatory province under Swedish supremacy; it 
became part of the Swedish kingdom, and equally privileged to a 
share in the legislation. Finnish representatives were sent to the 
‘Riksdag,’ and from 1362 Finland was entitled to take part in the 
election of the Swedish kings. Education, which always has been 
so wel] cared for in Scandinavian countries, was an equally prominent 
feature in Finland. Several schools were founded, churches were 
built, monasteries were richly endowed, and before there was any 
university in Sweden young Finnish scholars were often sent abroad 
to fit themselves for leading positions in the administration, in the 
schools, or in the Church. Books were translated into Finnish, 
especially those of a religious nature. Thus the New Testament 
appeared in 1548, and the whole Bible in 1642. In 1640 a 
University was founded in Abo, and the clergy were invested with a 
certain power to promote elementary knowledge, since no person 
was admitted to the Holy Communion unless acquainted with the 
elements of religion and able to read tolerably; and long before 
national schools became common in Finland the great majority of 
the people possessed some knowledge of letters. 

In return for all these benefits, which ensued from her connexion 
with Sweden, Finland bore her proper share in the hardships of the 
kingdom. The geographical position of the country exposed her to 
the first blow whenever Russia, as repeatedly was the case, attacked 
her Western rival, and very often the war was wholly waged in 
Finland. Again, the Finnish soldiers had in many instances to join 
their Swedish brethren in foreign service. Thus in the Thirty 
Years’ War a great portion of Gustavus Adolphus’ army consisted of 
Finns, and the famous Finnish cavalry more than once determined 
the result of a battle, while Charles the Twelfth, that saga-like hero 
whose military achievements aroused the admiration of the whole 
world, to a great extent relied on the services of his Finnish 
soldiers. 

Though thus participating in good and evil in the fate of the 
Swedish kingdom, Finland at the same time acquired an indivi- 
duality of her own. The distance from the rest of the Swedish 
kingdom, and still more, perhaps, the racial distinction that 
existed, brought about a certain divergency, and Finland developed 
national characteristics of her own. It should be remembered that 
there were in olden times, and are still, two different nationalities in 
Finland. When Finland was first incorporated with Sweden the 
Swedes naturally constituted the ruling class. This ruling class, 
however, was soon largely recruited from the Finns. Swedish being 
the language of all higher education and of the administration, the 
Finns who thus raised themselves from the rank and file of the 
common people had to acquire the knowledge of this tongue, and 
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thus it happened that up to very recent times Swedish was the sole 
language of higher culture in Finland. Leading families of Swedish 
and Finnish descent frequently intermarried, and the cultured 
classes are thus derived from a mixed racial origin. Even among the 
lower orders, in many parts of Finland, a race mixture took place. 
The more active, plucky, and undertaking Scandinavian mind has 
been in this way tempered with the meditative and persevering 
Finnish type. 

Something in the nature of an official acknowledgment of the 
Finnish individuality was implied when, in 1581, Johan the Third 
conferred on Finland the title of Grand Duchy; and in 1616 
Gustavus Adolphus even held a separate Finnish ‘ Landtdag’ in 
‘inland. 

So it happened that the people of Finland became conscious 
of their national characteristics, and a strong national sentiment was 
gradually developed. 


Il 


The growth of this national feeling did not escape the watchful 
eyes of the Russian neighbour. It had long been the aim of Russia to 
conquer Finland, and especially so when Peter the Great transferred 
the capital of his empire from Moscow to the city at the head of the 
Gulf of Finland, named after its august founder. But the staunch 
resistance Russia experienced in the Grand Duchy gave rise toa 
new idea, adopted by the Empress Elizabeth. In 1742, while one 
of the numerous wars between Russia and Sweden was raging, 
Elizabeth issued a manifesto to the Finnish people, proposing to 
establish an independent Finnish State under a Russian Protectorate, 
that should serve as ‘a barrier and a frontier,’ or, as the modern 
term runs, as a buffer State between Russia and Sweden. If not 
acceptable to the people, the Empress was determined, though ‘ very 
unwillingly,’ to allow her troops to devastate the country. The mani- 
festo with its threat did not create the intended impression on the 
Finlanders, who, however, saw their frontier line, which already in 
1721 had cut off part of Finland, by the Treaty of 1743 moved still 
further westward. 

From the effect of the Empress’s manifesto, however, rose a small 
nucleus of party politicians in Finland who began to cherish the 
idea set forth in this edict, and when war again broke out in 1787 
some Finnish noblemen and officers actually opened negotiations 
with Russia thereon; but this conspiracy, though no doubt originat- 
ing in patriotism and a desire to protect the country from the 
ruinous consequences of perpetual warfare, did not gain the support 
of the nation, and was ultimately suppressed. 

After this for eighteen years Finland enjoyed the benefits of 
peace, when an international plot gave rise to a new war, through 
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which Finland’s future was entirely changed. Napoleon at the 
Tilsit Conference persuaded Alexander the First to induce his 
brother-in-law, Gustavus the Fourth of Sweden, to join the ‘ Con- 
tinental System.’ Alexander’s reward for this service was to be the 
Grand Duchy of Finland. In this scheme Alexander was supported 
by the leader of the suppressed Finnish conspiracy before mentioned, 
General G. M. Sprengtporten, then in Russian service. Sprengtporten 
assured Alexander that a Russian invasion of Finland would bea mere 
‘ walk-over,’ as Finland would for its own sake surrender. In this, how- 
ever, the Czar was disappointed. That old desire of independence to be 
gained by Russian aid, and supported as it was in 1788 by a handful of 
men only, had now entirely died out. When the Russian troops, early 
in 1808, invaded Finland, they met with a stubborn resistance, though 
the Swedish Government did very little to support the Grand Duchy. 
It seems, indeed, that the weak-minded Gustavus the Fourth had 
made up his mind to let Finland go. Already in 1807 a Swedish 
statesman, Nils von Rosenstein, had said to a distinguished Finlander, 
Baron Robert Rehbinder, ‘Our King has principles of his own—he 
will never go back on them—that which was prophesied fifty years 
ago will now come to pass, and your native country will have to yield 
to Russian supremacy.’ , 

The resistance of the Finns and their loyalty to Sweden did not 
fail to create a strong impression on theCzar. His former proclama- 
tions to the Finnish people to surrender being futile, he issued a 
new manifesto, alluding to the success of his arms and the reduced 
state of the means of defence in Finland, and asking the Finns to 
send a deputation to him, to consist of representatives of the four 
Estates constituting the Swedish Riksdag, for further negotiations. 
Some of the electoral bodies in Finland refused to furnish representa- 
tives, while others chose members for the deputation, but only on 
the expressed understanding that they had no legal authority to 
negotiate with the Czar. In answer to these hesitations a new 
Russian proclamation was issued to the effect that ‘this was no 
question of convoking a Diet, but of sending a deputation most humbly 
to advise His Imperial Majesty of what, in the present position of 
the country, might be of benefit and promotion to its welfare.’ 
After this, and discerning no hope of support from the Swedish 
Government, members were duly elected, and the deputation pro- 
ceeded to St. Petersburg. The spokesman of the deputation, Baron 
(afterwards Count) Carl Erik Mannerheim, handed over in St. Peters- 
burg to Alexander the First, on the Ist of December, 1808, a 
memorandum pointing out that the deputies, not having been 
elected in the usual way, as directed by the fundamental laws, 
had no authority to enter into such negotiations as the Estates only 
were entitled to deal with ; the deputation therefore requested the 
Emperor to summon the Diet. In consequence of this, Alexander 
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the First issued on the 20th of January (lst of February), 1809, an 
order that the Estates should assemble at Diet, ‘ according to the 
statutes of the country.’ 

Thus it came about that Finland’s destiny was to be determined 
through an agreement between the legally summoned representatives 
of the Grand Duchy and its new ruler, the Czar; and it is a 
remarkable coincidence that before the opening of the Diet 
Gustavus the Fourth had been dethroned by a revolutionary party 
in Sweden. 

On the 25th of March, 1809, the Diet was opened in Borgo, a 
little town a few miles east of Helsingfors, with all the solemn 
ceremonies which were wont to accompany the inauguration of the 
Swedish Riksdag, the Emperor taking his seat ‘on the throne of 
Finland,’ as is expressly stated in the official ceremonial programme, 
beneath ‘ the coat of arms of Finland,’ and delivering a speech from 
which the following passage may be quoted : 


I have wished to see you in order to give you an additional proof of my aims 
for the welfare of your native country. I have promised to maintain your con- 
stitution (constitution)! your fundamental laws (lois fondamentales); your 
assembling here is a pledge for my promise. This meeting of the Estates will be 


the starting-point of your political existence (cette réunion fera époque dans votre 
existence politique). 


The Emperor’s ‘ Act of Assurance’ to the Finnish people bears 
the date of the 15th (27th) of March, and runs as follows : 


We, Alexander the First, &c., &c., Know all men by these presents: 

Since by the dispensations of Providence We have taken possession of the 
Grand Duchy of Finland, We have hereby been pleased to confirm and sanction 
the religion and the constitution of the country, also the rights and liberties hitherto 
enjoyed, according to the constitution, by each estate in the said Grand Duchy in 
general, and by all its inhabitants, high as well as low, in particular ; We hereby 
promising to maintain and keep firm and intact all these privileges and statutes in 
their full force ; in testimony whereof We have set Our hand to the present Act 


of Assurance, given this 15/27th day of March, in the year of Our Lord 1809, in 
the city of Borgo. 


On the 29th of March the Estates took the oath of allegiance, 
swearing to ‘have as our Rightful Sovereign the most August Prince 
and Lord Alexander the First, Emperor and Autocrat of all the 
Russias and Grand Duke of Finland, and maintain unflinchingly the 
fundamental laws and the Constitution of our country, such as they 
are at present accepted and valid,’ &c. 


In answer to this pledge on the part of the people, Alexander 
the First addressed to the Estates the following speech : 


I accept with deep feeling the oath of allegiance which the inhabitants of 
Finland now have sworn to me through their representatives. The ties joining 


This promise had already been given in the Emperor's previous proclamations. 
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me with them, strengthened by this voluntary proof of their attachment, and 
sanctified by this solemn act of union, grow thereby dearer to my heart, and the 
more harmonising with my principles. 

In promising to maintain their religion and their fundamental laws, I have 
wished to show the value I set upon sincere expressions of love and confidence. 
I pray to Almighty God that He may grant me strength and wisdom to govern 
this worthy people according to their laws and the steadfast principles of Eternal 
Justice. 


Shortly after this solemn occasion in the old Cathedral of Borgo, 
the Emperor, now Grand Duke of Finland, issued the following 
decree to all inhabitants of Finland concerning the Oath of Fealty 
taken by the Estates :— 


We, Alexander the First, Emperor and Autocrat over all the Russias, &c., &c., 
&c., Grand Duke of Finland, &c., &c., make manifest: That, when We convoked 
Finland’s Estates to a General Diet and received their Oath of Allegiance, We did 
on that occasion desire, by means of a solemn Act prepared in their presence and 
proclaimed in the Sanctuary of the Most High, to confirm and secure to them the 
maintenance of their religion and fundamental laws, together with the liberties and 
rights that each Estate in particular, and all Finland’s inhabitants in general, have 
hitherto enjoyed. Moreover, whilst hereby announcing to Our faithful Finnish 
subjects the above-mentioned Act, We are also desirous of notifying to them that 
as We have maintained, and adapted Ourselves to, the time-honoured custom of 
this land,? We do deem the Oath of Fealty that the Estates in general, and the 
Deputies of the peasants in particular, did freely and unconstrainedly take, in the 
names of their brethren at home as well, to be good and binding on all the inhabi- 
tants of Finland without exception. Thoroughly convinced that this good and honest 
people will ever cherish towards Us and Our successors that same fidelity and 
unshaken attachment for which it has always distinguished itself, We shall not 
fail, with the Almighty’s aid, to afford them further proofs of Our constant fatherly 
solicitude for their happiness and well-being. Borgo, the 23rd of March (the 4th 
of April), 1809, 


(Signed) ALEXANDER. 


These are the principal documents inaugurating the constitu- 
tional autonomy of Finland under the sovereignty of the Russian 
Emperor. The idea of establishing an independent Finnish State 
was thus abandoned, but Alexander the First found it equally con- 
sistent with political tact and with his own humane and noble 
character to create in Finland a happy nation, sincerely attached to 
its new rulers. To these feelings the Emperor gave excellent 
expression in the speech with which he dissolved the Diet at Borgo, 
wherein he says : 

Carry into the distant parts of your provinces, impress on the minds of your 
compatriots, that same confidence which has presided over your deliberations here. 
Inspire them with the same assurance concerning the most important objects of 


your political existence, the maintenance of your laws, the security of your persons 
and the inviolability of your property. 





2 This has reference to a statute in the King’s chapter of the old Swedish ‘ Code 
of the Land,’ ‘that the King, on the day when he is elected, should take the Oath of 
Fidelity to all living within the kingdom.’ 
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This brave and loyal people will be grateful to that Providence which has 
brought about the present state of affairs. Placed from this time forward in the 
rank of nations, governed by its own laws, it will only call to mind its former rulers 
in order to cultivate friendly relations, when these shall have been re-established 
by peace. 


In the Peace Treaty between Sweden and Russia, dated the 5th 
(17th) of September 1809, and ratified in St. Petersburg on the Ist 
(13th) of October, the union of Finland with the Russian Empire is 
looked upon as a fait accompli; the future political position of 
Finland is referred to only in Article 6 of this treaty and in the 
following terms : 


Since His Majesty the Emperor of Russia already has given the most positive 
proofs of the justice and clemency with which His Majesty has resolved to rule 
over the inhabitants of the country He has lately acquired, He having nobly, spon- 
taneously, and of his own free will assured to them free exercise of their religion, 
of their rights of property and privileges; His Majesty the King of Sweden finds 
Himself liberated from the duty, otherwise sacred to Him, of making conditions 
hereon in favour of His former subjects. 


The Emperor, of course, was fully aware that, while being the 
Autocrat of all the Russias, he exercised in Finland the power of a 
constitutional monarch. The import of the fundamental laws of 
the country, which limited the power of the Sovereign, was repeatedly 
pointed out to the Emperor before he signed the Act of Assurance, 
and in further State Acts issued by him he expressly refers to the 
Constitution. We quote here a passage from an Imperial Edict of 
March 15th (27th), 1810 :— 


From the moment that, through the will of Providence, Finland’s destiny was 
entrusted to Us, it has been Our aim to rule that land in conformity with the liberties 
of the nation and the rights assured to it by its constitution. 


All the steps we have hitherto taken, with regard to the internal administration 
of the country, are simply a consequence of, and an addition to, that fundamental 
idea. The maintenance of the religion and the laws, the summoning of the 
estates to a General Diet, the formation of a State Council in the nation’s midst, 
and the inviolability of the judicial and administrative authority, afford sufficient 


proofs to assure the Finnish nation of its political existence, and the rights apper- 
taining thereto. 


It is also evident that the Emperor not only settled his own 
mode of action with reference to the government of Finland, but also 


bound that of his successors, as appears from a passage in an Edict 
issued in 1816: 


It is thus We have wished both to disclose the maxims that have been and 
henceforth will be Our guides with regard to Our Finnish subjects, and also for all 
perpetuity to confirm the assurance granted to them by Us as regards the main- 
tenance of their separate constitution during Our reign and the reigns of Our 
successor's. . 
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III 


It would be beyond the scope of this article if we were to give a 
full account of the political institutions in Finland. It is sufficient 
to state here that the chief organ of Government is the Imperial 
Senate, whose members are appointed by the Emperor from amongst 
his Finnish subjects. This Senate is divided into two ‘ departments,’ 
one being the Supreme Tribunal, the other the executive body. 
The Senate has the right to issue, in the name of His Majesty, 
administrative orders in minor matters, the decision of which need 
not be submitted to the Diet. It is the Senate also that draws up 
Imperial propositions to be presented to the Diet, and it must express 
its opinion on Bills passed by the representative body. It is pre- 
sided over by two Vice-Presidents, the President himself being the 
Governor-General, who is usually a Russian. This latter is also 
Commander-in-chief of the Finnish army. 

All matters to be decided upon by the Sovereign are presented to 
him through the medium of the Minister-Secretary of State for 
Finland, who must be a Finnish subject, and who resides in St. 
Petersburg. 

With regard to the Finnish Diet, it is, according to the old 
Swedish traditions, composed of representatives of the four Estates, 
viz. the nobles, the clergy, the burgesses, and the peasantry. The 
business of the Diet is thus conducted by four chambers, which work 
simultaneously, each Estate possessing precisely similar power and 
authority. A Bill is passed by a majority of three chambers to one, 
except in the case of fundamental laws, for which the consent of all 
the Estates is necessary. According to one of the fundamental laws 
of Sweden at the time of Finland’s cession to Russia, the ‘form 
of Government’ of 1772, the convocation of the Diet, depended 
entirely upon the will of the Sovereign, and Alexander the First only 
held one Diet, that in Borgo, 1809. His successor, Nicholas the 
First, summoned no Diet, but faithfully upheld the autonomy of the 
country, and respected the institutions which he swore, at his 
accession to the throne, to maintain. With Alexander the Second, who 
succeeded his father in 1855, a new era dawned for Finland. This 
noble monarch convoked the Estates in 1863 to a Diet, which he 
opened in person, with a speech wherein he, ‘ whilst maintaining the 
principles of a constitutional monarchy agreeably to the ancient 
customs of the Finnish people, and of which principles all their laws 
and institutions bear the impress,’ intimated his intention to grant 
to the Diet more extensive rights than had hitherto belonged to it. 
This was carried out in the ‘ Law on the Diet,’ which was promulgated 
as a fundamental law in 1869, its most prominent feature being that 
the summoning of the Diet would no longer depend on the good- 
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will of the monarch, but was to be periodical, and that the Estates 
were to be convoked at least every five years. Since 1882 the Diet 
has in fact assembled every third year. Still more power was 
conferred on the Diet by Alexander the Third in 1886, when the 
right of taking the initiative in legislation was given to the Estates. 
Previously they had only to deal with propositions presented by the 
Government, every member, however, having the right to hand in 
petitions which could be recommended by the Diet as a foundation 
for further propositions. 

These few facts, incomplete as they are, may suffice to give a 
concise idea of the political institutions of the Grand Duchy. A 
brief sketch of the social conditions of the country, with a view to 
throwing some light on the recent Russian agitation against Finland, 
will now, perhaps, not be out of place. 

The Finnish national feeling, to which we have already alluded, 
naturally took a fresh start when the country was severed from 
Sweden, and found more necessity for self-reliance than under the old 
régime. The catchword, so to speak, was given by no other than 
Alexander the First himself, whose expression in his concluding speech 
at the Borgo Diet, ‘ placé désormais au rang des nations,’ showed how 
profoundly he had penetrated the sentiments of his newly acquired 
subjects. And the Finlanders, though always entertaining the most 
amicable of feelings towards their former countrymen, the Swedes, 
understood nevertheless that they were now to concentrate their 
minds on the development of their own resources. ‘Swedes we are no 
more,’ was the utterance of a young Finnish politician in the early 
part of this century, ‘ Russians we cannot be, consequently we must 
be Finlanders.’ But nothing was more effectual in deepening this 
national patriotic feeling, this intense love for the native country, 
for its noble past, and in assisting in the assiduous labour for its 
future happiness, than the patriotic poetry of Johan Ludvig Runeberg, 
one of the best, if not the best, of all the poets that have ever written 
in the Swedish tongue, and equally esteemed by the Swedes and the 
Finns (the ‘Suomi’) in Finland as the great national bard. 

This national feeling also took another bound when, in about the 
middle of the century, the Finnish-speaking bulk of the population 
won powerful and eloquent advocates among the educated classes, 
and an intense and enthusiastic movement took place to raise the 
Finnish tongue and the Finnish literature, so that it might become 
a medium of high culture in the land. The publication in 1835 of 
the great Finnish national epic, the Kalevala, which has awakened 
the admiration of the whole world of letters, greatly contributed to 
the advancement of this movement, which has succeeded so well that 
there are at the present day as many Finnish secondary schools, 
preparatory for the university, as Swedish ones, that the periodical 
Press numbers about one hundred and twenty Finnish newspapers, 
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that a great many lectures at the University of Finland are delivered 
in Finnish, and that the Finnish tongue is, equally with the Swedish, 
acknowledged as the official language of the Grand Duchy. Those 
interested in this enterprise were not only of purely Finnish descent, 
but a great many, and, in fact, the more influential, have an essen- 
tially Swedish origin. It is true that the advancement of the 
Finnish cause often engendered friction between the two national 
elements constituting the Finland people, and even gave rise to the 
two principal political parties in Finland, the ‘ Fennomans’ and the 
‘Svecomans,’ the latter devoting their zeal by no means only to 
maintaining the Scandinavian traditions and form of culture, but 
taking an extremely prominent part in the patriotic movement at 
large. But these party contests as a whole acted beneficially upon 
the whole country. The great zeal for popular education which 
distinguished the Fennoman party stimulated the Swedes to devote 
their time and their intellectual powers to the enlightenment of the 
Swedish peasantry in Finland, and thus arose a competition bearing 
nought but good fruit. It must not, however, be assumed that the 
two national parties limited their work to their own respective peoples. 
In a great many instances the joint work of Swedes and Finns 
embraced both national groups, and the encouragement of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the popular education movement has, on the 
whole, been kept distinct from party strife. 

We have dwelt at some length upon this movement for promoting 
popular education, as it is a fine example of the public spirit pre- 
vailing in Finland, and of a true and wholesome democratic senti- 
ment which has been provocative of most excellent results. There 
is now no parish, even in the remotest part of Finland, which has not 
one or more national schools, and whilst it has not been possible to 
make popular education compulsory, on account of the almost 
insurmountable difficulties in several remote and scarcely inhabited 
districts, yet every rural community is compelled to establish « 
school for every thirty children of such an age that they are ripe for 
instruction. 

The facts related above clearly show what intimate ties connect 
the upper strata of Finnish society with the so-called lower classes, 
and they utterly repudiate the allegations, so frequently repeated in 
the Slavophile Press in Russia, that the autonomical state of Finland 
is upheld merely by a clique of Separatists, the ‘ Swedish barons.’ It 
is true that the Swedish part of the population, representing the 
higher intellect of the country, stands in the front rank against 
Russian attacks, and that the Swedish Press in Finland has been 
more.outspoken than the Finnish papers, thus showing that enter- 
prising spirit which has made the Scandinavian people Toipeves 
Aa@y. But there is no foundation for the belief that the Finns— 
the ‘Suomi ’—would yield quietly to Russification, since ull Finns, 
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down to the simplest peasant, together with their Swedish brethren, 
are too well satisfied with their bonds of citizenship, with their 
common native country, and with the constitutional rights which 
belong to all divisions of society, ‘be their position high or low.’ 
Again, the comparison so frequently drawn by those same Slavophile 
papers between Finland and the Baltic provinces is utterly void of 
foundation. There are in Finland no such feudatory conditions as 
in the above-named provinces, since Finland can, just as Sweden 
and Norway, boast of a free, independent, and intelligent class of 
yeomen peasantry, who till their own acres. The statisties for 
Finland show that, whilst the nobles own 406,246 hectares of 
landed estate, and the clergy have in form of prebendaries 246,246 
hectares, 21,653,871 hectares are owned by other people, a few of 
whom are gentlemen farmers, but the great majority peasants. 
There are no large fortunes in Finland ; but, on the other hand, utter 
destitution is unknown. The people are industrious, and they 
have ample encouragement from the Finnish Government ; trade, 
industries, and agriculture make Finland a prosperous country, as 
far as the harsh climate and the barren soil make prosperity possible. 
But we Finlanders know, by sad experience, that the most promising 
crop can fail through one night’s frost. 


IV 


Some fifteen years ago the Slavophile party in Russia started, by 
means of the Press, of pamphlets, and of books, a series of vehement 
attacks upon the autonomy and the privileges of Finland. By what 
exact motives the enemies of Finnish liberty were prompted it is 
hard to tell, and mere guesswork would be useless in a paper which 
we desire to devote to real facts. But it is a fact that this party in 
Russia endeavoured to deny the existence of constitutional rights in 
Finland, and to incite the Russian Government to abolish Finnish 
privileges. Some measures in this direction were actually taken 
during the last years of Alexander the Third’s reign, but without 
affecting the vital parts of the Finnish institutions. It was this 
recent winter which brought about the frost that threatens to ruin 
the happiness of the land. 

The first blow that fell on the country was the Imperial proposal 
for a new military law, which was to be laid before the Estates, 
summoned to assemble in January of this year to an extraordinary 
Diet. The summons was issued in July 1898, thus before the Czar’s 
peace proposal was offered to the world. In October the proposi- 
tion was sent to the Senate, and shortly after its main features 
became known to the public. 

By the existing military law of 1878 the conscription system 
was introduced into Finland. with a view to the establishment of a 
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Finnish army intended for the defence of the country, an army 
under the command of Finnish officers and with a Finnish staff, 
ultimately subordinate to the Governor-General, who, ‘ whilst like- 
wise commanding any Russian troops that may be locatéd in the 
country, is the chief of the Finnish army.’ The standing army is 
limited to a number of 5,600 men. To reach this amount, out of 
the annual contingent of about 8,000 young men of the proper age 
for conscription (21 years) and fit for military service, about 1,920 
are annually, after balloting, placed under the colours, where they 
serve for three years, on the lapse of which time they are transferred 
to the reserve, where they remain for two years, and ultimately 
stand in the militia until they have completed their fortieth year. 
The rest are at once placed in the reserve for five years, and undergo 
in the first three years military training not exceeding ninety days 
altogether. 

The new military scheme proposes that no fewer than 7,200 (out 
of 8,000) should be every year placed on the active service list for 
five years, and afterwards for another period of thirteen years should 
stand in the reserve, and then in the militia, as before. The army in 
Finland would, however, not be increased, but the surplus of 5,280 men 
every year be sent to serve in Russia beyond the frontier of their 
native country with a service period of five years; this means a force 
of 36,000 men. This enormous increase of the Finnish army 
naturally implies a proportional augmentation of the expenses, 
while at the same time it directly deprives the country of an 
immense amount of labour—so much needed in our country, where 
the earth yields her fruits only as the reward of very hard work— 
and indirectly by inducing many young men to seek their fortunes 
in America. 

The new military proposal further contains statutes to the effect 
that Russian officers henceforth should have a right to serve in the 
Finnish army, contrary to the fundamental laws of the country 
(Par. 10 in the ‘Form of Government’ of 1772, Par. 1 in the ‘ Act 
of Union and Security’ of 1789, and Par. 120 in the Military Law of 
1878, being one of the 14 paragraphs in this law which are ratified 
as ‘fundamental laws’). ‘The Finnish military staff would be 
abolished, and the army become directly subordinate to Russian 
military authorities. 

When the contents of this new proposal were made known in 
Finland, the great majority of the people did not lose all hope. 
They saw in this new scheme a fresh attempt of the Russian 
Slavophile Government to abrogate the ‘ Finnish privileges,’ an out- 
come of the notorious hatred towards Finland’s autonomy cherished 
by men like M. Pobyedonostseff, General Kuropatkin (Minister of 
War), and General Bobrikoff (now Governor-General in Finland). 
But it was believed that the Czar himself, in handing over the pro- 
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position to the Diet, simply yielded to the pressure of his advisers, 
and would not fail to respect the resolution of the Diet on the 
proposal, This confidence in the Emperor and Grand Duke had a 
twofold foundation. In the first place, the people could hardly 
believe that the Czar, at the same time as he issued his Peace 
Rescript, pleading for a general reduction in armaments of the 
Powers, would allow the army in Finland to be so enormously increased. 
And next, as to the clauses in this new proposal having a bearing on 
the autonomical position of Finland, their implicit trust in the good 
faith of the Czar’s sworn assurance to the Finnish people—‘ to con- 
firm and ratify the religion, the fundamental laws, the rights and 
privileges of each class in the Grand Duchy in particular, and of all 
its inhabitants, high and low, in general, which they, according to 
the constitution of this country, have enjoyed ’—was unshaken. 

A much deeper distress was caused by the Czar’s Manifesto of 
the 3rd (15th) of February, the chief import of which will be found 
in the following passage : 

Whilst maintaining in full force the now prevailing statutes which concern the 
promulgation of laws touching exclusively the internal affairs of Finland, We have 


found it necessary to reserve to Ourselves the ultimate decision as to which laws 
come within the scope of the general legislation of the Empire. 


And such questions as are alluded to above will, according to a 
document accompanying this manifesto, entitled ‘Fundamental 
Statutes for the drafting, revision, and promulgation of laws issued 
for the Empire, including the Grand Duchy of Finland,’ be decided 
upon by the Russian State Council after communicating with the 
Finnish authorities, ‘in order to ascertain their opinion.’ The Diet, 
which hitherto has exercised a truly legislative power, is hereafter 
only authorised to pass its opinion, and its power is now reduced to 
that of a merely consultative body. 

These documents of such vital importance were issued in a way 
contrary to the order prescribed by the Fundamental laws, stating 
that ‘the King’ (7.e. after 1809 the ‘Emperor and Grand Duke’) 
‘shall not make a new law without the knowledge and the consent of 
the Diet, or abolish an old law,’ and furthermore, that ‘ Fundamental 
laws can be made, altered, explained, or abolished only on the pro- 
position of the Emperor and Grand Duke, and with the consent of 
all the Estates.’ Thus their very being means a breach of the Con- 
stitution at the same time as their import deprives the Finnish 
people of the rights solemnly confirmed to them. There are few 
questions that cannot be interpreted as ‘ touching the interests of the 
Empire,’ or ‘being in any connexion with the legislation of the 
Empire’ (Fundamental Statutes for the drafting, &c., clause 2), 
questions of the greatest importance to the national life in Finland, 
and to the characteristic form of culture in this country, based upon 
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Western ideas and for centuries enjoyed by its inhabitants, and to 
which they are now irrevocably adapted. 

It is in vain that the Finnish people have appealed to their 
Sovereign whom they love to recognise as the highest custodian of 
their lawful rights. The Senate of Finland, which all but refused to 
promulgate these Acts, as not issued in the lawful way, drew up a 
humble protest, asking for an explanation to the effect that the Mani- 
festo did not intend to limit the constitutional rights of the Finnish 
people, which was handed to the Czar by the Finnish Secretary of State. 
The. Czar’s answer was that this protest would lead to no further 
measures being taken by way of explanation or otherwise. The Vice- 
President of the Senate and the Procurator-General, in his capacity 
as the highest judicial authority in Finland, then proceeded on behalf 
of the Senate to St. Petersburg, but the Czar refused to receive them. 
In the same way the chairmen of the four Estates in the present 
Diet made a futile attempt to see the Czar. The people, seeing 
that their highest functionaries were unable to obtain access to 
the Throne, resolved to send a monster deputation to St. Peters- 
burg. Every commune in the country elected une member, and an 
address, signed by over half a million names, 7.e. one-fifth of the 
whole nation, or about half of the adult population in the country, 
was to be presented to the Czar. The daily papers have already 
given an account of the fate of this gigantic appeal to the Sovereign, 
and of how the Governor-General cited a Statute of 1826, that 
deputations to the Emperor should obtain the permission of the 
provincial Governors in Finland. This Statute, however, refers only 
to local deputations concerning communal matters, and moreover it 
expressly states that the Emperor may accept any deputation as he 
shall think fit. These formalities were thus no legal hindrance to 
the reception of the deputation, but for some reasons or other 
General Bobrikoff, the present Governor-General in Finland, was 
extremely anxious to stop any direct communication between the 
Finnish people and their monarch. This worthy official, who was 
largely engaged in the recent Russification of the Baltic provinces, 
entered into his present office only last autumn, but had already 
succeeded in acquiring in Finland a notoriety which need awake no 
one’s envy. One of his acts has been an attempt to induce the 
Senate to issue an explanation to all the Governors of the provinces 
to the effect that the Manifesto contains nothing which will infringe 
the constitutional rights of Finland. The Senate of course refused 
to do this, and so the Governor-General in his own name caused 
a circular to be sent to the Provincial Governors (also printed in the 
official Gazettes of Finland for the 12th of April), stating simply 
that this Manifesto in no way interferes with the rights of the 
Finnish people, as assured to them by the ‘Gracious Manifesto of 
the 25th of October (6th of November), 1894,’ thereby referring to 
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the Emperor’s Oath of Assurance. To this circular of the Governor- 
General, which also has found its way into the English press, there 
is attached no weight whatever in Finland, as it contains no real 
explanation, but simply repeats the terms of the Manifesto, the 
effect of which can be changed only by a direct declaration by the 
Czar himself. The insignificance of this document is moreover 
proved by the fact that one Governor, the only one who as yet has 
passed a decision on it, has resolved to take no notice of it whatever. 

The Governor-General’s circular is intended to smooth over the 
present feeling of unrest in the minds of the Finnish people. A 
measure like this can be of no ultimate avail. It were better far if 
the Governor-General would put astop to the shameful practices now 
common in various parts of Finland. Already at the time when the 
signatures were being collected for the mass address, Russian and 
Tartar tramp pedlars were endeavouring to restrain people from 
signing their names, telling them that those who did so would run 
the risk of severe punishment. This threat has so far proved to be 
true, that the Governor-General actually has tried, through the 
medium of the Russian gendarmes, to ascertain the names of those 
who conducted the arrangements for the address, in order to have 
them punished as disturbers of the peace of the country. 

All these machinations, however, were of little avail. The Russian 
agents then entered upon a new scheme. Pedlars now turn their 
attention to the poorest class of people, carefully avoiding the land- 
owning peasants, and represent to them that great advantages will 
accrue to the poor when the ‘ Russian laws’ will be introduced, since 
all landed property and even other goods will be equally divided 
among the whole population. They also present papers to be 
signed by the people, the contents of which they hesitate to explain, 
and offer money as returns for signatures to these unread documents. 
They have no scruples even in inducing children to sign their names, 
and those of their parents. There can be no doubt whatever that 
these papers form a kind of counter-address to express the people’s 
thanks for the Czar’s recent measures as to Finland. The Senate has 
sent circulars to the Provincial Governors to keep a careful watch on 
such pedlars, who as a matter of fact have no legal right to carry on 
the packman’s business in Finland at all, and who are now working 
under false pretences. Several of these men have been taken into 
custody ; others have experienced harsh treatment at the hands of 
those to whom they have appealed. But the Governor-General 
has so far done nothing in the way of putting a stop to this nefarious 
traffic. 

One of the first consequences of the Czar’s Manifesto will concern 
the work of the present Diet. In the middle of April a communica- 
tion has been made to the Diet that the Emperor has approved the 
proposition of the Minister of War, that the Army Proposal, now 
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under discussion by the Finnish Diet, shall be considered as 
‘ possessing an Imperial interest,’ and thus to be dealt with in the 
way indicated in the Manifesto of the 15th of February, 1899—+.e. 
the Diet has only to give its opinion. 

It lies of course in the discretion and goodwill of the Czar to 
listen to the opinion expressed by the Diet, or to take the advice of 
his Russian ministers. So strong is even now in Finland confidence 
in the Czar that the hope is by no means extinguished that he will 
follow the former course; and it is very generally believed that if 
only the true facts could be brought home to him, he could not fail 


to re-establish Finland’s constitutional rights. 
J. N. REUTER. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE ETHICS OF WAR 


* Wark hated of mothers’ was the standard classical denunciation. 
Now, in this fag end of the nineteenth century, we may say with 
almost more propriety, ‘War hated of stockbrokers.’ Nothing can 
equal the delicate sensibility of the Stock Exchange to the faintest 
rumour of war, for war means the depreciation of investments, and a 
depreciation to which no limits can be assigned. With the Stock 
Exchange a very real though not the highest factor in our nature 
must ever be in sympathy: moreover, we willingly allow that peace 
should have its premium, war its penalty, with an appeal to the 
pocket, which is ever tender, even when the heart is hard. 

The next few months may easily find us in a state of war with 
one or more of the Continental Powers—a condition which we have 
hardly known since the war with Napoleon, for the Crimean War and 
the Indian Mutiny Campaign and our various frontier wars partook 
rather of the character of a punitive expedition, and at least involved 
no very comprehensive risks. 

It is with the war sentiment and its ethical character, its illu- 
sions and its disillusions, that I should wish to deal in this paper ; 
on its equipment in the way of arms or alliances, and on its conduct, 
should an opinion escape me, I would be understood to speak under 
due correction. 

In this country every view concerning war, I will not say flour- 
ishes, but at least finds occasional expression, from that of the Society 
of Friends, which condemns all war, even when purely defensive, as 
forbidden by the Gospel of Christianity, to that of the Jingo who, 
having equipped a fleet outmatching the united fleets of Europe, 
would still find in the building of every alien warship a casus belli. 
If war were declared to-morrow it would but furnish a fresh text for 
every form of warlike or unwarlike discourse. Meetings would be 
held in which war in general and this war in particular would be 
denounced as unchristian and unproductive ; we should be challenged 
to show how war is compatible with the Pax Christiana, and again 
what had been gained by our outlay on any of our wars ancient or 
modern. Meanwhile the big guns speak in thunder and the deadly 
game waxes none the less furious for its accompaniment of domestic 
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babble, until something serious gives way somewhere and the world 
relapses into peace. 

Although English want of logic is proverbial, and we are almost 
come to accept the impeachment as a compliment to our common 
sense, yet we shall most of us admit that if,in the intervals of 
practical business, such as brewing beer or moulding chocolate, we 
can knock a speculative solecism on the head, especially if this be 
couched in religious language, we shall promote the cause of moral 
sanitation and deserve well of the country. For, after all, a false 
premiss, however its action may be controlled in practice by the 
improvisation of common sense, yet in the immortality of uncon- 
trolled iteration does really constitute a perennial source of mischief, - 
first as an advertisement of what is false, secondly as a provocation 
to the opposite extreme. I am convinced that Jingoism flourishes 
on nothing so well as upon such an ‘Appeal to the Nation’ as 
was issued on the 3rd of December 1897 by the. Society of 
Friends. 

I should be the last to depreciate the many good qualities and 
the many noble works which have distinguished that society from 
the seventeenth century down to the present day. I am convinced 
that they have made no statement in their ‘Appeal’ which they do 
not hold to be true; and I am more than touched by the outspoken 
fervour of their protest, ‘To us it seems clear that when once satis- 
fied as to what that teaching [Christ’s] is, it is our duty to obey it, 
regardless of consequences.’ But none the less I am also convinced 
that the two assertions upon which their ‘ Appeal’ is mainly based— 
viz. that Christ has taught that all war is unlawful, and that the 
earliest writers in the Christian Church were agreed that nothing less 
than this was their Master’s doctrine—are false, and incapable of 
justification by any serious student either of his Bible or of Christian 
antiquity. 

It is necessary that we should begin by insisting upon the 
common ground taken by Christians in regard to war in order to 
distinguish from it the special contention of the Quakers. We all 
admit that war is extremely uncongenial to the Christian temper ; 
that the character engendered by Christian teaching will tend to the 
avoidance of war; to a reluctance to embrace it in lieu of such other 
alternatives as, let us say, arbitration. Where we join issue with 
the Quakers is in this, that we assert whilst they deny that war is 
sometimes neither more nor less than a duty ; that it is the duty of 
a nation to stand up for itself even at the risk of war; that a contrary 
behaviour is not only base, but to the last degree impolitic as tending 
inevitably to the loss of independence. 

This is the common verdict of every age and every race; and yet 
if I were once assured that Christ taught the contrary, believing as 

I do that Christ is God, I should repudiate the common sentence of 
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mankind as delusive, and ‘regardless of consequences’ take my stand 
with the Society of Friends—at least I hope I should do this. But, 
on the other hand, considering how universal is the common senti- 
ment, and seeing that God is the author of nature as well as of grace, 
of reason as well as of revelation, we have every right to demand 
nothing less than an absolute proof that it has been condemned by 
Christ before we consent to abjure it. There is really only one 
passage—see Matthew v. 39 and Luke vi. 29—that has been pro- 
duced with any effect, in which Christ exhorts His Apostles, ‘If any 
one smite thee on one cheek, turn to him the other also.’ But this 
is obviously a counsel of perfection addressed to the Apostles in their 
character of missionaries, who are sent out as sheep amidst wolves 
and are to win their way by the rhetoric of invincible meekness. It 
will always indicate a principle of Christian progress; but as a hard 
and fast rule addressed to all men and collections of men under 
all circumstances it carries its absurdity on the face of it. It is 
impossible, and even if possible would be pernicious, involving as it 
must frequently do a negative violation of the moral law. What 
would be the action of a Friend were his mother or wife or daughter 
smitten on the cheek? Can we doubt that the phrase of ‘ Uncle 
Tom’ notoriety, ‘ Friend, thee’s not wanted here,’ would not only be 
enunciated, but enforced in some sudden and effectual way with fist 
or foot or staff. One is almost ashamed to have pursued such a 
topic ; and yet what would the Society have? They must be taken 
seriously if at all. 

Not only is the supposed prohibition of war in the New Testa- 
ment wholly defective, but we have in the words of Christ, recorded 
John xviii. 36, a recognition of the lawfulness of war. ‘If my king- 
dom were of this world, verily would my servants have fought, so that 
I should not be delivered into the hands of the Jews,’ which is as 
much as to say, ‘If I had come to restore the temporal kingdom of 
Israel in the way generally expected of the Messiah, my people would 
have fought.’ Whence it may be fairly argued that if an earthly 
kingdom be justifiable at all, as even Quakers admit that it is, we 
have Scripture warranty to fight for it. Then ex abwndante the 
Scripture of both Testaments is full of the imagery of war, which 
would never be the case were war essentially criminal. 

With respect to the teaching of the earliest Christian writers, a 
foolish list has gone the round of the papers of some thirteen authors 
ranging from the second to the fourth century who are supposed to 
have taught the absolute unlawfulness of war for a Christian. I 
have called it ‘foolish’ advisedly, for it consists merely of names 
collected more or less haphazard and without a shred of reference. 
St. Ambrose figures in it, whose rejoicings in the victories of 
Theodosius are notorious:' again, ‘Thou hast the soldier's fortitude 


1 Orat. in 0b. Theod. op. t. ii. p. 1200. 
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in which no mean form of righteousness and nobility is exhibited in 
choosing death rather than slavery and disgrace ;’* and St. Cyril, but 
we are not told whether of Alexandria or Jerusalem ; and Archelaus, 
a mere name for a dateless fragment of doubtful authenticity. In 
St. Cyril Alexand. we have a passage * forbidding armed resistance to 
persecution, and again in St. Ambrose.‘ Archelaus ° thus harmonises 
the Mosaic ‘ eye for an eye’ with Christ’s ‘turn the other cheek,’ 
‘ Behold a progress from justice to charity.’ Irenzeus and Cyprian yield 
nothing to the purpose. In Tertullian and Origen, however, there 
are strong passages deprecating Christians becoming soldiers. But the 
strongest of these passages does not amount to an assertion that all 
war is unlawful, and each of these writers in one place or another 
implies or asserts the contrary. Thus Tertullian—who ° exclaims, 
‘How then shall a Christian fight, nay how even in peace shall he 
play the soldier, without that sword of which the Lord deprived him ?’ 
viz. in His rebuke of Peter—on the other hand,’ when enumerating 
the imperial burdens shared by the Christians, insists, ‘With you we 
take ship, with you we serve in the army.’ 

Origen * claims for Christians the immunity from military service 
enjoyed by the Pagan priesthood, and describes them ‘ whilst keeping 
their hands unstained, yet by the pouring out of their prayers to 
God as fighting for those who are engaged in a just war ;’ but if war 
is necessarily criminal, such participation would be unlawful and 
there never could be a just war. He admits that ‘such as secretly 
combine and slay the tyrant who is invading their city do well ;’ 
and '°in the warfare of bees finds ‘an exemplar of how wars may be 
orderly and justly waged.’ It has been urged that these are argu- 
ments ad hominem; nay, they are appeals ad hwmamnitatem, our 
common human nature against which Christians were no traitors. 
St. Athanasius!’ does not hesitate to write, ‘To slay adversaries in 
war is lawful and worthy of praise.’ There is, of course, no lack of 
patristic passages deprecating personal vengeance or armed resistance 
to persecution, but the following from Lactantius " is, I believe, the 
only text that covers, and it more than covers, the Quaker conten- 
tion: ‘Neither shall it be lawful for the righteous man to engage 
in warfare whose warfare is neither more nor less than righteousness. 
Neither may he accuse anyone of a capital crime. For it makes no 
difference whether you slay with the sword or with the tongue, since 
the slaying itself is forbidden. Wherefore to this commandment of 
God there must be no exception, but always is it sinful to slay man, 
whom God has elected to be an inviolably sacred animal.’ 

2 De Offic. op. t. i. p. 54. * Joan. c. 18. 

* In Ine. lib. x. n. 53. 5 Ap. Galland, t. iii. p. 597. 
© De Idolat. 117 a. 7 Apolog. p. 28. 

* Cont. Cels. lib. viii. n. 73. * Libin. 1. 


© Lib. iv. n. 82. " Ep. ad Amun. op. t. ii, p. 960. 
%® Div. Instit. 1. vi. c. 20. 
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As to the position taken by such writers as Tertullian and Origen, 
it must be remembered that for two very serious reasons military 
service was grievously distasteful to the early Christians : Ist, because 
it frequently involved or at least risked a participation in idolatrous 
cultus; 2nd, because it was a conspicuously secular occupation, an 
entanglement with a world which according to their conception was 
hastening to its dissolution. 

With the exception I have mentioned, I can find no absolute 
condemnation of war in the writings of the early Church, and most 
certainly there is no consensus to that effect. 

I would entreat the Society of Friends no longer to overweight 
their laudable efforts for peace with the untenable hypothesis upon 
which I have felt it my duty to comment. If it is of importance 
that those who have Christian objects at heart should understand 
one another ; should agree where they can, and where they cannot, 
at least have a distinct idea of their line of difference, then it is 
every one’s concern that this extravagant misconception of the 
doctrine of Christ and of the early Church should be finally evicted 
from the manifestoes of the seekers after peace. 

Let it be assumed then, in accordance with the common sense of 
mankind, that war is sometimes just and to be entered on with 
soberness indeed, and a deep sense of responsibility, but yet with 
the confidence that, under the circumstances, it is a work like other 
works of danger and difficulty, which it has been given into our 
hand to do. When, however, we go on to ask as a practical ques- 
tion what kind of war is lawful, that is to say, what are the objects 
and conditions justifying war, it is exceedingly difficult to give an 
answer that shall be at once precise and comprehensive. Still we 
may, perhaps, discuss intelligently what we are unable to define. 

Many persons will be inclined to take their stand upon the 
distinction between defensive and offensive warfare, and to insist 
that the former is always, the latter never, justifiable. No doubt 
there is a truth underlying this position, and the distinction is of 
ethical value. But is the position thus absolutely stated capable of 
being maintained? I think not: nejther member appears to me 
unassailable. I recollect when the Franco-Prussian war had entered 
upon its second stage, after Sedan, and had become on the French 
side of a purely defensive character, it was debated in the English 
press how far France had any right to maintain a hopeless conflict. 
The general principle was admitted on all sides that for a nation to 
fight absolutely without hope of success was immoral ; but the papers 
that defended France, the Spectator and the Pall Mall, if I am not 
mistaken, defended and applauded her precisely because, having an 
off chance, though of the slenderest, she took it at the extremest 
risk for honour’s sake. Analogously a woman to defend her chastity 
may risk her life to any extent so long as the barest chance of escape 
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discriminates her action from suicide. No one, I suppose, to take 
an example at hand, would justify Spain in renewing her war with 
America to save the Philippines unless she could find an efficient ally. 
Not all defensive war, then, can be pronounced justifiable. 

As to the second member of the position, must we await the 
attack of a wild beast before we fire, and may not a barbarous or 
semi-barbarous nation, or even a civilised nation in a certain stage of 
excitement, fall under the same category? Thus what is technically 
a measure of offence may be in reality an act of anticipated defence. 
In the Franco-Prussian war the French, who struck the first blow, 
always maintained, and with considerable plausibility, that the situa- 
tion was forced by their adversary. So curiously elusive is some- 
times the term ‘defence’ that I am reminded of the quaint Vulgate 
rendering in the Book of Judith, cap. 2: ‘ Factum est verbum in 
domo Nabuchodonosor regis Assyriorum ut defenderet se. Vocavitque 
omnes majores natu omnesque bellatores suos, et habuit cum eis 
mysterium consilii sui: dixitque cogitationem suam in eo esse ut 
omnem terram suo subjugaret imperio.’ I must confess to some 
searchings of heart lest a Continental critic should apply this passage 
to England. ; 

As I have already admitted, there is a serious ethical value in the 
distinction of aggressive and defensive warfare ; the difficulty lies in 
the application to particular cases. A war in which a nation defends 
its fatherland, or such extensions thereof as are admittedly its own, is 
altogether just and righteous. ‘Dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mori ;’ and to this judgment of mankind God Himself does not refuse 
His sanction. On the other hand, a mere war of conquest, in which 
the object for which a nation or its ruler fights is merely material 
aggrandisement, must lie beneath the censure both of earth and 
heaven as an offence against humanity and a violation of the ayparra 
xaogary Gedy vouipa. So far without further particularisation it is 
easy enough to pronounce with confidence. But how about hinter- 
lands and legitimate spheres of influence? Here with candid minds 
it is not difficult dnjicere scrupulwm, and hence a copious harvest of 
commissions of inquiry and arbitration. Still, of all this sphere, 
supposing it acquired by a natural quasi-necessary process without 
obvious unfairness, it may be said that it is practically aggregated to 
the fatherland in defence of which a nation may justly fight. Yet, 
even as we are told in Ecclesiasticus that ‘between buying and 
selling, sin cleaveth like a stake in the wall,’ so indubitably is it 
with many such acquisitive transactions and their issues in war. 

It may tend to clearness of view if, putting aside the two instances 
already mentioned of the obviously just and the obviously unjust, 
the palmary examples of defensive and aggressive warfare, we turn 
our attention to the various objects that have motived war since 
the Christian era, though our list can hardly be an exhaustive one. 

Vou, XLV—No, 267 8 Cc 
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In considering the war sentiment throughout the Middle Ages, 
one is struck with the extent in which war is accepted as a natural 
condition of things. Kings hunt a good deal between whiles to keep 
themselves in wind, but fighting is the serious engagement of their 
life. Thus theologians, commenting on the sin of David, insist that 
he fell precisely because ‘at the time when kings go forth to war’ 
he was lounging idly in his garden after his noonday sleep. 

Then, if you have an army, and kings were bound to have armies, 
you must exercise it, or its armour will grow rusty and its horses 
wanton or weary in their stalls. And then what a shame to possess 
so noble an instrument and make no adequate use thereof!’ Marmion’s 
sentiment found on all sides a ready echo, its profanity apart, 


For, by Saint George, were that host mine, 
Not power infernal nor divine 

Should once to peace my soul incline, 

Till I had dimmed their armour’s shine 

In glorious battle fray! 


Or, to turn to a sordid comic counterpart, we have Falstaff! ‘What! 
a young knave, and beg! Is there not wars, is there not employment ? 
doth not the King lack subjects ? do not the rebels want soldiers ? 
Though it be a shame to be on any side but one, it is worse shame to 
beg than to be on the worst side, were it worse than the name of 


rebellion can tell how to make it,’ Nevertheless, a medieval war was 
almost always carefully based upon a legal plea, often very slender and 
eminently disputable, but at least serving as a badge of pretensive 
justice. On the whole, such of these wars as were not mere brigandage 
deserve the name of war for war’s sake, in which the motive of war 
is the actual fighting. 

Another very prevalent form of war was respectably motived as 
frontier preservation, such as for centuries prevailed on the marches 
of England and Scotland. The object was defence, but it was carried 
out by a succession at longer or shorter intervals of what were called 
‘warden raids ;’ each country in turn invaded the other, with the 
object, it would seem, of emphasising the blessings of peace, and of 
impressing upon its neighbour the necessity of practically confining 
itself to its own land ; the limitation of the ebbing and flowing tide 
ultimately constituting a barrier. This is on a strictly Conservative 
principle, and, regard being had to the wild habits of the-time, may 
pass. 

On the other hand, rectification of frontier, though cherishing a 
flavour of Conservatism, inasmuch as the ideal is supposed to be there- 
already in the logic of the status quo, in fact imports an element of 
conquest ; at least, I never knew of anyone fighting for leave to 
withdraw in deference to the claim of an ideal boundary, although 
the situation is by no means an inconceivable one. It has been 
maintained that the Franco-Prussian War was @ wav for the rectifica~ 
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tion of frontier, the one country feeling the necessity of being 
girdled by the Rhine, the other by the fortresses of Alsace and 
Lorraine. 

Another form of war we may term ‘the war of redemption,’ a 
war undertaken for the deliverance of a subject population from 
slavery or maltreatment, physical or spiritual, or from the isolation 
of barbarism. Under this head will fall many of the medieval wars 
of religion. The Crusades in a large measure come under this 
category, although in these there enters a factor analogous, though in 
a very different order, to one we are familiar with in modern war, viz. 
the exploitation of some great good which is lying idle. In the 
Crusades it was the recovery of the Holy Places, with their storage of 
pious emotion which was lying useless, and worse than useless, in the 
hands of the infidel. In modern times, when Christianity is regarded 
as of dubious or at least of quite subjective advantage, we have 
instead the exploitation of trade, of agricultural and mineral 
resources—a civilisation, in fact, lying together beyond the reach of 
the aborigines—to justify or excuse conquest. 

Although there is here an ample field for delusion, and avarice 
often masquerades in the garb of philanthropy, I do not deny that 
the pioneers of civilisation representing the great European Powers 
have a right to open up countries in the name of progress. I cannot 
pretend that savages, who do but abrade the surface of the earth like 
so many fowl, have established any exclusive and inviolable right to 
its possession ; at the same time I should like to insist on the amend- 
ment urged by Las Casas and his brethren against Sepulveda and 
others, that the right to open up new countries to the influence of 
religion, or, I would add, to that of civilisation, does not justify their 
absolute conquest, still less their enslavement. 

It may be interesting to note that the policy of the religious wars 
of the Middle Ages, equally with that of our humanitarian and 
mercantile wars of to-day, was an advocacy of ‘ the open door ;’ but 
then it was thought to be the door of heaven that was in debate, 
whilst now it is the door of trade. Both then and now motives were 
exceedingly mixed; a Crusader occasionally made a terribly good 
thing of it, and it can hardly be denied that, in spite of the genuine 
sentiment of philanthropy evoked by the desperately cruel mis- 
management of the Spaniards in Cuba, the war sentiment in America 
was largely, I will not say inspired, but at least controlled, by com- 
mercial speculation of a selfish kind. If, however, power has its 
duties, it also has its rights. Although might is not right, it is often 
its condition, its sime qua non. If one has neither strength nor 
wealth sufficient to perform the duties appertaining to the government 
of a colony, the right to govern it lapses, and, where the colony cannot 
govern itself, must devolve upon the competent neighbour who has 
both. <A Vhewre qu'elle est, the system prevailing in Spain and 
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Portugal, in which colonies are treated like milch cows for the sole 
benefit of the mother country, and cruelly at that, may be no longer 
tolerated. 

Whilst this is so we cannot fail to mark, and thereat to hang our 
heads, that there is so little of the hero as a rule in the representa- 
tive of modern philanthropy. Heis certainly no Crusader. To him, 
indeed, the feeble tyrant must pay the uttermost farthing, but the 
strong tyrant is suffered to pass by not unfrequently with marks of 
distinguished consideration. Whilst the Cuban half-caste is trium- 
phantly vindicated from the Spanish lash, none have taken thought 
for a long century to deliver the noble Polish nationality from the 
far more grinding tyranny of the Czar. But here, perhaps, Moral 
Theology may interpose her plea of a grave incommodum; of 
course, no such war may justly take place until the resources of 
diplomatic representation have been exhausted. 

We might hope that questions concerning boundaries and hinter- 
lands and spheres of influence, with the progress of civilisation, might 
be once for all submitted to other arbitrament than that of the sword, 
were it not for a factor in human nature to which I would now direct 
attention. Ifa nation consent to retire within itself like a hedgehog 
within its prickles, as we see Switzerland within its mountain fast- 
nesses, with little or no cosmopolitan outlook, modern nations are 
well content to leave it under its ancient laurels without putting its 
prowess to the test. In the case, however, of a nation like England, 
which is everywhere en évidence, and everywhere secures an ample 
share of what good things may be going, whilst at the same time it 
is conspicuously free from the least aspect of militarism, it is 
obvious that John Bull’s puzzled companions must from time to time 
ask themselves whether the fat placid fellow is still able and willing 
to fight. 

I am afraid the credit accruing to us from our great war at the 
beginning of the century is a rapidly diminishing quantity, and that 
it does not admit of much reinforcement either from essays on Nelson 
and Wellington, or even from the explosion of many Dervishes. In 
the political as in the mercantile world, credit will do much, nay, 
almost anything; but in the one case there must be the hard cash 
behind the honoured name to be now and again exhibited, in the 


other to back the brave words there must be an occasional display of 
hard knocks. 


It is humiliating but certainly true and very dangerous to 
forget that nations may hardly pretend to more than the morality 
of the average schoolboy, who must win and keep his place in public 
estimation by showing his readiness to fight for it, and who may 
only convince his public of that readiness by occasionally fighting. 
The moment comes when it is for the interests of the scholastic 
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community that the aggressive bravo should be taught in the only 
way open to him that his peaceful rival is not a coward, and the 
authorities, if they are wise, discreetly look another way. 

Though a State contain amongst its subjects as many practical 
Christians as you choose to suppose, the State as such, so far as its 
external relations with its neighbours are concerned, will be little 
other than a brute, a generous, kindly, temperate brute if you will, 
at best furnishing as it were the equine substratum of a centaur 
in which the individual may be absorbed waist deep, but hardly 
further. 

In other words, a State in its external relations is an imperial 
entity, not a human personality. Its Christian statesmen must re- 
strain its action within the broad lines of justice, and bring about as 
far as may be an identification of its interests with cosmopolitan 
interests ; but its primary paramount interest is self-protection, and 
the self-sacrifice which is so often the crown of individual perfection 
can in a State never be other than an imbecility. Whatever men 
can invest in a common stock must needs be something short of 
their highest interest and aspiration, which appertains to an incom- 
municable individuality. State interests are, as it were, a deposit in 
which individuals in accordance with a natural law have invested 
what they are able to regard as a common property, and it must be 
administered on strictly business principles. The State, then, is not 
a function of the highest ethical centre, even in the order of nature, 
still less in the supernatural order to which Christianity belongs. It 
may be controlled by, it cannot be reconstituted on, purely Christian 
principles. Neither has the most Christian statesman the right so 
to reconstitute it, or to deal with it as so reconstituted, for he is con- 
cerned with a property which is not his own but another’s—viz. the 
community’s. 

It was from forgetting this that England, after its defeat in the 
Transvaal, was submitted to the opprobrium of the Boer Convention 
and baulked of its final victory. ‘The warmest admirer of Mr. Glad- 
stone must needs shudder at the outcome of this ghastly attempt to 
foist a Sunday-school conscience behind the iron ribs of war. What- 
ever good reason there may have been for recognising that our claims 
of sovereignty in the Transvaal rested on a mistaken view of native 
sentiment, and however fairly such recognition might have been 
allowed to affect the ultimate settlement, the game of war once 
entered upon ought to have been played out until it was either lost 
or won. To this the honour of the country was fully pledged ; for 
this much she stood engaged to the young soldiers who fell in her 
inauspicious preludes, that their loss should either be redeemed in 
the full flood of their country’s victory, or solemnly accepted in her 
defeat. Never before in our history has an English Minister thus 
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misapplied a Gospel text, and turned his country’s cheek to the 
smiter. 

The most common, the most inevitable of the causes of war in 
our day promises to be the collision between undemonstrative assur- 
ance on the one side and witless contempt on the other ; the precise 
distribution of explosive matter between box and match is unim- 
portant. If ‘our doves,’ as The Times of Crimean days called the 
Quakers, who at the last moment besieged Nicholas with entreaties 
for peace, are allowed to clothe us in their drab, and attune our 
voices to their mellifluous cooings; if Mr. Gladstone’s conscience is 
still to whisper in the Imperial Council ; or, more unseemly still, if the 
hysterica passio of certain notorious agitators be allowed to engage 
attention, it will take a long course of heavy fighting for the text of 
England’s mind to be fairly read and understanded of the nations. 

The problem which peace-loving persons have to face is this : how 
they may entertain such peaceful alternatives as arbitration, to which 
they instinctively incline, yet so as not to accumulate in the near 
future an irresistible momentum towards war. 

Let us suppose that before the current year is out we find our- 
selves at war with France and Russia ; it may be well, before conclud- 
ing this paper, to give a glance at its probable conditions. We shall 
be almost certainly without allies; at best Germany will stand 
neutral. America will yield us her good-will, which I conceive to 
imply that she would stretch a point in our favour by way of 
systematic blockade-running, supposing that after a severe naval 
defeat the cutting off of our food supply was to begin. 

We must realise that a great change has taken place in naval 
warfare since the day when for every ship we lost we captured five, 
and were thus able to rehabilitate our fleets largely from foreign 
dockyards. Now it would seem that where ironclads are seriously 
handled they may indeed be wiped out but hardly captured. The 
survival tends to be an arithmetical remainder, and victory a result 
rather than an achievement. Modern fleets resemble too closely the 
‘fleet of glass’ Tennyson sings of in Sea Dreams, ‘the brittle 
fleet . . . near’d, touched, clinked, and clashed and vanished.’ 

The war marine of to-day knows nothing of the stout timbers 
which the old-world tars had so often to thank for their safety after 
their ship had gone to pieces. Assuredly an added pathos and 
solemnity invests its freight of men and boys, as a modern battle- 
ship clears for action, that for them no chapter of accidents is likely 
to be interposed between ‘ to be’ and ‘ not to be.’ 

I have often wondered whether a wooden fleet under international 
protection might not assist with modern appliances to rescue the 
crews of exploded battleships. 

The increased destructiveness of modern warfare has often been 
used to aggravate the repulsiveness of war. On the other hand, it 
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emust be remembered that under the touch of civilisation war has 
lost some of its most offensive features. The condition of non- 
-combatants is immensely relieved, and we may regard the sack 
which gave defenceless women and children to the mercy of a 
maddened soldiery, and the bombardment of unfortified towns and 
harbours, as henceforth excluded from the casualties of civilised 
warfare. 

I believe that the state of war is not only by no means the 
greatest of all evils, but that it is calculated to-evoke some of the 
best qualities of human nature, giving the spirit a predominance 
over the flesh. This is not only true of the actual belligerents, but 
also in its measure of all those who care for them at home. I 
remember asking a little boy from one of our orphanages why he had 
chosen to be a sailor. He answered very simply, ‘I thought that 
as a sailor I should always be in danger of death, and so should always 
be able to make a good act of contrition.’ 

Fear has been sometimes expressed amongst us.as to whether the 
prevalence of scientific destructive machinery especially on ship- 
board has not neutralised the once predominating value of British 
pluck. At first the tendency may be in this direction, but ultimately 
I do not believe in the subjection of soul to matter. No doubt our 
pluck must become more and more intelligent and more and more 
at home in the realm of scientific force. If with the Dervishes we 
too in our turn have to charge Maxims, it must be by the path of 
least exposure, and with aclear knowledge of what Maxims cando, In 
the long run I do not think that British pluck will be either calcined 
by electricity or pulverised by dynamite. It will remain what it has 
always been, keen, cool,.and, along the line of the best chance open, 
absolutely regardless of consequences. Alas! much heroic effort, 
more than ever before, will be sterile except for example, but a 
percentage will succeed and it will suffice. To this I hold until 
outfaced by experience, for, if this fail me, from a national point of 
view there would be little worth holding. With Rudyard Kipling in 
his ballad of the Clampherdown, I believe that a British crew is still 
capable of tearing victory from the jaws of death, 


As it was in the days of-long ago, 
And as it still shall be. 


And is this all, and can the Church and the Churches, as they 
-call themselves, do nothing towards peace? -Has every nation an 
unchristened right hand? 

I do not venture to say what the:Church can do and what she 
cannot do in such a matter. I know she has sometimes brought 
about arbitration when otherwise arbitration would have been im- 
possible. But if I am right in thinking that certain wars are in the 
nature of things inevitable, I would suggest that where the Church 
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might most successfully intervene is not before but after the war, in 
order to prevent it degenerating into a traditional hatred between 
the combatants. For it is not the loss of fleet or army that consti- 
tutes the unforgivable offence, but the extravagant conditions exacted 
by the victor. It is hopeless, I suppose, to ask that each of the 
belligerents should pay his own expenses; but in such wars as I 
have been last considering, where the objective is so largely to have 
the matter out and clear the atmosphere, is it too much to expect 
the successful one to be emphatically generous? In such a case 
the Church might intervene with advantage. 

It is right to pray for peace, for this supposes peace with honour. 
But a selfish turn might easily be given to the prayer if we 
emphasise the phrase ‘in these our days,’ as though relegating an 
accumulation of war to our posterity. 

H. I. D. Ryper. 





THE FAILURE OF PARTY GOVERNMENT 


A REPLY 


ONE word in answer to Mr. Kebbel’s very courteous criticism on my 
letter to The Times about the party system of government. The 
subject has, at all events, so far come within the range of practical 
deliberation, that it is worth our while to clear our ideas and know 
that the ground we stand upon is sound. 

We have fundamental questions, says Mr. Kebbel, still before us. 
We have fundamental questions still before us, and are likely to have: 
them until the end of political time. Upon these, as upon great 
questions of other kinds, religious, social, or economical, people will 
naturally align themselves according to their opinions. But between 
such natural alignment on a question of the day, and our banding 
ourselves into organised and permanent parties to contend for the 
offices of Government and the mastery of the State, there is surely all 
the difference in the world. 

In some questions there are more than two sides. To take the 
two questions given as examples by Mr. Kebbel, those of the House 
of Lords and Church disestablishment. Some people want to mend 
the House of Lords, others to end it. Among those who prefer to 
mend it there is great diversity of plans, some being more Conserva- 
tive and others more Radical. In like manner the Radical scheme of 
disestablishment differs materially from the scheme of those who, 
while they think that the Church ought to be separated from the 
State, wish to deal tenderly with the Church and the national religion. 
On what principle are people in political, any more than in any other 
field of action, justified in sinking what they deem important, perhaps 
vital differences of opinion, in deference to party discipline, and for 
the sake of a party victory ? 

I do not know whether Mr. Kebbel is a Home Ruler. If he is 
not, he will probably agree with me that Party brought the United 
Kingdom to the verge of dismemberment. 

A party Parliament cannot be a national council or a deliberative 
assembly in the true sense of the term. It is an arena of party 
strategy and rhetoric. The object of the Government is to hold its 
place against an Opposition always struggling to discredit and sup- 
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plant it, and the energies which should be devoted to administration 
are largely consumed in mere defence. 

You can no longer keep the people within the party lines; they 
break away for their particular objects and fancies, such as Local 
‘Option or the abolition of Vaccination. Then the isolated section 
plays with its crotchety vote on the balance of party, and a minority, 
perhaps a small minority, coerces the nation. What special fancies 
-do in England, special interests as well as fancies do in the United 
States. This malady of party government is on the increase, and no 
cure for it appears. 

That, I beg Mr. Kebbel to observe, to which I call attention is not 
natural and spontaneous union and co-operation for the attainment of 
a particular political object, about which all of those who take part 
are sincerely agreed. It is the permanent division of the nation into 
two political organisations, to one of which each citizen is bound 
through life on pain of being regarded as an apostate to adhere, and 
which are to carry on a perpetual struggle for the offices of State, 
each of them assailing and traducing the other with much of the 
moral bitterness of a civil war, though the theory is that both of 
them are equally necessary to the operation of the political machine. 
Such a system appears to me neither rational nor moral, nor do I 
believe that it can for ever endure. 

National interests are put out of sight. Patriotism gives way to 
party. The main question is what effect the particular course will 
have upon the balance of parties or the possession of power. Funda- 
mental questions are raised, and political revolutions are set on foot, , 
not from a conviction of their necessity, but because a party needs 
wind in its sails. Of this the history of the franchise question is an 
example. Trace it through, and see how much you can find of a 
paramount desire to improve the national polity, not to ‘dish the 
Whigs.’ Read, if you have patience for it, any set of election 
speeches, and see whether the paramount object is the good of the 
nation or the victory of party. 

An incidental evil of the system is that it ties and sacrifices 
administration, which is the ordinary function of government, to 
legislative change, which is only an occasional function. You have 
to discard your great administrator, your Peel, because he happens 
to be in a minority on a question of legislative change. 

The British system of party government unquestionably had its 
origin in the struggle between the Constitutional Whigs and the 
Jacobites, which was morally a civil war, and justified the submission 
of political conscience on all secondary questions to the necessities of 
the conflict. Between 1745 and the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion there was not party government, but a kaleidoscopic series of 
Whig family combinations, disputing ascendency, under George the 
Third, with the personal influence of the Crown. Chatham was 
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distinctly opposed to party, and formed his Ministry in defiance of 
it. Burke, who was in favour of it, is a conclusive witness to its 
absence. Pitt was a Whig, and, like his father, a Parliamentary 
reformer. I doubt whether he ever called himself a Tory. The 
party lines were not drawn again till they were drawn by the out- 
break of the French Revolution, and even then Pitt was willing to 
form a Government of National Defence irrespective of party. 

Constitutional Europe is strewn with the wreck of parties which 
have split into sections and produced total instability of govern- 
ment, a sufficient proof surely that the party system is not a dictate 
of Nature or the normal and necessary foundation of free government. 
Mr. Balfour seems to have been looking at England alone. 

In England one of the parties has been completely shattered, and 
its attempt to reorganise itself and combine its discordant sections 
for an attack on the Government, under the make-shift leadership of 
a Parliamentary tactician, has not hitherto appeared very successful. 
On two fundamental questions, that of the House of Lords and that 
of the Church Establishment, it is already divided against itself. On 
no one present question of importance—so far as one can see—is the 
group of sections which has chosen Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
as its leader really one. To find a bond of combination anda ground 
for moving against the Government it may have to resort to some 
proposal of demagogic bribery in the shape of socialistic confiscation, 
thereby once more illustrating the liabilities of the party system. 
Liberal principle, we are assured, still prevails in the constituencies. 
It may be so, but what is liberal principle? Where is the dividing 
line ? 

Mr. Kebbel thinks that the difficulty has arisen from the attempt 
to work as two parties which are practically three. But how is the 
third party to be extinguished ? How is the indispensable bisection 
to be restored? The fact is that already there are not three parties 
but at least five—the Conservatives, the Liberal Unionists, whose 
liberalism has already caused one Conservative bolt, the Old Liberals, 
‘the Radicals, and the Irish Nationalists, not one of which seems likely 
to accommodate you by its extinction. 

In the United States the system has assumed the form of two 
great machines, under bosses, struggling for the Government with its 
patronage, and shifting their principles and platforms according to 
the necessities of the fray. The result, as wailing patriotism declares, 
is enormous misgovernment and corruption. 

Strong men, men with generous qualities, the party conflict may 
have produced. It could not produce impartial counsellors of the 
nation. The best statesmen—Chatham, Pitt in his earlier days, 
Canning in his later days, Peel—have not been the product of party. 
Canning and Peel were its martyrs. 

As I said before, nobody looks for an immediate change. But if 
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the party system of government, the world over, shows signs of decay, 
the time has surely come for examining its foundations and consider- 
ing how, in the event of its final collapse, it may be replaced by 
government which shall be national, not partisan, and, while duly 
responsible for its actions, shall command the attachment and support 
not only of the half but of the whole of the nation. 

GOLDWIN SMITH. 





THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AS 
BY LAW ESTABLISHED 


] HAVE seen no more fair and temperate statement of the case of the 
‘advanced’ clerical party, in the pending controversy, than the article 
contributed by Sir George Arthur to the last number of this Review. 
I am tempted to follow him, because in the main he professes to 
rely upon arguments of a constitutional or juridical character, which 
may be answered without reference to the questions of doctrine and 
ritual involved in the controversy.: It is encouraging to find Lord 
Halifax quoting Austin, and Sir George Arthur relying on Maine. 

The gist of the article may be stated thus. The writer admits 
but does not defend the unlawful practices of a certain small section 
of the clergy, which, following his example, I dismiss from further 
notice. He appears to admit and to defend ‘lawlessness’ of a 
different kind on the part of a very large section of the clergy and 
laity. The essence of this ‘lawlessness’ is a repudiation of the 
authority of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. This was, 
as Lord Halifax has truly said, the crucial point in the debate on 
Mr. Gedge’s motion in the House of Commons a few days ago. 

The extent to which this repudiation goes is left somewhat obscure 
both in Sir George Arthur’s paper and in the recent memorial of the 
English Church Union. Do the objectors maintain that the decisions of 
the Judicial Committee are not law at all, or merely that the Committee 
is not a suitable tribunal for the decision of ecclesiastical causes ? Their 
intentions are equally obscure. Do they intend to refuse obedience 
to those decisions, or merely to agitate for an alteration of the law 
and a reform of the judicature? The language of the Memorial 
hovers between two entirely separate lines of thought and action— 
between the demand for change and the determination to disobey. 
‘Lord Halifax, however, the recognised leader of the party, appears to 
have committed himself to downright disobedience. He tells us 
that ‘the authority of the Privy Council and of courts subject to its 
jurisdiction is dead, as any who should be imprudent enough to 
invoke their authority again on matters of doctrine and ritual 
would soon be made aware. Again, ‘As spiritual rulers governing 
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the Church according to her own rules and canons, every obedience 
is due to the Bishops; as State officials enforcing the decisions of the 
Judicial Committee, they can claim none.’ And he declares, in 
words attributed to Mr. Keble, that it is the duty of the clergy, so 
long as the Church courts consider themselves bound by the decisions 
of the Judicial Committee, to treat them as the Dissenters treated 
certain Acts of Parliament—7.e. to disregard them and to take the 
consequences. 

Now it would be mere waste of time to argue the question that the 
decisions of the Judicial Committee are the law of the land—binding 
on all courts and persons within their jurisdiction. It is the duty of 
the Executive Government to enforce its decisions as it would enforce 
the decisions of any other court. The practice of Governments and: 
Parliaments hitherto has been to abstain from any word or action 
calculated to disparage the authority of any branch of the judica- 
ture, and the present rules of the House of Commons carry the 
principle even to an inconvenient extreme. The language used by 
Mr. Balfour in the debate on Mr. Gedge’s motion, and his attempt to- 
discriminate between the Episcopate and the Judicial Committee; 
were, I venture to think, a lapse from this high tradition. He treats 
the Judicial Committee—the most illustrious tribunal in the land, 
save one—with less respect than he used to demand for a Removable 
Magistrate in Ireland; and by discriminating between the Episco- 
pate and the Judical Committee, as regards the obedience to be 
expected from Crown presentees, he takes up a position not far 
removed from that of Lord Halifax and the English Church Union. 

But, of course, mere disobedience to the law is not necessarily 
culpable. When the disobedience is justified on conscientious 
grounds, we must accept the plea as a fact alike in the case of the 
recalcitrant clergymen, the conscientious objectors to vaccination, 
and the ‘ Peculiar People.’ The Legislature cannot penetrate into the 
conscience of the offender, but it may well consider, and often has 
considered, whether the law which he refuses to obey should not be 
altered or repealed. There is, however, one material difference 
between the clerical and all other conscientious objectors. The 
law of England may be regarded as one book with many chapters, 
but only one author—the sovereign Parliament. The chapter relating 
to the Church of England contains many statutes. Some prescribe 
the rights of the clergyman and the mode of enforcing them ; others 
define his duties and the mode of enforcing them. The clerical 
objector cleaves to the one set of laws and rejects the other. He 
seeks to approbate and reprobate. I do not press the point about 
ordination vows, or think it necessary to resort to the theory of a 
contract between the clergyman and the State. He is bound to obey 
the law, not because he contracted to do so, but because it is- the 
law. It is enough to make the conscientious objection ofi the 
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clergyman untenable as an excuse for disobedience, that the rules to- 
which he objects are an essential part of the system whereby he 
profits. 

But whether the object of the Clericalists be reform or rebellion, 
their plea is always the same. It is a claim of conscience. Sir 
George Arthur's variations of the theme may be reduced to two 
propositions: (a) that the decisions of the Judicial Committee are 
contrary to justice, inconsistent and self-contradictory, and that 
they often involve what is called judicial legislation ; (6) that the 
court is not a ‘ constitutional’ tribunal ; that the ‘temporal power’ in 
setting up this tribunal has broken its compact with the Church 
without the Church’s consent; that its action is ‘ unconstitutional,’ 
and cannot bind in foro conscientiae; and that the statutes 
creating the court and other statutes ‘were passed in disregard of 
this estate of the realm, which was practically excluded from its 
lawful cognisance of the matter.’ 

As to the first of these propositions, it ought to be sufficient to 
say that the Judicial Committtee may challenge comparison with 
any court known to our own or any other judicial system. Its weak 
point, if any, has been the inclusion of episcopal assessors in eccle- 
siastical cases. As a judicial tribunal it has probably never been 
stronger than it is at this moment. All courts in this country may 
now and again by their decisions virtually make new laws. All 
courts, including the House of Lords itself, may be convicted of 
rendering decisions which are not easily reconcilable with one another. 
And any disappointed suitor, in any court, may be excused for thinking 
the hostile decision biassed or unjust. The attack on the judicial 
character of the Privy Council, even in the hands of Sir George 
Arthur, resolves itself into a complaint which is either applicable to 
all courts of law following English methods of adjudication, or, so far 
as it imputes bias and injustice to the Privy Council, stands abso- 
lutely unsubstantiated. Can anybody believe that a court of bishops 
would excel the trained lawyers of the Committee in the judicial 
virtues of impartiality, consistency, and respect for precedent ? 

The second proposition, that the court is ‘ unconstitutional,’ 
demands more careful consideration, because it covers a good many 
insidious fallacies. I need hardly stop to inquire where is the proof 
of the contract which the State has broken, how the breach of 
contract if proved can make the action of the State unconstitutional, 
or what the unconstitutionality of the action has to do with the 
forum conscientiae ? 

In some countries, notably in the United States, the Legislature 
is not sovereign, but subject to constitutional limitations. If it 
legislates in excess of these limitations, its Acts would be unconstitu- 
tional, and would not be binding in foro conscientiae or in any other 
forum. An Act of Congress of the United States might conceivably be 
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challenged in the court of a justice of the peace in some obscure Western 
town, and by him properly declared null and void because unconsti- 
tutional. Nothing of the kind is possible in this country, With us 
the epithet ‘unconstitutional’ can only mean that the conduct to which 
it is applied is disliked by the Speaker, or is a breach of certain recog- 
nised conventions affecting the constituent elements of the sovereign 
body. The sovereign body, according to Mr. Austin, is the King, 
Lords, and Electorate; the last being represented by the House of 
Commons. If the King were to refuse his assent to a Bill passed by 
both Houses, or if the Lords were to insist on amending a money Bill, 
or if the House of Commons were to surrender its delegated authority 
to the other two co-ordinates, then it might be said that King, 
Lords, or Commons, as the case might be, had been guilty of uncon- 
stitutional conduct. 

What, then, is the constitutional status of the Church of England 
in this the only sense of the term that is worth discussing? I venture 
to say that it has none. It has a legal status, but nothing more. I 
can see no distinction in constitutional theory between the Church of 
England, and, let us say, the Bar of England ; or, to take Mr. Dicey’s 
example, between the clergy of the National Church and the soldiers of 
the national army. There is no‘ estate of the realm,’ other than Crown 
and Parliament, which has any ‘lawful cognisance’ of matters of 
legislation. Lord Halifax and Sir George Arthur dream of a Church 
having a divine right to self-government, or government by its own 
bishops, whose law is higher than the law of the land, and which is 
not bound by laws to which it has not assented. If there be such a 
Church, it is not the ‘Church of England as by law established.’ 

The ecclesiastical law of England is part of the general law of 
the land. ‘It is,’ says Dr. Burn, ‘compounded of these four main 
ingredients—the Civil law, the Canon law, the Common law, and the 
Statute law. Where these laws do interfere and cross each other, the 
order of preference is this: the Civil law submitteth to the Canon 
law ; both of these to the Common law ; and all three to the Statute 
law.’! The statutes cited in Cripps’ Law of the Church and Clergy 
number several hundreds, affecting the property, doctrine, ceremonial, 
and discipline of the Church in many ways. The Church of Eng- 
Jand known to this law is a ‘ Protestant Episcopal Church.’ Other 
Churches have mainly been recognised by the law for penal purposes 
now abandoned. If their doctrine or discipline comes before the 
courts of the country at all, it is not in virtue of its religious cha- 
racter, but as an incident in the administration of the ordinary law of 
property, contract, or trust.? Even the Disestablished Church of 


' So Austin, ‘The canon and civil laws, as they obtain in England, are not less 
portions of the general law than common law or equity.’ 

2 In Cooper v. Gordon, L.#., 8 Eq. 249 (suit to restrain defendant Gordon from 
preaching or acting as pastor of a congregation of Independents), the Court said: 
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Ireland, which was launched on its new career by statute, is in 


virtually the same position. The terms of the statute are worth 
quoting. 


(20) The present ecclesiastical law of Ireland and the present articles, doc- 
trines, rites, rules, discipline and ordinances of the said Church .. . shall be 
deemed to be binding on the members thereof, in the same manner as if such 
members had mutually contracted and agreed to abide by and observe the same. 

(21) All jurisdiction, whether contentious or otherwise, of all the ecclesiastical, 
peculiar, exempt and other courts and persons in Ireland at the time of the passing 
of this Act, having any jurisdiction whatsoever exerciseable in any cause, suit or 
matter, matrimonial, spiritual or ecclesiastical, or in any way connected with, or 
arising out of, the ecclesiastical law of Ireland, shall cease, and the ecclesiastical 


law of Ireland, except in so far as it relates to matrimonial causes and matters, 
shall cease to exist as law. 


It is vain to contend that the supremacy of the Crown or Parlia- 
ment means no more in the case of the Church of England than the 


common subjection of all Churches and all persons to the sovereign 
power. 


Let me here advert briefly to three points in the ecclesiastical 


system which have a special importance in relation to the present 
controversy. 


The first is the relation of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council to matters of doctrine. I concede to Sir George Arthur that 
the court does ‘ determine,’ not indeed what ought to be, but what is 
the doctrine of the Church, and that in the course of a series of 
decisions it may possibly be found that the law has been insensibly 
altered, although I have not seen any good example of such judicial 
legislation. The court has formulated its position exactly in the 
cases of Wilson v. Fendall, and Williams v. Bishop of Salisbury, which 
were proceedings against clergymen for alleged heretical teaching. 


Our province is, on the one hand, to ascertain the true construction of those 
articles of religion and formularies referred to in each charge, according to the legal 
rules for the interpretation of statutes and written instruments; and on the other 
hand, to ascertain the plain grammatical meaning of the passages which are 
charged as being contrary to, or inconsistent with, the doctrine of the Church, 
ascertained in the manner we have described. 

It is obvious that there may be matters of doctrine on which the Church has 
not given any definite rule or standard of faith or opinion; there may be matters 
of religious belief on which the requisition of the Church may be less than scripture 


‘It is in vain to try to confound Mr. Gordon's position as to the permanence of its 
tenure with that of a public officer, or the rector of a parish, or a parish clerk. The 
permanence of their tenure is established by the law of the land for public purposes 
and for a public benefit. The minister of a dissenting congregation has a position 
which the law respects and will protect as that of one chosen by a voluntary associa- 
tion of private persons united for sacred purposes, and entitled to choose a minister 
suitable to their own ‘particular opinions, whose services are to be rewarded out of 
their own private funds : he is engaged upon a contract which is merely a private con- 
tract and which is to be construed with the same regard to the rights of each of the 
contracting parties as any other private contract.’ There are few reported cases, 
Vor. XLV—No. 267 3D 
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may seem to warrant; there may be very many matters of religious speculation 
and inquiry, on which the Church may have refrained from pronouncing any opinion 
at all. On matters on which the Church has prescribed no rule, there is so far 
freedom of opinion, that they may be discussed without penal consequences. Nor 
in a proceeding like the present are we at liberty to ascribe to the Church any rule 
or teaching which we do not find expressly and distinctly stated, or which is not 
plainly invelved in, or to be collected from, that which is written. 


One of the decisions most bitterly complained of is Jenkins v. 
Cook,* in which, says Sir George Arthur, the Committee ‘ insisted that 
@ person was entitled to receive Communion who had publicly de- 
praved Holy Scripture and denied the personality of the devil.’ The 
statement is unfair to the court and most unfair to the appellant in 
question, a layman ‘of irreproachable moral character,’ who on 
account of certain alleged heresies was repelled by the respondent 
from the Communion table.‘ What the Court decided was that the 
appellant was neither ‘an open and notorious evil liver’ nor ‘a 
common and notorious depraver of the Book of Common Prayer,’ and 
that there was no evidence even that he entertained the doctrines 
attributed to him. The Court did not decide that these doctrines 
were otherwise than inconsistent with the formularies of the Church. 
They questioned whether—the prima facie right of a parishioner 
to partake of the Communion having been distinctly declared by 
1 Edward 6, c. 1, s. 8—the canons of 1603, which do not as such bind 
the laity, could of their own authority prescribe causes of refusal 
which would be ‘ lawful’ within the meaning of the statute. This is 
the case which has raised so much ire. It concerned primarily the 
rights of the laity. If Sir George Arthur’s criticism means anything, 
it must mean that the court deliberately perverted the law and 
falsified the facts—a shocking conclusion when one remembers who 
the judges were—or that they ought to have attributed opinions to 
the appellant without evidence, and branded him as an ‘ evil liver’ 
and ‘notorious depraver ’ in consequence. 

The second point is the position of Convocation. It is needless 
here to refer to its history, beyond noting that for more than a 
century it was virtually suppressed by immediate prorogation after 
its assembly. Sir George Arthur denounces its suppression as 
‘arbitrary.’ Noword could be less appropriate. It was the deliberate 
settled and lawful policy of the State from 1717 to 1853. Whether 
the abandonment of that policy was right or wrong need not now be 
discussed.5 Now that Convocation has been restored to active life, 


* Law Reports, 2 Probate Division, 80. 

* «Let Mr. Jenkins,’ said the clergyman, ‘ write me a letter, a calm letter, and say 
he believes in the devil, and I will give him the Sacrament.’ 

® Archbishop Sumner, if I am not mistaken, was among those who doubted the 
pradence of ‘ reviving’ Convocation. It was ‘suppressed ’ because it began to assume 
‘the difficult and dangerous task of fixing the standard of orthodoxy.’ Shortly after 
its revival it found itself in the same troubled waters, as those who have not forgotten 
the publication of Essays and Reviews will remember. The present Archbishop of 
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its capacity as ascertained by law becomes a matter of practical in terest. 
I take the following summary from Mr. Cripps :— 


No regulations made by convocation could be;binding even upon churc hwardens, 
much less upon the people generally, even as regards church or churchyard or 
other things ecclesiastical, or even as to the mode or ordering of Divine Service. 
As regards the clergy themselves the power of convocation over them is very 
limited, for it has been decided 

(1) That a convocation cannot assemble at their convocation without the 
consent of the King. 

(2) That after their assembly they cannot confer to constitute any new canon 
without the consent or licence of the King. 

(3) When they, upon any conference, conclude any canons, yet they cannot 
execute any of their canons without the royal assent. 

(4) That they cannot execute any after the royal assent, but with these four 
limitations: 

(a) That they be not against the prerogative of the King, nor 

(6) Against the common law, nor 

(c) Against any statute law, nor 

(d) Against any custom of the realm. 

The power of the convocation to make ecclesiastical regulations is, moreover, 
by inference, still further limited by other Acts of Parliament, such as by the 
Acts of Uniformity under Elizabeth and Charles the Second: and especially by 
that confirming (and thereby rendering unalterable without the sanction of 
Parliament) the Thirty-nine Articles. ; 


Lastly, as to the Bishops. The Church as established by law is, 
as we have seen, a Protestant Episcopal Church. Episcopacy is of 
the essence of its form of government, and the main object of the 
advanced party is to give increased control to the Episcopate. But 
who are the Bishops? They are the nominees of the temporal power, 
as much so as are the judges. In the one case, as in the other, the 
Crown may appoint any person it pleases, being duly qualified accord- 
ing to law. The tortuous proceedings of an Episcopal election can 
hardly disguise the real facts. When a see becomes vacant the 
dean and chapter must proceed to elect a new bishop. This they 
do in virtue of the congé @élire issuing from the Crown, and accom- 
panied by a letter missive naming the person whom they must elect. 
It is the law of the land that they must elect the person so named, 
and even if they refuse to doso, the person so named or another may 
be nominated directly by the Crown. And ‘if the dean and chapter 
do not elect in the manner appointed within twenty days after the 
congé d'élire has come into their hands, or if the archbishop or bishop 
refuse to confirm, invest, and consecrate the person elected within 
twenty days after the letters patent have come into their hands, then 
such dean and any person of such chapter, or any such archbishop 
or bishop, shall incur all the penalties of a premunire.’ I find 
singularly little allusion to this part of the system in the literature 


Canterbury was then a suspect. Lord Westbury’s description in the House of Lords 
of the powers of Convocation has been condemned by many for its flippancy and 
levity, but its accuracy has not been successfully challenged. 
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of the controversy, and yet to most people it is a manifestation of 
State control over the Church even more striking than the jurisdic- 
tion of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. If its incidents 
were better known, it would probably shock the consciences of many 
who have no sympathy with sacerdotal pretensions. I do not know 
with what forms and ceremonies the dean and chapter proceed to 
elect the person whom not to elect would be a penal offence. When 
Dr. Hampden was appointed by the Crown to the see of Hereford, 
the Dean, conscientiously believing him to be unfit for the office, 
determined not to elect him, and so informed the Crown. The 
answer of the Prime Minister (Lord John Russell) is well known. ‘I 
have had the honour to receive your letter,’ he said, ‘in which you 
intimate to me your intention of violating the law.’ Now Epis- 
copacy, as I have said, is of the essence of English Church Govern- 
ment. The Church Union speaks scornfully of bishops who are 
mere ‘state officials.’ Yet what are they in reality but state 
officials? How do they differ in this respect from the judges of the 
Judicial Committee’ The latter must be selected, as the bishops 
must be selected, from a class of persons possessing specified qualifica- 
tions. One of these, in the case of the Judicial Committee, is previous 
experience in high judicial office. When Sir Robert Collier was 
made a judge of the Common Pleas in order to qualify him for a 
seat on the Committee, to which he immediately passed, the country 
was convulsed by the so-called scandal. When a Cambridge graduate 
about the same time took an ad ewndem degree at Oxford in order 
to qualify himself for a Crown living restricted to Oxford graduates, 
many persons were or professed to be equally or more gravely 
scandalised. The echoes of the Collier ‘scandal’ and the Ewelme 
Rectory ‘ scandal’ have not wholly died away evennow. But nothing 
is ever heard of the recurring scandals of the congé d’élire. 

I limit myself to the Judicial Committee, Convocation, and the 
Bishops, because they roughly correspond to the ancient and familiar 
distribution of the functions of government into judicial, legislative, 
and administrative. In the Church as by law established, . these 
functions are completely under State control. The law of the Church 
is the law of the land, subsisting as such like all the rest of the 
law, by the will of the sovereign power—the State. It is declared 
and administered by officials selected by the State; and the State 
has reduced to impotence the only assembly in the Church which 
has ever had even the simulacrum of legislative powers. And all 
this has been the established law and practice for generation after 
generation. It may be all wrong, irreligious, and sinful, but to call 
it unconstitutional in any sense which is not a mere equivalent of 
the other terms would be absurd. It is vain to say, with Dr. Stubbs, 
that the clergy have not surrendered this or agreed to that. Their 
consent was not and is not necessary. 
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The presence of Bishops in the House of Lords does not in 
any way affect the constitutional status of the Church. They are 
not an integral part of the House; their assent or dissent is 
not material to the action of the House, except in so far as their 
individual votes count in the division lobby. They are in no better 
and no worse position than the ‘ law lords,’ the four life peers, who are 
virtually, under another name, the dreaded Judicial Committee itself. 

The strongest ‘ constitutional’ ground ever occupied by the Church 
of England in modern times she owed to the Act of Union with 
Ireland. That statute united ‘the Churches of England and Ire- 
land into one Protestant Episcopal Church, to be called the United 
Church of England and Ireland,’ and enacted that ‘the doctrine, 
worship, and discipline of the said Church shall be and remain in 
full force for ever, as the same are now by law established in the 
Church of England, and that the continuance and preservation of the 
said United Church as the Established Church of England and Ireland 
shall be deemed and be taken to be an essential and fundamental 
part of the Union.’ The Church of Scotland occupies an exactly 
similar position in the Act of Union with Scotland. Yet the Irish 
Church has been disestablished, and, some at least of the provisions 
of the Scotch Act have been repealed. There is some excuse for 
those who contended that these acts repealing ‘fundamental laws’ 
were unconstitutional. The argument had nothing to do with the 
rights of the Churches as such. It applied, if it applied at all, to 
the whole of the fundamental law. It meant that for all time the 
sovereign power was under a legal or moral obligation to abstain from 
amending or repealing statutory enactments which originated in a 
treaty between two heretofore independent Parliaments. I do not 
know whether such an argument would be seriously put forward 
now. But the Act of 1869, which disunited the two Churches, dis- 
established the Irish portion, and declared that the ecclesiastical law 
of Ireland should no longer subsist as law, but as contract—all in the 
teeth of the perpetual provisions of the Treaty—reduces to insig- 
nificance the ‘ constitutional’ objections to any dealings of the State 
with the Church of England.° 

In the ecclesiastical law of England then, as it now stands, there 
is apparent everywhere the controlling hand of the State. In the 
British Constitution there is no recognition of any authority—call it 
Church or Clergy—entitled to treat with the State on equal or on any 
terms. All this, it may be said, is not an answer to the complaints of 
the Clericalists, but an admission of their grievances. In a sense 

® In the United States a Disendowment Act would apparently be, in the strictest 
sense, wnconstitutional. The colony of Virginia, before it became a state, had an 
Endowed Established Church. In 1801 after the constitution had prohibited the 
creation or continuance of religious establishments, the Legislature asserted its right 


to resume the property conferred on the Church by the former sovereignty. Held 
an unconstitutional Act. See Cooley on Constitutional Limitations, p. 275. 
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that is true. With the views they hold their position is even more 
unsatisfactory than they themselves seem to realise. For what is 
this ‘State’ whose hand lies so heavy upon them ? 

The use of abstract terms—hardly avoidable in such a discussion— 
has caused an important fact to be generally forgotten or ignored. I 
refer to the complete transformation of the character of the State 
since the Reformation period. Lord Halifax, in his letter to the 
Bishop of Winchester, says that ‘the jurisdiction claimed by Henry, 
or recognised by the Acts in question as belonging to the sovereign, 
was personal to the king in his character of a Christian prince ;’ and 
asks, ‘what place can a jurisdiction founded upon such claims as 
these have in a Parliamentary system of Government like our own ?’ 
Without admitting the accuracy of the statement, or the relevancy of 
the question founded thereon, one must not only admit but insist upon 
the fact that the State has totally changed its character since the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, and that to an extent far greater than Lord 
Halifax recognises. An Act of Parliament of that reign had, and so 
far as unrepealed still has, the same legal effect as an Act of the 
present Parliament. The continuity of State authority has been 
unbroken, but its constituent elements have been altogether trans- 
formed. The State in the reign of Henry consisted of the king and 

Parliament. The king was the King of England; the Parliament 
was the Parliament of England only. The consent of the king was as 
important a factor in the making of an Act of Parliament as was the 
consent of the Houses of Parliament. The king, in the executive 
sphere, played a purely personal part. Under our present constitutional 
system the king has no share whatever in legislation. In the execu- 
tive sphere his functions have passed to his ministers, who are 
dependent for their continued existence upon the continued support, 
not of Parliament, but of the House of Commons alone. Parliament 
is no longer the Parliament of England only, but of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. Neither its members nor its 
electors are under any obligation to be, or profess to be, adherents of 
the Church of England, or even of the Christian religion. The same 
thing is true, of course, of the ministers who exercise the functions of 
the Crown, even in ecclesiastical affairs, including the appointment of 
bishops, the nomination to Crown livings, and the control of Convoca- 
tion. The Roman Catholic Emancipation Act (1829) enacted (sec. 18) 
that no Roman Catholic is to advise the Crown in the ap- 
pointment to offices in the Established Churches. The alleged 
disqualification of Roman Catholics for the office of Lord Chan- 

cellor must be regarded as doubtful. Sir William Harcourt says 

that the ‘law of the National Church was established in the reign of 

Elizabeth by the national authority of the laity against the will of 

the ecclesiastics,’ and he predicts that ‘the laity’ will not permit 

ecclesiastics to become the sole authority in the Church. Both the 
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statement and the prediction are probably correct, but the ‘ laity’ 
which governs now is not the ‘ laity’ which prevailed in the time of 
Elizabeth. It is the laity of Great Britain and Ireland, and its 
decision, when the time comes for deciding, may or may not be in 
conformity with the wishes of the laity of the Church of England, or 
even of England as a whole. Each of the Acts of Union brought a 
new partner into the sovereign firm. 

Do these facts strengthen the position of the Clericalists, either 
in respect of their avowed ‘ lawlessness,’ or in their demand for an 
alteration of the law? I venture tothink that they do not. The duty 
of obedience and the right of resistance to the law of the land depend 
on considerations which are not affected by what has just been said. 
But I confess they seem to me to make the position of those whose 
dream is of an independent Church governed by its own ‘ spiritualty ’ 
not only intolerable but unintelligible. 

It is urged that the plan of the Clericalists is not inconsistent 
with the principle of Establishment. Of course it is not. One may 
conceive any number of variations of the system of Establishment, 
and this among the rest. They cite the example of the Church of 
Scotland with its Kirk-Sessions, Presbyteries, Synods, and General 
Assembly, exercising, in this order of subordination, a jurisdiction 
which, within its own sphere, is independent of the Court of Session. 
The State has placed the General Assembly in Scotland in a position 
analogous to that of the Judicial Committee in England. Each 
court is, within its special jurisdiction, the final court of appeal, 
and therefore independent of all other courts. Each court owes its 
authority to statute. Which is the better tribunal is a perfectly fair 
question for debate ; but one which probably does not interest the Cleri- 
calists. The last thing they are likely to ask for is an ecclesiastical 
judicature in which the lowest tribunal has a majority of laymen and 
the highest a bare majority of ministers. They use the Scotch system 
by way of analogy merely as an example of an Established Church 
governed by ‘spiritual’ tribunals. They are driven by stress of 
argument to acknowledge the ‘orders’ not only of the Scotch 
minister, but of the Scotch elder; much, I should think, to the 
astonishment of both, certainly of the latter. The argument is 
really frivolous. From the mixed lay and clerical assemblies of 
Scotland you can draw no inference favourable to the establishment 
of an Episcopal absolutism in the Church of England. And while 
relying on the Scotch analogy, Lord Halifax and his friends fail to 
make due note of the fact that in 1843 the Church of Scotland, after 
the rejection of its petition to Parliament for greater freedom, was 
broken in two—one-half of its ministers and lay members renouncing 

the benefits of the Establishment, and founding at their own cost 
the free and independent Church of their hearts’ desire. Since 1843 
patronage has been abolished, but otherwise, in spite of the judicial 
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dicta sometimes referred to, the true relations of Church and State 
in Scotland have not substantially changed. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I am not arguing against the 
opinions in respect of doctrine or ritual professed or held by the 
. a Clericalists, nor do I think it is quite fair to accuse them of setting 

up a law for themselves. On the contrary, they seem to me to be 
pining for authority. Only it must be a ‘spiritual’ authority. They 
wish to obey the ‘higher law,’ and the Bishops as its exponents, 
but if the Bishops take their law from the State they will have none 
ofthem. This is quite a different thing from making a law unto 
themselves. But I see nothing in these opinions or in the consti- 
tutional and juridical pleas to which I have mainly addressed myself, 
to stay the hands of those who insist upon enforcing the law against 
them. 

As to legislative proposals designed, in Mr. Balfour’s phrase, to 
give ‘autonomy to the Church,’ it will be time enough to discuss 
them when they come before Parliament and the country. The 
electorate of the three Kingdoms will in the end decide all such 
questions. It will be difficult, I imagine, to convince the majority 
of that body that lawyers are not better qualified than clergymen 
to be judges even in ecclesiastical cases, or that the position of 
the laity is likely to be improved by the institution of clerical 
government in the Protestant Church of England as established by 
law. 


EDMUND ROBERTSON. 
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WOMAN AS AN ATHLETE 


A REPLY TO DR. ARABELLA KENEALY 


It is too bad that just as the ‘modern woman’ is enjoying a well- 
merited peace after the somewhat savage but witty attacks made 
upon her by the lamented writer of ‘the Girl of the Period,’ she 
should be harassed by minor foes, who, though neither savage 
nor witty, are very solemn, owing doubtless to a lack of humour, and 
tedious to the point of depression in the Saturnian bolts they launch 
at her ‘ advanced’ head. 

It is now Dr. Arabella Kenealy who confronts us, in the April 
number of this Review, with the statement that ‘ Nature can but be 
disgusted with our modern rendering of Baby ;’ and from the Endor 
of feminine athleticism calls up a Samuel whom she thus describes : 
‘So sorry a poor creature the baby of this nineteenth century is, 
indeed, that he cannot assimilate milk.’ 

This will doubtless come as more or less of a surprise to the 
mother of the said baby, and had the portentous words appeared on 
the wrapper of a tin of condensed milk, or one of the numerous Foods 
for Infants, they might have been designated as claptrap by those 
who are given to sitting in the seat of the scornful when considering 
such things. But coming from one in authority who is compelled 
by sheer force of circumstances thus to write of herself, ‘my know- 
ledge of physiology and medicine forbade me to entertain the belief 
common to the laity,’ &c. &c., there is nothing for it but for the said 
laity to take up a position suitable to its humble ignorance, and see 
if by any means ‘ Nature’ (by the way, who is Nature?) can be 
persuaded to take a less dyspeptic view of the babies of the nine- 
teenth century. 

One of the said laity, whom a great university has recently 
delighted to honour with a not prematurely granted degree, took 
infinite pains to show the world the aforesaid Baby as he (or she) 
appears in the homes of university women students; and one of the 
most unique, and certainly one of the most popular, exhibits in the 
Woman’s Building of the World’s Fair, Chicago, was Mrs, Henry 
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Fawcett’s collection of the bewitching and unusually beautiful little 
children of women who have won university degrees, and married. 

If ‘Nature’ was disgusted with these, she must have grown 
cantankerous indeed, and her opinion as formulated by Arabella 
Kenealy, L.R.C.P., is of no value to science, or to the average sane 
man or woman. 

It seemed little short of blasphemy, then, to contemplate these 
cuddlesome, happy-looking, intelligent, and buxom babes, and go 
back in memory over a diatribe written by a titled M.D. on the dire 
consequences to the race that must inevitably ensue when women 
go in for the higher education, or, in other words, are taught to 
think great thoughts instead of little ones, and to reason carefully 
instead of carelessly jumping at conclusions. 

It seems hardly less blasphemous against the baby, now, to 
listen to such sentences as the following taken from the article in 
question, ‘ Woman as an Athlete.’ 

Nature is groaning for the misinterpretation modern woman is placing on the 
slackening of her rein. 

She knows it is the laboriously evolved potentiality of the race they [Clara 
and her sister athletes] are expending on their muscles. 

In the words of the immortal Betsy Prig, ‘I don’t believe there’s 
no sich a person’ as ‘ Nature’ who ‘knows’ anything of the kind! 
Common experience, as well as reason, is on the side of the more 
assured safety of both mother and child when the mother is 
muscular and well-developed, as against that of the average puny 
and ill-developed one. 

Also, does it not seem somewhat premature to accuse Clara of 
‘ squandering the potentiality of the race’ because she has taken to 
bicycling, in view of the fact that the first ladies’ cycle was put on 
the market by the oldest Coventry firm of cycle makers so few years 
ago? When one considers the ages that have elapsed in the evolu- 
tion of the said race, it is provocative of mirth, to say the least of it, 
to be told that the recent adoption of one pastime among so many is 
seriously going to transfer that potentiality to the expended force of 
a mere handful of women, when their numbers are considered in 
relation to even the present population of the world. 

But lest there should be a sowpgon of that ‘assertiveness (that 
blemish of the modern woman :’ vide Miss Kenealy) in these remarks, 
let it be put in the form of a question timidly asked with appropriate 
modesty by one of the laity: ‘May not the process of natural 
selection be trusted to decide in favour of the muscular as against 
the unmuscular of either sex?’ Does not all the teaching of science 
and of experience justify us in making even an assertion in the 
affirmative ? 

But to return to Baby, who, as we are assured with much solemnity, 
is ‘ eternal,’ to the evident disparagement of the ‘ philosopher’ whose 
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wisdom is ‘ written in sand’ for the tide to wash away, surely, never 
had Baby (Iam speaking for the country I know most about, England) 
so good a time as he has now! 

Formerly ‘ female persons of quality,’ and other ‘ females’ who 
aspired to be accounted as such, did not feed their infants, and the 
wet-nurse with the pitiful tragedy of her calling belonged to a very 
numerous class, compared with that of her present-day successors. 

The binding, swathing, pinning, tying, robing, capping, and 
general smothering of the hapless little creature is a bit of nursery 
history horrible to contemplate; and one is hardly surprised that 
the victims of such sharp contrasts of heat and cold should have pro- 
vided the crowd of present life with a large army of ill-developed and 
degenerate bodies. Nor is it surprising when some of the owners of 
these ill-developed bodies accept the limitations of their physical in- 
feriority as being the standard of attainment beyond which all else 
in woman is ‘abnormal muscle energy,’ ‘ approximation to the type 
masculine,’ ‘degeneration from the especial excellencies Nature 
planned for the type feminine ;’ one of the Nemeses of physical 
inadequacy being too often a want of breadth and robustness in the 
mental outlook, and of a sense of proportion. 

On behalf of the eternal Baby, there is displayed in our time an 
enthusiasm that does not appear to have had its parallel in any 
former day. 

Weekly and monthly journals have sprung up by the score all 
anxious to place the newest and most comfortable of cradles and 
carriages at the services of Baby; designs for the most tasteful (and 
least boring to his temper) of layettes are duly drawn by special artists 
for the monthly gaze of eager mothers, sisters, and maiden aunts ; his 
toyshops and sweetshops are now quite an important feature in every 
town. However poor his homestead and shabby his toilet, he takes 
his airings in the royal parks of London as a matter of right, where 
once he was contumeliously bidden to be gone. The august govern- 
ing power of London, the L.C.C., brings a part of the seashore to his 
feet, so that he may have a summer’s day delight with spade and 
bucket in the safety of a sandheap in the open space near his home ; 
while a great society exists for the protection of the weaker brethren 
of the helpless Baby brigade. From the Royal Lady on the throne to 
the rag-sorter on the Bermondsey refuse heaps, there is a recogni- 
tion of the rights of Baby that throws into blacker relief the always 
existent neglect, ‘scorn, and cruelty than they ever stood out against 
before. 

And now to turn to the apocryphal ‘Clara’ round whose 
Amazonian thews and sinews Dr. Kenealy has draped so melancholy 
a garment of sackcloth, and over whose vanished elusiveness of face 
she wails the following dirge : ‘the charm she has lost in the suspicion 
of a “ bicycle face ” (the face of muscular tension) was incommunicable, 
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a dainty, elusive quality, which could not be put into words nor 
reproduced on canvas; so the highest of all attributes are silent, as, 
for example, sympathy, that sweetest quality which without necessity 
for speech lays the balm distilled in the crucible of one person’s 
emotions for another’s need—lays this balm gently to the wound in 
that other’s nature.’ 

‘Clara’ was ‘once an invaluable girl,’ who tired with a walk 
beyond two miles. She is stated to have soothed her father’s ruffled 
temper, taken walks with him; to have gone on errands for her 
mother; assisted brother Tom with his lessons, sympathised with 
his woes or joys; trimmed Rosy’s hats, and according to her own 
account, on which surely some reliance is to be placed, ‘ used to be 
the idlest person, finnicking all day about the house and getting 
tired.’ 

Alas ! two years ago this admirable girl took to cycling, and now, 
according to her chronicler, ‘Clara finds no time for any of these 
ministrations.’ 

It is very hard to believe this last statement. Even woman as an 
athlete cannot cycle all day long, from sun-up to sun-down ; and if 
before she learned to cycle Clara performed these ministrations from 
a sense of duty and family love, there is literally nothing in the fact 
of her cycling to interfere with her doing so afterwards, but rather 
every reason why she should perform them more efficiently, as she 
evidently is not so easily tired, and has a little more enjoyment in 
the day to look forward to. 

It is, however, possible that her father’s ruffled temper may have 
been caused by doctors’ and druggists’ bills, and that in view of these 
being no longer incurred by Clara at any rate, he looks upon his 
muscular daughter unruffled, and the need for that part of her 
ministrations no longer exists. As to Tom, he may have left school 
by now, and has sought a sympathiser elsewhere, probably some 
other girl with a bicycle, who has promised to be a sister to him; 
Rosy ought to have grown big enough to trim her own hats by now, 
and probably does, greatly preferring her own tastes in this matter 
to those of Clara. As for her mother’s errands, and the flowers and 
books taken to less fortunate friends in those days when two feet 
grew so tired in the performance of these ministrations, the bicycle 
is so much more expeditious a mode of purveying and executing 
commissions, the reason for her ceasing to perform this part of her 
duty must be sought for elsewhere than in the use of the wheel. The 
development of muscle does not suddenly bring about a radical 
change in the character, and turn a conscientious unselfish girl into 
a cold and unfeeling lump of human clay. 

But perhaps Rosy is very properly taking her turn at the errands, 
also the flowers and books; and if so, there seems no adequate 
reason why there should be all this fuss in nearly ten pages of closely 
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printed matter because Clara can ‘manage twenty miles easily’ 
(some of the least muscular members of the cycle club to which the 
writer belongs can do this and go to business next morning all the 
fresher for the enjoyment and exercise), and because ‘When she 
feels moped she goes fora six-mile spin,’ and declares that she ‘ comes 
back a new creature.’ 

‘ According to the powers, and the sensitiveness, any expenditure 
of force beyond that manufactured by the economy as its daily out- 
put is followed by fatigue, irritability, or depression, and a general 
sense of not being up to the mark,’ says Dr. Kenealy; and as Clara 
testifies to feeling ‘splendidly fit,’ we may reasonably hope that 
she is by no means expending force beyond ‘the limitations of her 
energy.’ 

But there is another aspect of the change that has taken place 
in Clara during the two short years in which she has bicycled: ‘the 
haze, the elusiveness, the subtle suggestion of the face are gone,’ and 
alas, ‘now one could paint her portrait with ease. Formerly only 
the most ingenious and sympathetic art could have reproduced her 
subtle and mysterious charm.’ 

This may or may not be. But it has absolutely nothing to do 
with the subject on which the whole article is supposed to turn, viz., 
in Dr. Kenealy’s own words—‘ the first care of intelligent mother- 
hood will be to see that none of those powers that belong to her 
highest development . . . . shall be impoverished, debased, or mis- 
applied.’ 

A face ‘ with a subtle suggestion in it’ may not be an indication 
of ‘ power that belongs to the highest development.’ An elusive 
expression may be charming, but it may be the result of inherent 
slyness and mental timidity, or it may be a temporary expression 
created by the dawn of love, or some other tenderly cherished secret. 
Anyhow it belongs generally to youth, and inevitably passes away 
with youth into something more in harmony with maturer years. 
But, in any case, if its preservation is at the expense of muscular 
development, the best interests of Clara and the race are not served 
by its retention, for from the point of charm alone ‘the face of 
muscular tension’ produced by cycling will be more desirable than 
that produced by the long misery of sick-headaches and other pains 
of dyspeptic and sedentary folk. 

But what strikes that member of the laity who is writing this 
present article as exceedingly funny in Dr. Kenealy’s strictures on 
Clara is the statement of one of the items at least that the girl has 
‘bartered for a mess of muscle ’"—‘ already her modiste has been put 
to the necessity of puffings and pleatings where Nature had planned 
the daintiest of devices.’ If this is true, it is quite evident that Clara 
is still very far from the ideal of feminine muscularity, and is suffer- 
ing—with thousands of other young women who are not so well off as 
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herself, in possessing a ‘ bike’ and leisure to use it—from the want of 
fresh air, or want of proper nutriment—the requisite physical 
culture, or it may be peace of mind, the absence of which is apt to 
make some folks very thin. 

The feminine acrobat, trapeze performer, and popular danseuse 
give us some idea of the ideal feminine figure in the bountiful curves 
and outlines where difference of sex is most marked. If an object 
lesson is sought to prove that muscular development tends to empha- 
sise the evolution: of sex differentiation, it can be found in such 
shows as Barnum and Bailey’s, in the beautiful bodies of both male 
and female acrobats. While if another is needed to demonstrate that 
want of muscular development produces an approximation to the 
type masculine, it can be found, alas, all too easily among women 
who either cannot take exercise (as over-worked teachers, and 
seamstresses) or who will not, as the lazy ones who before becoming 
very fat and ungraceful have always had to put on those ‘ puffings 
and pads’ which Dr. Kenealy says ‘are such an insult to the baby.’ 
Alas, sometimes these much disparaged puffings and pleatings have 
been lamentably insufficient, and there has been no friendly voice to 
whisper to them, ‘ Friend, go up higher !’ 

This brings us to another altogether debatable assertion made 
by Clara’s chronicler: ‘modesty being, as digestion is, a human 
function.’ : 

Is modesty a function ? 

Is it not rather the outward and visible sign of an inward and 
spiritual grace that regulates function, controls conduct, and can be 
exercised alike by a Sandow or Zo, the cripple in the hospital 
ward or the hero of the battlefield, the child in the nursery or the 
fashionable lady in the matter of evening gowns, and even the 
athletic woman who can do a twenty or more miles’ spin. 

Modesty is also relative, and can hardly be described as a 
function, for it is not the putting on of a bathing dress that is 
immodest, but the wearing of it on an unnecessary occasion; and 
while a British jury and landlady may be impressed with the dreadful 
indecency of the useful rationals worn by a stately Lady Harberton, 
they may also be able to take as a matter of course the ‘ backs and 
fronts’ of society in evening dress. 

But is it not something like nonsense to talk about the ‘ unsexed 
female brick-maker’? Especially as the sentence concludes by 
admitting that she (poor thing) ‘may do more than her numerical 
share in supplying citizens to the state.’ 

Nothing can unsex short of death; no indecency, or vulgarity, 
loudness, coarseness, or cruelty: these can but emphasise the sex by 
the shame they bring on it, in the outrage of it. 

Even those deplorable slaves in the coal mines in the early part 
of this century, the women who crawled sometimes on all fours, with 
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a leather strap wearing wart-like callosities on that ‘which the 
modiste hides with puffings and pleatings,’ dragging trucks of coal 
as now they are dragged by horse or mule—even these, debased, 
degraded, and bestialised as they could hardly help being under such 
conditions, painfully proclaimed the indelibility of sex, not by the 
clothing they wore, for they mostly dressed as men, but by the 
pains they bore when a few hours only were spared from the hauling 
of the coal to give birth to a new ‘ hand.’ 

In looking back over the difficult and more or less painful track 
along which sex has passed through all the ages from the beginning 
until now, noting the stress and strain to v iich ignorance, want, dirt, 
disease, despotism and sin have subjected it, it is, to say the least, 
unthinkable that it will give way beneath what Dr. Kenealy calls 
‘the abnormal muscular development of the modern woman.’ 

But is it quite certain that we are in a position to judge of what 
is ‘abnormal muscular development’? Have we in our midst to-day 
any class of women who can accurately and without a suspicion of 
overstatement be called ‘ athletes’ ? 

‘Clara’ surely does not seriously come under that heading, and 
it would appear she has been dubbed an athlete by her chronicler 
more in derision than in earnest. ‘ 

The greater number of the acrobats &c. beforementioned come 
from other countries, and the harmless football teams or cricket 
players who occasionally try conclusions in public matches are 
neither sufficiently numerous nor have they existed long enough by 
many decades for Dr. Kenealy to credit them with ‘the physical 
deterioration and decadence’ for ‘which the abnormal activities of 
modern woman’ are responsible. 

In the course of her article Dr. Kenealy makes many assertions 
which are easy to refute, but the length of this article forbids more 
than a passing glimpse at one or two of them. 

‘Clara’s muscle power has not at all conduced to Clara’s useful- 
ness,’ and we are told that Clara is the prototype of the modern 
woman. It might be assumed from the foregoing that these very 
modern women, the Lady Guardians of the Poor, members of School 
Boards, Factory Inspectors, Gardeners, Actresses, Trained Nurses, 
Mistresses of Physical Training Colleges, Public Speakers, and even 
Lady Doctors are either unmuscular, or not useful ! 

Another statement is : ‘now it is a physiological fact that muscle 
vigour is no test even of masculine health.’ Are we to infer from 
this that muscular debility is a test of masculine health—especially 
when that wondrous muscle the heart is taken into consideration ? 

Anyhow muscle vigour along with certain moral qualities would 
appear to be a much more valuable commodity in a time of dire 
calamity than the absence of it, if we may believe a well-known artist’s 
modest account of his heroic conduct during the late heartrending 
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disaster of the Stella shipwreck, as it is told in the pages of the Daily 
Chronicle, and prefaced with the remark, ‘Mr. Anderson owes his 
life to a robust constitution, and many years’ devotion to outdoor 
sports.’ 

Here is another debatable assertion : ‘ and this, which is true of the 
sex whose province it is to be muscular, is essentially true of the sex 
whose province it is not.’ 

Who has decided that it is not woman’s province to be muscular ? 

Certainly not the ancient Greek, whose Venus de Milo is eloquent 
in her stony silence as to the exquisite charm and beauty perfectly 
developed muscle can show to an admiring world. Certainly not 
Grace Darling, whose strong arms and strong heart braved so many a 
storm and saved so many a precious life, when an unmuscular woman, 
however tender her pity, would have been useless. 

Nor is it likely that, in view of the pathetic deathroll of primipare 
and first babies, science will assert that in order to fulfil her highest 
duty with safety to herself and her offspring it is not the modern 
woman’s province to be muscular. 

As for the young shop assistant, whose muscles are enfeebled by 
bad air and poor food, unrelieved by change from the tension of 
standing still for so many weary hours, is any sane person going to 
affirm that it is not her province to be muscular ? 

The next assertion that has to be refuted really deserves treatment 
somewhat more drastic; and it is astounding indeed to think of 
what a total lack of information or discernment must have given rise 
to it. 


It may be objected that these qualities, the lack whereof I deprecate in Clara 
[sympathy, gentleness, &c.], have been well relegated to that morass of sub- 
mergence whence woman has laboriously emerged . . . which occupied woman ere the 
tide of emancipation set in. For the reformer has taught her to despise that which, 
scorn the term as she will, and does, must by the nature of things remain her 
sphere, instead of teaching her to enlarge and develop, and bring to that sphere 
intelligences that should lift it for ever and before all men from a position of 
contempt. 


Of what reformers is Dr. Kenealy speaking ? 

The women we English women look upon as our reformers have 
never taught us any such thing, but quite the reverse; and when 
one passes in review the lives and teaching of the women who have 
made this century famous for reforms in the treatment of the criminal, 
the lunatic, the blind, the poor, the sick, the orphan, the outcast, 
and the drunkard, and have stirred in their fellow women not only a 
yearning for recognised citizenship, but enthusiasm for the fulfilment 
of such of its duties as prejudice could not withhold from them, one 
is struck with the promise of a nobler and happier home life that 
rings out in the utterances of these pioneer women. 

It was with a feeling of positive thankfulness that one turned 
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from the dreary libel of the woman reformer in ‘ Woman as an Athlete’ 
to the cheery article, a few pages off, wherein the Hon. Mrs, 
Anstruther tells us, with no apology for doing so, that one of the 
rocks ahead that threaten the career of the Ladies’ Club is one that 
has never disturbed the Carlton, or the Turf, and that is the unsettled 
question as to whether the club drawing-room shall or shall not be 
liable to be turned into a nursery for the eternal infant. It wasa 
relief to know that the modern woman still loves her children, and, 
now more than ever before, delights in having them with her, and 
presenting them to the gaze of admiring friends. 

Dr. Kenealy’s final bolt needs no adjective of mine to define its 
quality, and speaks for itself in the following words : 

In debasing her womanhood, in becoming a neuter, she descends from the 
standpoint from which life was interesting. And more and more every year, dis- 
carding the duties Nature planned for her employment and delight, she cries out 
that life is dull and empty. 

She no longer preserves and brews. She no longer weaves and fashions. Her 
children are nursed, fed, clothed, taught, and trained by hirelings; her sick are 
tended by the professional nurse, her guests are entertained by paid performers. 
What truly remain which may be called her duties? What is left to her indeed 
but boredom ? 


And it must be remembered that this tirade, which fittingly ends 
with boredom, is not, according to the writer’s own showing, uttered 


against those idle Society or other women who have always been 
reprobated by the majority of their sex; for again Dr. Kenealy’s own 
words are quoted : 


I speak now of woman in the van of the so-called forward movement, and I do 
not speak of ‘higher educated women,’ nor of professional women, nor of women 
trained in any special way, for the wave of ‘newness’ has touched all alike; 
fashionable woman, fireside woman, all have been splashed by this same wave 
which, intended to lift them forward in the tide of progress, bids fair to carry 
them off their feet—this modern woman, who, instead of serving for a terrible 
warning, is in danger of proving her sex’s example. 


Jam is made in Brobdingnagian proportions to-day, and the 
majority of those employed in its manufacture are women. The 
weaving done by women, and the ‘ fashioning,’ 7.e. dressmaking and 
millinery, is in quantities so colossal compared with either the demand 
or the possibility of having it, in former times, that comment on 
these two branches of ‘ fashioning’ among modern women is un- 
necessary ; but what about the Art Needlework Schools at South 
Kensington, and other places, with the ever-increasing varieties of 
exquisite work, in the production of which women of the highest 
birth, the middle-class woman, and her less well-born sisters, are 
drawn into a common fellowship of passionate interest in the subtle 
mysteries of beautiful lace, embroideries, and improved decoration ? 
If it be true that the mother of to-day, whether poor or rich, has to 
invoke the aid of other women (and men also) in the all-important 
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work of feeding, clothing, training, and teaching her children, it is 
surely nothing less than vulgar snobbery to speak of these as 
‘ hirelings.’ 

As for the guests entertained by ‘the paid performer,’ let the 
said guests rise up in their places and declare without fear or favour, 
whether it is better to be entertained by the untrained amateur who 
‘can’t sing’ but will; or by the professional who can sing, and does. 

In conclusion, it is to be hoped the ‘modern woman’ will go on 
her way, in spite of all the scolding and denunciation the unmodern 
woman hurls at her from time to time. There will doubtless always 
be the rude and unruly folk in all ranks and conditions of life, the 
raucous women, and the shrill men—such do not appear to have 
been unknown among the ancients—but it is a pity to fall into the 
unscientific mistake of generalising from a few individual cases, and 
dignifying these with the big name of prototype. 

The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 


And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 


If the bicycle, lawn tennis, hockey, golf, rowing, fencing, moun- 
taineering, and a host of other pastimes enjoyed by the modem 
woman, have taken the place of that once good custom, the backboard, 
in spite of those who are liable to overdo any occupation they take 
up, the modern woman no more than the ancient can disassociate 
herself from the Divine ‘fulfilment in many ways’; nor can she 
unsex herself by any phase of manner or custom. So let us modern 
women take heart of grace, and go on doing the best we can to 
develop muscular vigour, along with a sneaking fondness for frills 
and pleatings, and an openly avowed adhesion to the Eternal Baby, 
and its father. 
L. OrMISTON CHANT. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF WOMEN IN ISLAM 


In all ages and among all nations women have exercised a strong 
influence, often unrecognised but always perceptible, on the growth 
and development of the people. It varies with local surroundings 
and the state of culture, but does not in every case depend on the 
equality of the sexes. Even where the wives and daughters occupied, 
as in ancient Athens, a state of complete subservience, a certain class 
of women have proved themselves important factors in the politics of 
the country. The practical recognition of an absolute equality of 
the sexes does not owe its origin to any particular creed or system ; 
it is due to the gradual evolution of human enlightenment, to that 
spirit of progressive opinion which is the product of centuries of 
material and moral advance. And yet nothing furnishes a more 
correct criterion of the culture of a race than the position occupied 
by its women. When the woman stands by the side of the husband 
possessed of full rights, with a free independent will, not merely the 
mother of his children but the mistress of the household, not a simple 
toy but a comrade and friend, only then can it be said that the people 
among whom the relations of the two sexes are thus developed is a 
truly cultured race. ‘The historical development of no people,’ to 
use the language of the historian of Culture under the Caliphs, 
‘offers a more convincing proof of the trath of this axiom than the 
course of Arab civilisation.’ At the period of the highest blossoming 
of the Arabian nation, when it held the foremost place in arts and 
arms, woman was not only on an equality with man but also the 
object on his part of a chivalrous veneration. Social demoralisation, 
consequent upon political decadence, accentuated the unnerving 
influence of foreign ideas and foreign customs. ‘Gradually the 
noble picture of the free, courageous, independent, self-respecting, 
and therefore respected, Arab matron and maiden disappears 
from Moslem society and its place is taken by that of secluded 
ladies,’ who copy in their lives and manners the luxury, the 
inanity and want of dignity of the inmates of Byzantine or Persian 
palaces, 

Among the Arabs, women have always enjoyed great respect and 
consideration, and wielded an amount of influence of which we have 
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little conception. It was the young bride of Haris bin Auf, the 
mighty chief of the Bani Murra, who brought about the settlement 
of a long-standing feud that had decimated the two rival tribes of 
Abs and Zubjin. It was a woman again who pacified the fighting 
clans of the East just before the birth of Islam. About this period 
the laxity of morals in the principal cities of Arabia was notorious, 
and the Meccan hetairai had become influential members of society, 
occupying a position analogous to that of the Aspasias of Athens. 
The city gallant often attempted to carry his lax notions among the 
tribes, which not infrequently provoked wars and strifes. The 
Arabian Prophet introduced certain reforms with the object of 
remedying these evils, and framed rules for the observance of 
decency. Sumptuary regulations for the promotion of decorum are 
often misunderstood, and sometimes have a reactionary tendency. 
But the improvement effected by the Prophet of Islam in the general 
status of the sex, and the equality which he secured to them in the 
exercise and enjoyment of civil rights, perpetuated the chivalry of 
the Arabs, and women continued up to the pontificate of the Caliph 
Kadir b’Illah to occupy a high pedestal. The custom of employing 
eunuchs as gynaikonomoi was borrowed from the Byzantines in the 
reign of Muiwiyah. The Harem system! was adopted from the 
East in the reign of the Ommeyade Walid the Second ; Mutawakkil, 
‘the Nero of the Arabs,’ decreed the segregation of the sexes at feasts 
and public ceremonials. And yet almost to the end of the twelfth 
century women mixed with men with dignity and self-respect ; held 
reunions, gave concerts, received visitors, often went to war clad in 
mail and helped their brothers and husbands in defending castles 
against the attacks of enemies. About the middle of the thirteenth 
century, when the political decadence of the Caliphate was complete, 
and society had become entirely disintegrated under the attacks of 
the Tartars, it is that we first read of casuistical discussions whether 
it was more indecorous for a woman to show her feet than her hands! 
From the time when Kadir b’I/]4h promulgated his reactionary edicts 
woman’s -influence in Islam has been desultory and fitful, being 
dependent on her personality and strength of character. 

Prejudice and fanaticism have often led men to declaim against 
the opposite sex; cynicism has gone so far as to declare that it is 
woman who stands at the gate of life and poisons with her cup the 
existence of man. Far truer is the other saying, that ‘ at the feet of 
the mother is Paradise.’ Women have been, and will always be, 
what men make them. But no philosophical student of comparative 
religion can fail to observe that at the Fountain of every spiritual 
faith stands a woman, whose sympathy blesses the work of infusing 


* The seclusion of women was common among the Athenians, the ancient Persians, 


and apparently the Byzantines. From the latter the Russians are said to have 
borrowed their terem. 
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new life into humanity. Certainly but for a woman Islam would 
never have become a vital force. Before the Teacher had realised 
the full meaning of his call; when he was in doubt whether the 
monitions he had received were from the source of truth, or were 
only the promptings of an evil spirit; when dejected he was almost 
on the brink of self-destruction, it was the wife whom he loved and 
respected who soothed and encouraged him. In the struggle that 
followed with bigotry and clan-hatred, it was Khadija, ‘the noble 
mother of the Faithful,’ who stood by his side, kept alive his 
enthusiasm, consoled him in defeat, and rejoiced with him in success. 
She was his truest friend, comrade and disciple in the darkest hour 
of his ministry. 

The idealisation of womanhood is common to all creeds and 
nations who have made any advance in civilisation. The highest 
natures crave for an exemplar in whom they can find embodied, or 
whom they can invest with, all that is pure and divine in woman. 
It is this feeling which has led to the growth of Mariolatry in 
Christendom, and in Islim to the enthronement of the daughter of 
Mohammed on the lofty pedestal of a perfect woman. It must not 
be supposed that the position she occupies in the estimation of her 
father’s followers is confined to the more or less educated classes ; the 
abiding influence of her personality seems to be greater among the 
masses, especially among the women. 

The death of his male children in infancy had centred all 
Mohammed’s affection in his youngest daughter, Fatima. She had 
received an education which placed her on a par with most of the 
educated men in her country. Her character was one of mingled 
sweetness and gravity, which deepened as she grewolder. At theage 
of sixteen she married Ali. The attachment between husband and 
wife, their mutual devotion, the love they bore to their sons, and the 
affection of the grandfather for his daughter’s children, were the common 
topic of the time, and that little household with its simplicity and home- 
liness became a model for the nation. In the midst of her domestic 
occupations—for although the daughter of the chief magistrate of 
Medina, many of the common household duties were performed by 
her personally—she never forgot her father’s followers and disciples. 
She lectured to mixed congregations of both sexes often in the court- 
yard of her house, and sometimes in the public mosque. Many of 
her sermons are still extant. The remains of her sayings reveal to us 
a nobleness of spirit and high feeling that would do honour to the 
best women of any age or country. From the nature of things early 
Islam, like early Christianity, was socially and economically a protest 
against the gay, not to say lax, lives of the pagan times. And 
although there was soon a rebound in Mecca, in the northern 
capital people took life more seriously, and the example of Fatima 
exercised an enormous influence on their tastes and habits. The 
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women were mostly of a puritanical type, reminding one by their 
quietude and gravity, their untiring industry and anxious care of 
the household, of the ideal Roman matron, or the New England 
women of the last century. They flocked to the sermons of the 
Caliphs and other disciples; they studied theology and law; many 
of them educated their children without any outside help. 

Rabia ur-Rai, one of the great jurists of early Islam, was educated 
entirely by his mother. The father, who had left for the Eastern 
wars when his son was an infant in arms, did not return for nearly 
seventeen years. 

The remarkable success of the Saracenic arms, the rapidity with 
which the Arabs spread themselves over some of the most favoured 
portions of the globe, the increase of material prosperity and wealth 
naturally tended to broaden Arabian culture. Law, religion and 
‘the traditions’ were henceforth not the only subjects of study for 
women, for the cultivation of poetry, general literature, rhetoric, 
caligraphy (in itself an art in those days) and other cognate branches 
of learning were taken up with equal avidity and enthusiasm. Under 
Walid and Hishim, the Arabian women composed, recited and lec- 
tured as the best of the other sex. Even in the ordinary walks of 
life, where usually culture is an unknown or inappreciable quantity, 
they showed themselves possessed of cultivation of no mean order. 
Ibn Khallikan’s Biographical Encyclopedia is full of instances of 
women belonging to the lower ranks of society reading, reciting and 
improvising. The leading spirit at this epoch in the world of 
feminine fashion and culture was a lady named Sukaina, a grand- 
daughter of Fatima. Ibn Khallikin describes her ‘as the first 
among the women of her time by birth, beauty, wit and virtue.’ De 
Slane says ‘she was one of the most brilliant women of her epoch. 
Her rank, learning, wit and good taste entitled her to general ad- 
miration, and her judgment was consulted by the first poets of the 
day.’ And Perron calls her ‘la dame des dames de son temps, la 
plus belle, la plus gracieuse, la plus brillante de qualités.’ Her 
influence must have been considerable among her contemporaries, 
for she seems to have been copied in everything: her walk, her 
mode of dressing the hair and tying the turban, the cut of her jacket, 
the shape of her mantle served as the model for the dames du monde 
of the times. Ibn Khallikan says it was Sukaina who introduced 
among women the fashion of wearing turbans, which centuries later 
was brought to England by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. These 
turbans appear to have been light in make and pretty in shape, and 
were tied with great taste, one end falling rakishly over the right 
ear, and were called after their inventor, ‘the turban of Sukaina’ 
(turratus-Sukainiyeh). But Sukaina was not the leader of fashion 
merely in matters of dress; she gave the tone to the cultured 
society of her age. The reunions in her house of the poets, scholars, 
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jurists and other distinguished people of both sexes became the 
model for similar social gatherings at the residences of other ladies 
of fashion. These assemblies were enlivened by her wit and 
her grace, and a natural vivacity of spirit which misfortune had 
scarcely dimmed, The children of Fatima were the objects of 
jealousy on the part of the rulers of Damascus, and the meetings in 
Sukaina’s house must have been viewed with suspicion. And yet 
this tactful lady continued almost up to the very end of her life to 
hold her little court with great dignity. Surrounded by her maids, 
she received visitors from all parts of the country, who sought her 
acquaintance or asked for her patronage. Her unfailing generosity 
towards learning, and her appreciation of scholarship, exercised a 
marked effect on the intellectual development of the Islamic people. 
And yet the respect in which she was held was not unmixed with a 
little fear, for her criticisms and sallies often left behind them a sting 
which her pleasant laughter could not always remove. Umm ul- 
Banin, the queen of the first Walid, under whom the conquest of 
Spain was achieved, was a personal friend and admirer of Sukaina. 
She possessed great influence over her husband, and frequently 
interfered in affairs of State, always, be it said to her credit, on the 
side of justice and humanity. Mostof the great works of benefaction 
introduced by Walid were due to her inspiration. She was a sister 
of the pious and good Caliph Omar the Second, ‘the Marcus Aurelius 
of the Arabs.’ Once the tyrannical governor of Irak, Hajjaj, had 
ventured to advise Walid to shake off the influence of the queen. 
This audacious counsel was in due course mentioned to Umm ul- 
Banin by the husband himself; he was asked by the queen to send 
Hajjaj to pay his respects to her. On his arrival she received him in 
solemn state in the audience-chamber and administered a reproof 
which is not only typical of the manners of the age, but also mirrors 
the resition women then occupied in Islim and the influence they 
possessed. Whilst Sukaina ruled in the world of fashion and culture, 
pietisni had its representative in Saint Rabia. This religious lady 
had as great a hold over the pious and ascetically inclined as her 
accomplished contemporary among the scholarly classes. Nothing 
shows more remarkably the intellectual retrogression of the Moslems 
than the fact that whilst the tomb of Rabia has become the centre of 
a pilgrimage, the last resting-place of Sukaina is almost forgotten ; 
and whilst Rabia’s religious exercises, fastings and chastenings are 
frequently descanted upon in modern books, the work of Sukaina in 
developing Saracenic culture, her salon, her social and literary 
gatherings are mere memories of the past. The Persian poet 
Khakani, when panegyrising his mother, calls her a second Rabia, 
but after the fall of Bagdad we rarely find a reference to the cultured 
women of the earlier days. I have mentioned the three most typical 
women of the Ommeyade times, and shall now pass on to the long 
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spiritual and temporal dominancy of the Abbassides, under whom 
Islamic culture attained its zenith and then gradually fell into decay. 
At this period, and virtually up to the sack of Bagdad by the savages 
of Tartary, a large number of women devoted themselves to the 
study of jurisprudence, theology and ‘the traditions.’ They taught 
in schools as well as in their homes, and some of the foremost men 
in these departments of learning received their education at their 
hands. Shafei, the founder of the second school of Sunni Law, was 
trained by two ladies of great eminence as jurists and ‘ traditionists.’ 

The accession of the Abbassides unquestionably gave an impetus 
to the material and intellectual advancement of the people under 
their sway, and although several causes combined ultimately to create 
a reactionary movement, for several centuries the progress was 
unprecedented. Up to the reign of Wasik there was little difference, 
if any, in the véle played by women in society. Gradually, however, 
as the Church began to grow into a power, and ‘conformity’ became 
essential to orthodoxy, Rationalism was forced to the background, with 
the inevitable consequence that under the direction of the legists 
the bonds of the harem were drawn tighter. Masidiin his Meadows 
of Gold gives an interesting account of Umm Salma, the queen of 
Abu’l Abbas Saffah.? Her marriage with him was a love match in 
the truest sense of the word. He was a suspect in those days, with- 
out any prospect of the throne he came to occupy afterwards. This 
man, whose butchery of the defeated Ommeyades earned for him the 
unenviable title of Saffah, and who in his rage was incapable of self- 
control, was as devoted to his wife after his election to the Caliphate 
as before, and her influence over him was almost magical. In his 
wildest outburst she could calm him by a word. ‘ Her ascendency 
over her husband,’ says the historian, ‘was so great that he decided 
nothing without her advice or even her sanction.’ Against the 
custom of the people and the age, he never took to wife another 
woman. ‘She knew so well how to make herself beloved that he 
clave to her as part of himself and never gave her cause for jealousy.’ 
Speaking of Umm Salma reminds me of Khaizurin, the consort of 
Mahdi, the third Abbasside Caliph, and the influence she wielded over 
her husband and his court. Clever, versatile and accomplished, she 
was as distinct and prominent a factor in the empire as the Pontiff 
himself. Courtiers and grandees, powerful dignitaries and ministers 
of State, poets and scholars flocked to her ante-chamber. She was 
worshipped by the people for her generosity towards the needy and 
her sympathy with suffering and distress. It was due in a great 
measure to her active exertions that the fallen Ommeyades 
obtained in the reign of Mahdi the restoration of their confiscated 
properties. 

Unquestionably, however, the most remarkable woman of this age, 

? The first Abbasside Caliph. 
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prolific in remarkable women, was Zubaida, the wife of Hardin. 
They were cousins and were married in the lifetime of Mansir. On 
the accession of her young husband to the throne, Zubaida acquired 
the predominant position for which she was so well fitted by her 
character and acquirements; and there can be no doubt that her 
influence tended to the advancement of culture and refinement in 
Moslem society. Her magnificent and unceasing charity to the 
inhabitants of the Arabian cities, the aqueduct she made at her own 
expense in Mecca, the way in which she raised Alexandretta, destroyed 
by the Greeks, from its ashes and repopulated it, have embalmed her 
memory in the hearts of succeeding generations. During Harin’s 
frequent absence on military expeditions or administrative tours she 
corresponded with him in poetry. After the death of her son Amin 
she retired into private life and her place in society was taken by 
Buran, the consort of Mamin. A Persian by birth, Baran joined to 
the piquancy of her nation the dignity, grace, and sedateness innate 
in a high-bred Arab lady. If not so brilliant or cultivated as 
Zubaida, she appears to have made up the deficiency by natural 
quickness, and her appreciation of genius and talent in others was in 
no way inferior to that of Hardn’s wife. She established in the 
capital several colleges and hospitals for women, which were richly 
endowed out of her own private funds. Buran survived Mamin 
nearly fifty years. After his death she lived absolutely retired in 
the Kasr Mamini (‘ the Palace of Mamin’), on the other side of the 
Tigris. By a strange freak of fortune this clever woman is not 
remembered for her wit, beauty, or charity ; her name is perpetuated 
in a dish she invented, and which is called after her béiraniyeh or 
biradni, a great favourite with Eastern gourmets. 

Mutazid’s wife, the famous Katr un-Nada (‘Dew-drop’), held 
meetings of literary women at her palace. Ladies learned in law and 
theology, or of distinguished piety, were specially favoured. When 
Muktadir the second son of Mutazid, came to the throne, he was but 
a child, and during his minority, and even after he attained man’s 
estate, his mother held the reins of government. She presided in 
person at the Council of State and the High Court of Justice (‘the 
Board for the Inspection and Redress of Grievances’). Surrounded 
by her ministers and grandees, she received the envoys and ambassadors 
of foreign sovereigns. Her audience-chamber was crowded with men 
and women entitled by their rank, position or learning to be present 
at her receptions. The orthodox Suyiti, writing in the sixteenth 
century, is so indignant with the amount of power wielded by the 
ladies that he exclaims :— 


In the year 306 (918 a.c.) the mother of Muktadir opened a hospital, and the 
sum allotted annually for its maintenance was 7,000dinars. About the same time, 
owing to the Caliph’s weakness, the power of issuing ordinances fell into the hands 
of the ladies of the Caliph’s Palace, and things came to such a pass that the mother 
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of Muktadir governed like one vested with supreme authority, holding audience to 
redress wrongs and looking into the petitions of the people every Friday. She held 
public receptions and used to summon the Kazis and notables and issue state-edicts 
signed under her hand. 


A Byzantine embassy, which arrived at Bagdad in this reign, was 
received by the queen-mother in the name of her son. 

The question will naturally be asked, whether on these occasions 
the queen and the other ladies were draped like the ghostly figures 
now seen walking in the streets of Eastern cities. So far as I 
can judge, the only concealment of the face the Saracenic ladies 
affected was a nikab or veil, similar to the yashmak worn at the present 
time by the Turkish ladies of Constantinople, which softened the 
lines of age and enhanced the loveliness of the young and beautiful. 
The hideous bwrka, in reality a combination of three different 
garments, the cloak, the head-covering and the nikab, did not become 
general until towards the close of the Seljukian period.* The extra- 
ordinary stringency of the purdah in vogue among the Mussulmans 
in India and many other countries was unknown in those days. 
Women of the highest rank appeared unveiled among men. Ameer 
Osima ibn Munkiz tells us in his autobiography that his mother and 
sisters frequently took part in defending their castle against the 
attacks of the Crusaders and the Assassins, encouraging their men, 
carrying provisions, and distributing arms among them and even occa- 
sionally shooting at the enemy. In Mansir’s time two of his cousins 
actually went to the Byzantine war clad in mail. In Harin’s reign we 
hear of an Arab Joan of Arc, equally famous for her beauty as for her 
poetical accomplishments, who commanded an army of zealots against 
the Caliph. Shaikha Shuhda (‘ Fakhr un-Nissa’) lectured openly on 
polite literature in the public mosques and colleges of Bagdad. 
Umm ul-Khair Fatima and Umm Ibrahim Fatima Al-yezdani 
taught theology and the traditions to men as well as women, Shafei 
was taught the elements of jurisprudence by a lady whose tomb still 
is, or was until recently, an object of pilgrimage at Cairo. Syeda 
Nafisa was not only the preceptress of Shafei but also pronounced his 
funeral prayers. Although exceptional women have always proved 
important factors in society, their halcyon days in the East ended 
when Kadir (the Abbasside) promulgated his reactionary edict 
forbidding women to enter mosques or colleges or to appearin public 
without the burka. And with that commenced the decadence of 
Islam. 

Zulaikha, the daughter of Nizim ul-Mulk, the great minister of 
Malik Shah, and Khadija, the sister of Saladin, both exercised great 
influence in their respective times. The latter, who bore the title of 
Sitt ush-Shim (‘the Lady of Syria’) established colleges in various 


* About the end of the twelfth century of the Christian era, 
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parts of her brother’s dominions. The one in Damascus was called 
after her, the Madrassa of the Sitt wsh-Shém. Turkhan Khatin, 
the wife of Malik Shah, was another remarkable woman. She man- 
aged her own large estates, had her own privy councillors, presided 
at her own councils and frequently went out hunting. Her tastes and 
her example naturally moulded the fashion of the age. Upon the 
assassination of Nizim ul-Mulk she succeeded in obtaining the 
appointment of her own secretary, Abu’l Gharaim, as Minister of State 
to the Sultan. 

The consort of Sultan Sanjar, Malik Shah’s son, bore the same 
name. Sanjar’s love of learning and his munificence to scholars and 
savants have been immortalised by Anwari, the panegyrist, but the 
work of his queen can be picked out only from the heavy tomes of 
annalists. According to one, her devotion to the Sultan was such 
that she always accompanied him in his wars, and was with him in 
the ill-fated expedition against the rebellious Turkomans, encouraging 
by her presence and her words the troops on the battlefield. She 
was taken prisoner with the king, and died in captivity. According 
to another author, Sanjar appointed her regent before he marched 
against the Turkomans, and during the whole period of his captivity 
she administered his dominions, ~ 

Towards the middle of the thirteenth century of the Christian era 
Western Asia was ruled by a number of petty feudal lords, who were 
called Atabegs or ‘ prince-governors.’ Some of them tried to make 
head against the Mongol avalanche and were swept away; others 
bowed to the storm and retained their principalities as tributary chiefs. 
Among these were the famous Atabegs of Shiraz and Yezd. The 
name Turkhan Khatiin appears to have been popular in Persia about 
this period, for the wife of Saad the Second, Atabeg of Shirdiz, was 
also called Turkhan Khatin. ‘She was a princess,’ says the author 
of the Zinat ut-Tawdrikh, ‘ alike remarkable for her beauty, her high 
birth,‘ her accomplishments and her charities.’ Upon the death of 
her husband (1260 a.c.), leaving an infant son, she became regent 
and ruled the principality with wisdom and tact. Like her pre- 
decessors, she encouraged learning and arts, and her Court was one of 
the most polished and cultured in that unhappy age when the gloom 
of night had settled on Western Asia. The little prince came to an 
untimely end ; he fell from the terrace of the palace and was killed 
on the spot. The afflicted mother retired into private life, resigning 
the government to a kinsman, and it is said that he, in a drunken 
fit, put the lady to death. The news of the atrocious murder was 
carried to the Mongol Emperor, and the murderer soon paid the 
penalty of his crime. Ayesha or Ayesh Khitin, a princess of the 
Atabeg family, was then placed on the throne of Shiraz. She is said 
to have been a pious woman, fond of the society of poets and scholars, 


* She was a sister of Aalfé ud-din, Atébeg of Yezd, 
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who were often invited to deliver discourses in her presence. 
Turkhin and Ayesha had perpetuated the work begun by Atabeg 
Zangi, the father of Saad the First, and helped in beautifying and 
embellishing Shiraz. 

In Egypt also, under the Tulinides, and after them under the 
Fatimides, women of rank or learning wielded great power in society. 
As a matter of fact, the establishment of the Dar ul-Hikmat, or 
‘House of Science,’ which combined the characteristics of a scientific 
institute with those of a masonic lodge, where the esoteric doctrines 
of the Ismailias were taught, and which was open to members of 
both sexes, served to enhance the influence of women. Cairo has at 
all times been noted as a city of pleasure; and it is not to be 
wondered at that affairs of gallantry were then, as now, by no means 
uncommon in the Egyptian capital. But taken as a whole, the 
example of scholarly women had a healthy effect on Cairene society. 
Hakim bi-amr-Illih is known as the Messiah of the Druses of 
Lebanon, who are waiting with such patience or impatience his 
second advent ; but few have heard of his sister, the famous Sitt ul- 
Mulk (‘the Lady of the Empire’). She was a woman of great capacity, 
and, after the murder of her brother, held the reins until the young 
son of Hikim attained majority. Shajr ud-Durr, the wife of Malik 
Saléh Ayib, who on the murder of Saléh’s son was raised to the 
throne, under the title of ‘the Queen of the Mussulmans,’ appears 
to have been a woman of education and gifted with tact and judg- 
ment. It was under her wise management that the expedition of 
Louis the Ninth came to a disastrous end. Takia, an Egyptian 
lady who flourished in the reign of Saladin, was an accomplished 
scholar and poet, and frequently entered into poetical contests with 
poets of the other sex. Under the early Mamlukes the women of 
the respectable and well-to-do classes played an important part in 
their different spheres of life; and many in the upper ranks were 
remarkably gifted. The ladies of the royal family, in imitation of 
the custom that had existed in Bagdad, frequently gave concerts in 
their palaces to which the élite of Egyptian society and foreign 
representatives were invited. Whether on these occasions the 
hostesses mingled with the guests or not is difficult to say. It is 
more likely that they and their lady-guests were separated from the 
rest of the assemblage by a light silken curtain, the means by which 
some of the Fatimide Caliphs had attempted to conceal their sacred 
personality from the public gaze. But it was among the Spanish 
Arabs, in fair Andalusia, which the Saracens had adorned, beautified, 
and enriched beyond imagination, that women enjoyed the most 
absolute freedom, with a dignity, grace and self-respect of which the 
modern Moslem can have but little conception. In the cities of Spain, 
where the conquerors had settled with their large followings, they 
retained, unaffected by Byzantine licence or Persian luxury, the 
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chivalry of the desert and that veneration for women which, as Von 
Kremer says, is inborn in the Arab. Medieval chivalry, with its 
punctilious code of honour, its exaggerated devotion to the fair sex, 
drew its first breath in Cordova under Abdur Rahman III. and 
Hakam II.; it received its development afterwards at Granada 
under the Bani Nasr. Abdur Rahman, ‘the Caliph, the Com- 
mander of the Faithful,’ placed the statue of his beloved queen at 
the gate of the palace he built and named after her. The embel- 
lishment of Cordova and the other cities, and the building of 
az-Zahra, were due to her inspiration. So were many of the 
works of utility or charity with which he covered Spain. The 
scholarly Hakam the Second employed the wife of one of his 
ministers, a lady equally famous for her literary attainments as for her 
virtue and piety, as his secretary. To show the consideration that 
women enjoyed in Andalusia, one need only mention the names of 
the women scholars and poets who flourished in Cordova, Granada, 
Seville, Jaen, Malaga, Guadalaxara, Tortosa, and other places—in 
fact, all over Spain. The poetess Walidéh, described as the most 
eloquent woman of her age (she died in 1087), rivalling in learning 
and taste the best poets of her father Mustakfi’s court, was celebrated 
alike for her beauty and her virtue and nobility of character. 
The famous Umm us-Saad lectured on theology and traditions in the 
principal college at Cordova. Hassana and Umm ul-Ula, who made 
Guadalaxara famous by their songs, were not only noted for the 
excellence of their poetry, but also for their penmanship, which they 
taught publicly. Another lady, known as al-Ariziyyéh, lectured in 
Valencia on grammar, rhetoric, and prosody. 

The Spanish women mixed freely in society, attended public 
functions and Court festivals, were always present at the tournaments 
and jousts so frequent at Cordova and Granada and the other 
principal cities of Andalusia. They paid their devotions without 
hindrance in mosques, where their presence is likened to ‘ the flowers 
of spring in a beautiful meadow.’ The Saracen cavalier, than whom 
none braver or more chivalrous ever drew sword or broke lance, went 
forth to battle with the cruel Castilian in the name of God and his 
lady-love, with her device emblazoned on his arms, or tied round his 
helmet. She inspired him to valorous deeds; the hope of winning 
her approval formed his incentive to generous, brave and noble 
actions. The influence of the Spanish ladies was not confined to the 
encouragement of prowess on the battlefield or in the combat of the 
lists ; it extended to the more substantial, although less dazzling, 
glory in letters and arts, which found among the cultured women 
of Andalusia warm admirers and sympathetic friends. Any great 
achievement in science or literature received its first meed from 
them ; and it was by a combination of the noblest qualities in the 
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two sexes that the Spanish Saracen attained a pitch of civilisation 
which Spain has not known since. 

Coming back to the East, and descending to later times, we find 
the famous Bibi Khanam, the Queen of Tamerlane, ‘ that Titan of 
the North,’ wielding an influence over court and people difficult to 
conceive possible in the age and amidst the surroundings in which 
she flourished. Her beneficence, and her attempts to restore what in 
his policy her husband destroyed, endeared her to her subjects ; and 
her tomb at Samarcand still forms the object of veneration through- 
out the surrounding country. Shah Rukh Mirza, Timur’s son and 
successor, was a great patron of learning. His wife, Gouhar Shad, is 
said to have been an exceptionally gifted woman, well read in the 
literature and history of her country. She took a keen interest in 
the efforts of her husband to revive industry and arts in Transoxiana 
and Khorisin. Many of the mosques and colleges destroyed by the 
Mongols were restored with her help. 

In spite of all this, there is a gradual decadence accelerated by 
the rise of the barbarous and fanatical Uzbegs. The power of the 
lawyers becomes stronger, and the bonds of the Purdah are drawn 
tighter and tighter. And yet there has never been a lack of women 
who, in spite of the shackles forged by ignorance and bigotry, have 
influenced society for its good. Even in India, amidst many un- 
favourable conditions, Moslem women have left ineffaceable marks on 
history. I shall do no more than refer briefly to Razia Begum, the 
daughter of Sultan Altamsh, the first Queen-Regnant of Hindustan. 
She had been educated under her father’s eyes with a degree of care 
and attention unknown in those days in India. Onthe dethronement 
of her brother, she was raised to the throne of Delhi, in accordance 
with the last wishes of her father. At first the turbulent nobility 
refused to give her their allegiance, but by tact and ability she soon 
brought the whole country to acknowledge her sway. During her 
short rule she encouraged learning and gave a great impetus to 
industry. Unfortunately her choice of a consort fell on a person of 
a somewhat low rank, whom she ennobled before marriage. This 
roused the jealousy of the chief nobles. The first rebellion was quelled 
without difficulty. It was followed by a Hindoo insurrection, in the 
suppression of which the Queen fell into the hands of the rebels, who 
cruelly put her to death. The influence of Razia expired with her. 
After her no woman rose among the Pathans to continue her work. 
Intestine disputes interfered with intellectual development ; nor did 
the Pathans possess the scientific and artistic aptitude of the Arabs 
or their chivalrous nature. The advent of Baber was the beginning 
of a new epoch for India. The material condition of the people is 
well described by that observant sovereign, whose somewhat un- 
appreciative picture might almost have been penned by an English- 
man of to-day groaning under the miseries of exile. 
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Hindustan is a country that has few pleasures to recommend it. The people 
are not handsome. They have no idea of the charms of friendly society, of frankly 
mixing together, or of familiar intercourse. They have no genius, no comprehension 
of mind, no politeness of manner, no kindness or fellow-feeling, no ingenuity or 
mechanical invention in planning or executing their handicrafts, no skill or know- 
ledge in design or architecture ; they have no good horses, no good flesh, no grapes 
or musk melon, no good fruit, no ice or cold water, no good food or bread in their 
bazars, no baths or colleges, no candles, no torches, not a candlestick. 

The Timurides introduced into Hindustan a knowledge of the 
arts and amenities of civilised life and many of its material comforts, 
together with such culture as still survived in Central Asia after the 
havoc and destruction wrought by the Tartars. In Baber’s and 
Humiyin’s train came many cultivated men and women flying from 
the savage Uzbegs. 

Besides these fugitives, numbers of Arabs, Persians and Turks 
flocked to India in search of employment and wealth. One of these 
soldiers of fortune was a Persian of Teheran named Khwaja Ghyas 
ud-din, who came to the court of Akbar, and by his ability and 
learning soon won for himself a position of eminence under that 
enlightened monarch. He was accompanied by his beautiful wife 
and still more beautiful daughter, named Mehr un-Nissa. Among 
the Moslem ladies of India, Mehr un-Nissa, better known in history 
as Nir Jehan, whom Moore has immortalised in his Lalla Rookh as ‘the 
Light of the Harem,’ will always occupy the foremost rank. Besides 
being thoroughly versed in Persian and Arabic literature, she was 
highly musical and possessed the talent of improvising, an art which 
was dying out among Moslem ladies. It is said that Prince Selim, 
who afterwards ascended the throne under the title of Jehangir, met 
Mehr un-Nissa in her father’s house and fell desperately in love with 
her. To defeat the prince’s intention of marrying the girl, which, 
considering the Khwaja’s position, would have been looked upon by 
the emperor as a mésalliance, she was hurried into a marriage with 
a Turkish adventurer named Ali Kuli, who had earned from his bravery 
and strength the title of Shere Afgan or ‘ Lion-killer.’ Shortly after 
Shere Afgan was dispatched by Akbar to Bengal as Deputy- 
Governor of Burdwan. Jehangir, when he succeeded his father, still 
devoured by his passion for Mehr un-Nissa, like a second David, 
tried to compass the death of the husband, who was ultimately 
killed, and the lady was sent to Delhi, where, after rejecting 
Jehangir’s offers of marriage for nearly six years, she was persuaded 
to become his wife. There is no mention, however, of all this in 
Jehangir’s Memoirs, and he tells the story of Shere Afgan’s death 
quite differently. 

Mehr un-Nissa, with her little daughter, was sent to Agra, where 
she entered the entourage of Jehangir’s mother. She was at this 
time only eighteen years of age. For six years she remained in the 
service of that lady. One day, whilst on a visit to his mother, the 
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emperor again saw Mehr un-Nissa. And whether the old passion 
leapt into flame, or whether it was a new love, he offered her his hand, 
which after a long demur was accepted. Her first title was Nir 
Mahal (the ‘ Light of the Palace’). Two years later she received that 
of Nar Jehan (the ‘ Light of the World’), the name by which she is 
known in history. From the first day of her marriage her influence 
over the emperor, the Court and the people was all-powerful. Her 
father was placed in the first rank of nobles with the title of Itimad 
ud-Dowla. Her brother Abil Hassan, who received the title of Asaf 
Khan, was soon after made principal vizier, which office he continued 
to hold under Jehangir’s successor. Asaf Khan proved himself 
the wisest minister of the Mogul times. Nir Jehan Begum was 
henceforth the de facto ruler of the empire and received the honours 
due to a Queen-Regnant. The chronicler says: ‘ With the exception 
of the Khutba® all the appurtenances of royalty and rulership 
belonged to her.’ ‘Sitting beside a window, she received the 
obeisance of the nobles, and inspected the troops.’ A new coinage 
was struck which bore on one side the names of Jehangir and 
Nir Jehan, and on the obverse the words, ‘ Under the command of 
Shah Jehangir, gold is ornamented a hundred fold with the name 
of Nir Jehan Badshah Begum.’ Her sign-manual was in these 
terms, ‘By the high command of Nir Jehan Begum Badshah.’ 
‘Gradually matters came to such a pass that to the emperor 
there remained nothing but the name. Repeatedly His Majesty 
used to declare that he had resigned the empire to Nir Jehan 
Begum.’ It must be said to the credit of this remarkable woman 
that the immense power she wielded was invariably exercised 
for the good of her husband as well as the people. She obliged 
Jehangir to give up his intemperate habits, and under her admirable 
management the Court became not only more magnificent and 
decorous, but its expenses were considerably reduced. ‘ What shall 
I write,’ says the chronicler, ‘of the Begum’s goodness and virtues ? 
The aggrieved and oppressed never failed to obtain from her redress 
and relief; whoever took refuge at her threshold was saved from the 
evils of tyranny. She relieved numberless orphans and married 
many poor and parentless girls, giving their dowry from her own 
private funds. From her unbounded charity great blessings have 
accrued to God’s creatures.’ ‘In the whole empire there is scarcely 
a city in which,’ exclaims Jehangir enthusiastically, ‘the Begum has 
not left some lofty structure, some spacious garden, as a monument 
of her taste and magnificence.’ The purdah in Nir Jehin’s days 
must have been nominal, a mere make-believe, for we are told that 
she was fond of riding and often took part in the pleasures of the 
chase. The side-saddle, which was invented for Catherine de Medici, 


* The sermon or oration delivered on Fridays after the congregational service in 
which prayers are offered for the reigning sovereign. 
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because, contemporary gossip maliciously alleged, she had pretty feet 
and wanted to show them, was made fashionable in Western Europe 
by her and her famous ‘ Flying Squadron’; but it was never intro- 
duced in the East, and Nir Jehan with her ladies always rode 
astride. In the revolt of Mohabat Khan she proved her capacity for 
leadership. The emperor had been surprised in his camp and taken 
prisoner. The moment Nir Jehan received news of this untoward 
accident, she hastened to the rescue of her consort and gallantly led 
the attack in person, shooting at the enemy with her own hands, and 
encouraging the troops with her words. Not until her war-elephant, 
wounded in the trunk, fled from the field and plunged into the 
Jhelum with the fair warrior on his back, did she abandon the 
attempt. 

The invention of otto of roses is commonly ascribed to Nir 
Jehan; but, as Jehangir relates, it was a discovery of her mother’s. 
The emperor was so pleased with the delicious scent, that he 
presented the lady with a pearl necklace. The Begum herself 
introduced several improvements in ladies’ dress. The full flowing 
skirt, afterwards travestied in the Court of Lucknow, the bodice 
which bore her name, and the pretty scarf at one time in fashion, 
were her inventions. 

Much has been said against Jehangir, but one of his acts, inspired 
probably by Nar Jehan, will stand in his favour in the Great Account. 
His father had stopped Sutteeism, the self-immolation of Hindoo 
widows on the funeral pyres of their husbands. Jehangir interdicted 
throughout his dominions the mutilation of human beings. He tells 
us of thisin his Memoirs. ‘ In Hindustan, especially in the district of 
Sylhet, a dependency of Bengal, from time immemorial a custom 
has grown up among the inhabitants to mutilate some of their male 
children, and make them over to the officials in payment of their 
dues; and the practice has gradually extended to other provinces. 
Every year many children are destroyed in this way. . . . The evil has 
assumed such dimensions, that I have now issued an edict absolutely 
prohibiting the commission of this heinous act, and the sale and 
purchase of eunuchs. To Islam Khan and all the officials of Subah 
Bangala (the Province of Bengal) orders have been despatched to 
punish severely anybody found guilty of these offences, and to take 
away eunuchs of tender age wherever and with whomsoever they 
may be found. If it pleases God, within a short time this disgrace- 
ful and atrocious practice will be abolished altogether, for when 
the sale and purchase of eunuchs is stopped, nobody will engage 
uselessly in this reprehensive act (of mutilation).’ On the death of 
Jehangir, the great Begum retired into private life, spending her 
time in pious and charitable acts. She died at Lahore in 1646 a.c., 
where husband and wife lie side by side in the garden of Shalimar. 
This accomplished lady also devoted some attention to the develop- 
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ment of the culinary art and the decoration of the dinner-table, or, 
to speak more correctly, the dastarkhém. The fashion of dressing 
dishes in the shape of flowers, which afterwards so astonished and 
amused the Persian Nadir Shah, is said to have been originated by 
her. 

On the banks of the Jumna, not far from the city of Akbar, there 
rises a veritable ‘ fabric of the genii,’ raised by a royal lover to the 
memory of a loved and loving wife, which has been the wonder and 
admiration for the last two centuries of visitors from foreign lands. 
Many have gone to the spot sceptical as to the merits of the Taj and 
have come away amazed and overpowered by its surpassing beauty. 
Love alone could have reared such a structure, the embodiment in 
marble of a commingling of hope, faith, and trust, over the last rest- 
ing place of its object. Few, however, who admire the Taj know 
exactly the story of the lady who sleeps her last sleep under its 
mighty dome. Court gossip, as common in the palace of the Moguls 
as in those of the Stuarts and the Bourbons, has given birth toa 
legend which has now become current in several European books. 
The Timuride sovereigns had introduced into the conservative land 
of Ind many innovations brought from their western homes and the 
freedom of the Steppes. Among these was the custom of holding in 
the palace, on the Persian New Year’s Day, a fair called Mina Bazér,‘ 
at which the stalls were kept by the princesses of the royal family 
and the wives and daughters of the nobles and grandees. On these 
occasions the ladies appeared unveiled, and showed an amount of 
address and wit in disposing of their wares which would do credit to 
a modern charity bazaar in the West. The customers at the fairs 
were the emperor, the princes and the high nobility. The 
rights of hospitality and the obligations of chivalry were so strictly 
observed, that in spite of the merriment which enlivened these 
gatherings, the tongue of malice could not frame a word of scandal 
in detraction of the custom. Once, it is said, a prince attempted a 
little gallantry with one of the lady stall-holders which nearly cost 
him his life at her hands. The story goes that at one of these 
bazaars, Shah Jehan, then Prince Khusrfi, met Arjumand Banu,’ 
afterwards Mumtaz Zamani*® or Mumtaz Mahal,’ who lies buried in 
the Taj. It was a case of love at first sight. As she was already 
married to a great nobleman of the Court, the prince declared his 
intention of committing suicide. This threat was carried to the 
emperor (Jehangir), at whose intervention the husband was induced 
to consent to a separation, and Arjumand Banu was married to Prince 
Khusri. Unfortunately there is no foundation for this pretty 
romance. The marriage of Khusrii and Arjumand was of the 


® These fairs were also held in the Caliph’s palace at Bagdad and Cordova. 
7 Lady Fortunate; Binu is the synonym for lady. 
* «The exalted of the Age.’ * «The exalted of the Palace.’ 
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ordinary prosaic kind, although their married life was peculiarly 
happy, brightened by mutual love and devotion. She was the 
daughter of Asaf Khan, and was betrothed to the prince, says the 
Badshih-nameh, at the age of fourteen. The nuptials, however, did 
not take place until five years and three months after the betrothal, 
when Khusrii was twenty years and eleven months of age ‘ according 
to the lunar reckoning,’ says the chronicler, and ‘the Nawab Mumtaz 
Zamani, nineteen years and seven months.’ The wedding was cele- 
brated amidst universal rejoicings in the palace of her father, 
on a scale of magnificence recalling the marriage of Baran with 
the Caliph al-Mamin. Jehangir himself tied the bridal veil of 
strung pearls round the head of his daughter-in-law. The festivi- 
ties lasted several days, and the emperor distributed large gifts 
among the courtiers and the people. It was a most happy marriage, 
and the mutual devotion of the young couple was the common 
topic of the age. Although Mumtaz Zamani was not endowed with 
the abilities and statesmanlike qualities of her aunt, her influence 
on Court and people was unbounded. She ruled by love. Hers 
was a singularly sweet character and all contemporary writers 
depict her as a ‘saint.’ ‘It requires a separate volume to write 
about the benefactions of that noble Queen,’ says the author of 
the Baidshah-némeh. ‘Her pleading (with the emperor) in favour 
of even the most guilty who appealed to her for intercession never 
failed to be successful, and many persons condemned to death or 
imprisonment obtained their liberty or a new life by the kindness of 
that virtuous lady.’ ‘Her virtues, her goodness of heart, her piety, 
her devotion to her husband, her endeavours to please the people, 
and to promote their well-being are beyond description.” Mumtaz 
Zamani accompanied him in all his expeditions. This truly good 
woman, whose influence on her time was as marked as it was benefi- 
cent, died at the early age of thirty-eight. With her death, which 
occurred at the imperial camp at Burhanpur, in the Deccan, the star 
of Shah Jehin’s fortune set for ever. After solemnly confiding 
the children, to whom she was devoted, to the watchful care of their 
father, and requesting the continuance of his protection to her depen- 
dents, she took his head in her hands and wept, not for herself 
but for him whom she was leaving. Shah Jehan’s grief was over- 
whelming. The body of ‘the sainted lady’ was brought to Agra by 
the second son, Shah Shuji. The emperor followed soon after, and 
there by the banks of the Jumna he sat and watched the growth of 
the shrine to the memory of his love—for shrine it has always been 
called. 

The troubles of Shah Jehin’s latter days are well known. His 
two daughters, Jehiin Ari and Roushan Ara, both accomplished and 
talented women, took different sides in the struggle for power 


° Ta Bibi ka Rouza, ‘The shrine of Taj Bibi’ (corruption of Mumtiz Bibi). 
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among his sons, which darkened the decline of Shah Jehin’s life. 
Jehin Ard, who had taken at court the position of her mother, 
favoured the undutiful and narrow-minded Aurangzebe, while 
Roushan Ara supported as warmly the cause of the dashing frank- 
hearted Dara Shekoh. 

It is impossible, however, that Jehan Ara could have dreamt 
Aurangzebe would carry his designs to the length he did, and it was 
probably a broken heart which made her have the following verses 
(in Persian) inscribed on her tomb : 


Here lies the lowly Jehin Ara, humble as the grass, 
Pray for her ye all that visit her resting place." 


Aurangzebe’s daughter, Zaib un-Nissa (‘the ornament of the 
women ’), who assumed the nom de plume of Makhfi, ‘the Hidden 
One,’ was a woman of culture and high attainments. Scandal has 
not left her fair name untouched, for she is said to have been in 
love with a poet of her father’s court. The story, however, is hardly 
credible and is inconsistent with the sentiments expressed in her 
poetry. That pathetic couplet in which she voices her infinite 
longing for a wider sphere where her intellect could have freer play 
furnishes, to my mind, the keynote to her character : 


Dida-am zulm-o-sitam chandén-ke az zulmat-i-Hind 
Me-rawam kaz bahr khud jdt digar paida kunam. 


I have experienced (Jit. seen) so much tyranny and oppression in this 
benighted land of Hind, 
That I shall go and discover for myself another place (home). 


Although in his desire to turn this highly strung girl into a 
saint Aurangzebe endeavoured to suppress all her intellectual and 
emotional aspirations, he loved her tenderly—more so probably than 
his other children—and on her death at the age of twenty-five 
built a magnificent mausoleum over her grave which, although not 
equal to the Taj in beauty, is yet one of the best specimens of 
Saracenic architecture in India. 

Within our own times India has produced a notable woman, for 
the name of Nawab Sikandra Begum of Bhopal is still green in the 
memory of men. During one of the most critical periods ever 
recorded in history this remarkable woman displayed talent and 
capacity of the highest order, safely steering her state through the 
storm and stress of the angry passions that raged throughout North- 
ern India. The signal services she rendered to the British 
Government during the dark days of the Mutiny, and the firm hold 
she maintained over her own troops, which prevented the spirit of 
revolt from spreading in her territories, have been recognised alike 


" T have given this couplet from memory. 
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by the administrator and the historian. Sikandra Begum had little 
in common with the ordinary Moslem ladies of modern India. 
Energetic and of an enquiring turn of mind, she was fond of travelling 
and visiting places of interaet. She attended durbars and public 
receptions, and allowed herself, like any Western lady, to receive 
the courtesies and attention due to her position. At one time she 
wore no veil, but after her return from Mecca, out of regard for local 
prejudice, she adopted one. A few such women would within a short 
time change the social condition of India. 

At the present time in India the influence of Moslem women 
differs among the different communities. Among the commercial 
Borahs, Memons and Khojas of the Western Presidency, their lives 
are not so cramped nor their activities so crushed under the weight 
of pernicious and blind custom as among the other sections. Their 
education does not seem to be restricted to a knowledge of Mussul- 
man ritual alone; many learn English, and with it imbibe some of 
the ideas that conduce towards social advancement and the im- 
provement and comfort of home life. There are women in Nortkern 
India whose attainments, I admit, are high in Arabic and Persian, 
but 1 do not hesitate to affirm that in these days their knowledge is 
sterile. They are good and pious’ women, but their influence on 
society, on the development of their people, even on the growth of 
their own children is nil. So long as their minds run in the old 
groove, so long there can be no prospect of progress. I do not for 
a moment suggest that the long-established usage of the purdah 
should be abandoned in its entirety ; a custom which in the course 
of centuries has become a part of a nation’s social life cannot suddenly 
be put aside ; but there is no reason why the Mussulmans of India 
should not follow the example of their brother Moslems of Constanti- 
nople, where the women are able to move about freely and to take 
part in the social economy. There women now edit journals, write 
histories, mix in the society of scholars. What is there in Islim to 
prevent the Indian Moslems from modifying the rigid custom now 
prevalent to that extent at least? The honest reformer can take 
heart by the example of the Brahmo ladies who for the last fifty 
years have held their position in Indian society with dignity and 
self-respect. Under a benevolent government, animated with an 
honest desire to promote, to the best of its ability, the well-being of 
all its subjects, irrespective of religious or sectarian differences, a 
golden opportunity is furnished for social improvement. The 
ethical movement created by the Arabian Prophet was intimately con- 
nected with the elevation of women. The lowering of their status and 
of the high ideal of former times implied general decadence. If the 
Mussulmans of India desire to raise themselves, they should restore 
women to the pedestal they occupied in the early centuries of Islim. 
How the material and intellectual progress of a nation is bound up 
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with the position of its women is exemplified by the history of modern 
Russia. Up to the early part of the eighteenth century Russian 
women of rank were kept confined within the walls of the terem ; 
‘they vegetated, deprived of light and air, in rooms which were half 
dungeon and half cell, behind windows covered with thick curtains, 
and heavily padlocked doors. There was no means of separate exit. 
The only way of getting out was through the father’s or husband's 
room, and the father or husband kept the keys in his pocket or 
under his pillow.’ They were carried about in closed conveyances 
muffled with coverings, as may be seen any day in India. They 
blackened their teeth like the women of the lower class in some 
parts of Bengal. In the nineteenth century, in spite of the fact that 
the Czar’s subjects do not enjoy political liberty and the blessings of 
a government conducted on liberal principles, their women occupy 
more or less the same position as the men ; possess, in the higher 
ranks, the same culture, and are important factors in society. And 
Russia is now one of the great Powers of the world; and—in spite 
of the knout and the prisons of Siberia—its people a civilised 
nation ! 

The light comes no more from the East! In order to acquire 
a knowledge of the arts and amenities of civilised life one must turn 
to the West. Any honest endeavour to improve the position of 


Mussulman women will meet with cordial sympathy on all sides ; but 
the endeavour must come from within. ‘God does not change the 
condition of a people,’ said the Arabian Prophet, ‘ until they change 
it for themselves.’ 


AMEER ALI. 





BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSELLING 


In a speech made not long ago Mr. Augustine Birrell stated ‘ That 
there were, he believed, 21 million books in the public libraries of 
Europe—not counting sermons—but with them all there was not to 
be found a history of the bookselling trade.’ This fact appears some- 
what extraordinary when we reflect upon the great part the sellers of 
manuscripts and books have played in the progress of nations. The 
various fragments of their story that have been published will some 
day, I hope, be woven together into one continuous history. Should 
this be done, I venture to predict that it will be found full of fascina- 
tion and instruction ; and should this article contribute in any way to 
that end, it will not have been written in vain. During recent years 
several works have appeared dealing with this subject; among them 
are volumes by Mr. H. Curwen, Mr. W. Roberts, and Mr. G. H. 
Putnam. Much learning and research has been displayed by Mr. 
Putnam in his Books and their Makers during the Middle Ages. 
This work is of great value to the student, and has an historic as well 
as a literary interest ; it shows how, before the invention of printing, 
manuscripts were produced by copyists. Sometimes the copyists 
were slaves, but the greater number of these manuscripts were 
produced in monasteries by the monks, and not unfrequently by the 
nuns, many of whom wrote in most beautiful and legible characters. 
It is also stated that in two cities, Paris and Orleans, ten thousand 
scribes or copyists gained their living by their pens. These volumes 
also trace the rise and progress of book-making down to the close of 
the seventeenth century. It is, however, about that period that 
bookselling as we now know it may be said to have had its com- 
mencement; from the beginning of the eighteenth century down- 
wards, booksellers did much to create and foster a literature of which 
at the end of the nineteenth century all Englishmen are proud. 
Previous to the seventeenth century the book trade had been 
carried on by the stationers, who sold the materials by which 
manuscripts and books were produced, their trade afterwards becoming 
centred in the bookseller; the old name is, however, maintained in 
the Stationers’ Hall of to-day. It may be of interest to take a glance 
at some of the men who in former days carried on the trade of book- 
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selling, and also at a few of the curious customs and trade arrange- 
ments which prevailed, some of which have become obsolete, while 
others have been modified by time and circumstance. Many of these 
old booksellers were big-brained giants, and were generally regarded as 
the masters and employers ofthe author. Readers of Boswell’s Life of 
Dr. Johnson will remember that, in the heyday of his literary fame, 
the great man speaks of being employed by the booksellers of 
London. The names of several are familiar to the present genera- 
tion; some were philanthropists, such as Thomas Guy, bookseller of 
Lombard Street and founder of Guy’s Hospital. It was through his 
action in printing and selling Bibles that a healthy rivalry between 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge sprang up, leading to the 
circulation of the Scriptures among the common people, a privilege 
which till then had been confined to the clergy and the moneyed 
classes. 

Another well-remembered name is that of Samuel Richardson, 
bookseller and author, to whom Dr. Johnson, being under arrest for 
a debt of 5/. 188., wrote an affecting letter, entreating assistance. It 
is recorded that his Pamela when first published caused great 
excitement, and was even recommended from the pulpit, one 
enthusiast going so far as to say that if all but a limited number of 
books were to be burned, Pamela, next to the Bible, ought to be 
preserved. The following anecdote respecting this book is related 
by Sir John Herschel : 


At a time when reading was a rare accomplishment with the agricultural 
population, on one occasion the inhabitants of a hamlet were gathered round the 
village forge listening to the blacksmith’s reading of the story. As the narrative 
proceeded, they became more and more excited, and at last, when the climax was 
reached and the hero and heroine were married, to live long and happily ever after- 
wards, their enthusiasm reached such a pitch that they rushed off to the church 
and set the bells ringing, to celebrate the event. 


William Taylor, who carried on his business in Paternoster Row, 
was celebrated as the original publisher of Robimson Crusoe. This 
book, after having been offered to the principal London publishers 
and declined, was purchased by him, and proved a good speculation, 
four editions having been issued in as many months. From the 
date of its publication to the present time, Robinson Crusoe has 
held its position as one of the most popular works in the English 
language. Edward Cave is well known as. the originator of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, which was established in 1731. Andrew 
Millar was the bookseller principally concerned in the publication of 
Johnson’s celebrated dictionary, which took eight years to complete. 
On the return of the messenger from delivering the last sheet of the 
work Dr. Johnson inquired of him what Millar had said. ‘ Sir,’ 
replied the man, ‘he said, “Thank God I have done with him.”’ 
‘I am glad,’ remarked the Doctor, ‘that he thanks God for anything.’ 
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Johnson, who with Garrick had walked from Lichfield to London, 
where he arrived footsore and hungry, found his first employer in 
the person of Thomas Osborne, of Gray’s Inn Gate, with whom, 
however, he did not long remain ; for the man’s overbearing temper 
so offended his susceptibilities that on one occasion, in a moment of 
passion, the Doctor knocked his employer down with a folio, 
exclaiming, ‘Lie there, thou lump of lead.’ Subsequently, in 
speaking of the incident to Boswell, he said, ‘Sir, he was impertinent 
to me, and I beat him.’ 

Another celebrity was the ‘honest bookseller,’ John Dunton, 
described by the elder D’Israeli as a ‘ crack-brained, scribbling book- 
seller.’ He was the author of The Life and Errors of John Dunton, 
late Citizen of London, Written by Himself im Solitude, together with 
the Lives and Characters of a Thousand Persons now living in 
London. The work caused considerable excitement and scandal, and 
has been described as the ‘ maddest of all mad books.’ Dunton was 
aman of considerable ability and versatility, but eccentric and un- 
certain; he made many friends and some enemies. His funeral 
sermon was preached by the celebrated Bishop Atterbury, and in it 
occurs the following eloquent and impressive passage : 

I need not say how perfect a master he was of all the business of that useful 
profession wherein he had engaged himself. Nor could the event well be other- 
wise, for his natural abilities were very good and his industry exceeding great. 
Besides, he had one peculiar felicity, that he was entirely contented and pleased 
with his lot, loving his employment for its own sake, not but that the powers of 


his mind were equal to much greater tasks. But his own inclinations were rather 
to confine himself to his own business and be serviceable to religion and learning. 


Jacob Tonson, the friend of Dryden and the publisher of his 
works, was another noteworthy bookseller. He popularised Milton’s 
works, and was among the first to introduce Shakespeare to a larger 
reading public. It was in association with many of the celebrities of 
his day that he founded the Kit-Cat Club. Among those who 
attended its weekly meetings were Addison, Steele, Congreve, 
Dryden, and other well-known contemporary men of letters. The 
portraits of the members were painted by Kneller, and are still 
extant, forming a gallery of the ‘counterfeit presentments’ of 
upwards of forty notable men, many of whom have indelibly 
imprinted their names on the pages of the literature of this country. 

Perhaps the best remembered of all these old booksellers is 
James Lackington, of Finsbury Square, who realised a large fortune, 
principally by the sale of what are known in the trade as ‘ remainders.’ 
When a book has ceased to be in demand the balance or ‘ remainder’ 
of the edition is sold at a much lower price than that at which it 
was originally offered. 

The method by which the trade of those times was carried on, 
judged by the present systems, appears strange and crude. The 
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issue and sale of books being always in the same hands or under the 
same management, it was quite impossible for any extensive system 
of discount or underselling to exist. Great licence, however, appears 
to have been taken by these publisher-booksellers in the preparation 
and publishing of many of the works then issued. 

Prior to the licensing of booksellers and the passing of the Copy- 
right Act in 1710, the trade exercised a free hand in both advertising 
and publishing books. It was no uncommon practice for a bookseller to 
employ some poor scribbler to make a selection of poems, labelling 
the volume so formed with the name of some celebrated author of 
the day, and thus foisting upon an untutored public, as genuine, 
works that were spurious and inferior. 

It is stated of Edmund Curll, a notorious bookseller of the 
eighteenth century, that ‘translators and adaptors in his pay lay 
three in a bed in the Pewter Platter Inn at Holborn, and he and they 
were ever at work to deceive the public.’ 

Richard Savage the poet was employed among others by Curll, 
and he gives the following account of what was required of him :— 
‘Sometimes I was Mr. John Gay, at others Burnet or Addison; I 
abridged histories and travels, translated from the French what they 
never wrote, and was expert in finding out new titles for old books. 
When a notorious thief was hanged, I was the Plutarch to pre- 
serve his memory, and mine the account of his last will and testa- 
ment.’ 

The reprinting in its entirety of any successful work without 
the sanction of either author or publisher was a common practice. 
Booksellers openly sold these unauthorised editions, and the rightful 
owner of the works, whose property was thus unblushingly appro- 
priated, had no redress. Fictitious title-pages were not infre- 
quently introduced: by the booksellers, and were not confined to 
any particular class of literature, being employed alike for fiction, 
poetry, and even biography, often causing great scandal and annoy- 
ance. Roger North thus summarises these literary pirates in his 
Life of the Right Hon. Francis North :—‘It is wretched to con- 
sider what pickpocket work, with the help of the press, these demi- 
booksellers make ; they crack their brains to find out selling subjects, 
and keep hirelings in garrets at hard meat to write and correct by 
the groat, and so puff up an octavo to a sufficient size.’ 

About this time the conflict between the printers and the 
stationers had practically ceased, and the bookseller, having asserted 
his position, became in reality master of every branch of the book trade. 
During this period it was the fashion for every gentleman of position 
to form a library; and the bookseller was thus brought into contact 
with the leaders of thought and other men of note, and was deemed, 
and indeed was, a factor of some importance in the State, his shop 
frequently being the resort of men who had made their mark, not 
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only in the world of rank and fashion, but also in that of art and 
letters. 

A curious custom prevailed in the trade, one which to a very 
limited extent still exists. It consisted in the division of the expense 
of publishing a book among a number of booksellers, who were styled 
partners. These met from time to time to decide upon a new book 
or a new edition, the number to be printed, and to divide profits. This 
custom led to the partition into numerous shares of works which 
were selling freely, a single book sometimes being divided into 100, 
150, and even 200 lots. We have evidence of this practice in a 
catalogue of an auction sale of copyright works that took place in 
1805, when the undermentioned portions of books were sold. As 
will be seen, these portions varied from a 16th to a 160th of a book. 
The catalogue contained nearly 1,000 entries, from which the following 
have been selected at random :— 


..~. -£ 
One 64th Ainsworth’s National Dictionary sold for 6 8 6 


One 24th Lord Bolingbroke’s Works 

One 48th Buchan’s Domestic Medicine 
One 54th Buffon’s Quadrupeds, 9 vols. 
One 26th Fielding’s Tom Jones 

One 16th Gregory’s Father's Legacy 

One 160th Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, 8vo. 
One 100th _,, - - Ato. 
One 100th _,, is Lives of Poets 


At the sale of Mrs. Mary Richardson’s 
1766 the following prices were realised :— 


One 40th Johnson’s Dictionary, 2 vols. 8vo. 


One 36th Milton’s Paradise Lost 

One 64th Pope’s Iliad and — 
One 24th Clarissa 

One 16th Pamela 

One 24th Grandison ; ; 

One 32nd Hervey’s Meditations . 

One 16th Peregrine Pickle . 

One 16th Roderick Random 

One 32nd Rambler ° . 
One 80th Tatler . ° ° ° ° 
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The Tonsons appear to have been the owners of the whole of many 


valuable copyrights, but at the sale these were divided into fractions 
to suit purchasers, Thus Addison’s Miscellanies and Travels was 
offered in twentieths, and fetched on the average 14/. per share. 
Other notable lots were as follows :— 


Whole 
£ s. & 4 
25 0 = 200 
0 = 300 
6= 50 
10 = 102 


One 8th Congreve’s Works ‘ — 

One 20th Croxall’s sop . ° ‘ . 1 
One 8th Dryden’s Fables 6 
One 12th Dryden’s Plays 8 
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Whole 
£ 3s £ te 


One 10th Gay’s Fables ° ; : - 2110 = 216 
One 40th Glass’s Cookery . . ‘ . 16 10 = 660 
One 20th Milton’s Paradise Lost _ - 46 0= 920 
One 20th Milton’s Paradise Regained . . 18 10 = 270 
One 8th Spenser's Faerie Queen . ‘ - 916= 76 


At the final meeting a few years since of the remaining partners 
in the quarto edition of Cruden’s Concordance there were left about 
fifteen only of the original shareholders, the majority having 
disposed of their interest in the work by the sale or re-sale of the 
original shares or portion of shares. The work thus became vested 
in a few publishers, and the difficulty in apportioning this property 
among the remaining partners will be seen by the following selection 
from the list of shares and fraction of shares :— 

527 
ee ee 
52 1500 18 60 1000. 


In addition to the auction sales there were others which were 
termed ‘trade sales,’ when a bookseller or publisher invited a 
‘limited number of booksellers of London and Westminster’ to dine 
in company. This custom, which dates from the days of ‘Good 


Queen Bess,’ is still to some extent in force. These dinners were 
frequently the occasion of much boisterous merriment and jovial 
good-fellowship, and occasionally gave rise to events not exclusively 
connected with the book trade. Up to about 1750, dinner was 
always on the table ‘ Exactly at One of the Clock.’ After that date 
the time was altered to two o’clock, and later still the dinner was some- 
times omitted, and the following notice appears on the catalogue of 
Mr. John Clarke, ‘ leaving off. Trade,’ in 1762: ‘Coffee and Tea will 
be ready at 4 o’clock and the Sale. begin as soon as St. Paul’s Clock 
Strikes 5.’ Later still the time was altered to ‘Tea and Coffee at 5 
and the Sale at 6, as soon as St. Paul’s Clock Strikes.’ On one 
occasion ‘There will be a Glass of Good Wine and a Handsome 
Supper.’ At Mr. T. Osborne’s sale, on the 9th of February 1743, 
‘at 11 of the Clock in the Forenoon, .Dinner will be on the Table 
exactly at one of the Clock,’ consisting of ‘Turkies and Chines, 
Hams and Chickens, Apple Pies, &., and a Glass of Very Good 
Wine.’ The invitations issued during the early part of the present 
century were usually printed on the catalogue and worded as 
follows :—‘ Beginning at nine in the morning, when the whole 
company will be entertained with a breakfast, at noon with a good 
dinner and a glass of wine, then proceed with the sale, to finish the 
same evening.’ Sometimes the sales commenced at a later hour, 
but, whatever the time of sale, the invitation invariably contained the 
intimation that ‘a glass of good wine would be provided.’ 
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From that period until about thirty years since the majority of 
publishers had their ‘ trade sale’ frequently, vying with each other 
both in the luxury of the dinner as well as in the influence and 
importance of the invited guests. This opportunity was taken of 
introducing to the booksellers the author whose works they were 
selling. By these means an additional interest was given to books 
either already published or announced for publication. The altered 
conditions of trade, however, have materially changed these arrange- 
ments, and now that the sale dinner has almost disappeared, the 
opportunities for social intercourse, or for discussion of questions 
affecting the bookselling trade, are few, publishers knowing little of 
the men who distribute to the public the books they produce. 

Booksellers, like most other traders, had their signs, which 
included many quaint and characteristic devices. The following, 
selected from some hundreds, will show the variety and quaintness of 
these signs :—‘ The Naked Boy,’ ‘ The Dial and Bible,’ ‘ The Looking 
Glass,’ ‘Our Lady of Pity, ‘The Dolphin’ (it was under this sign 
that Buckley published the earlier volumes of the Spectator), ‘The 
Lamb and Inkbottle,’ ‘Sugar Loaf,’ ‘ Resurrection’ (this would form 
a good sign for the publishers of the cheap reprints of the present 
day), ‘ Green Dragon,’ ‘ The Black Swan ’ and ‘ The Ship’ (this was the 
sign of Mr. Taylor, the predecessor of the house of Longman and Co., 
and has so remained for a period of 170 years). John Day, the sturdy 
Protestant bookseller of Queen Elizabeth’s time, had over his shop in 
Aldersgate Street ‘ Arise, for it is Day.’ 

About sixty years ago, in the early days of the popularity of 
the now extinct three-volume novel, a curious arrangement in the 
distribution of this class of literature was in force. The publishers 
only issued their novels in ‘quires’; that is, in sheets unbound. 
These were sold to the ‘novel’ distributer, who bound them and 
re-sold them to the various libraries. Upon the announcement by 
Messrs. Colburn, the predecessors of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, or 
some other ‘ Novel’ publisher, of a work of fiction by some fashionable 
author of that period, notice was given that it would be ready at 
twelve o’clock upon acertain day. Punctually at that hour the sheets 
which had been previously ordered were handed to the ‘ Novel’ 
dealers who were in waiting for them. Then commenced the race 
for the libraries, as it was a recognised arrangement that whoever 
arrived first with the books ready bound should supply the librarian 
with the copies he required. Some of these distributing agents 
prepared the covers for binding beforehand, thus forestalling most 
of the other competitors. The binding, however, was very different 
from the artistic productions of to-day, consisting only of grey paper 
boards with a white label, on which the title was printed and pasted 
on the back. 

This trade arrangement came to an end when in 1842 the late 
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Mr. C. E. Mudie started his now famous library. He adopted the 
business-like practice of himself buying the novels he used, in sheets, 
and binding them up to suit his requirements. The publishers 
themselves, however, commenced soon afterwards the present system 
of issuing all their novels bound in cloth, as we have them now. 

From a study of the origin and growth of many of the older 
publishers of to-day, it would appear that they mostly commenced 
business as booksellers, becoming in time partners in the books they 
sold, as previously described. They, however, eventually confined 
themselves entirely to publishing, and left the distribution of the 
works produced to the bookseller. 

The founder of the house of Longman served seven years 
apprenticeship to a bookseller in Lombard Street, and was managing 
partner to a number of the trade books jointly issued during his 
time. The originator of the firm of John Murray was, at first, a 
bookseller in Fleet Street. W. Blackwood started ‘as a seller of 
new books and publications,’ having previously served as an appren- 
tice and afterwards as an assistant to Bell and Bradfute, booksellers, 
of Edinburgh. Bentley, Chambers’, with others were all originally 
booksellers only. The production and the distribution of books 
having become two separate trades was undoubtedly the commence- 
ment of many disputes which still exist between the author and the 
publisher, as well as of that between the latter and the bookseller. 
The rivalry between publishers is now so keen that terms which once 
appeared almost fabulous are frequently offered to a popular author 
for a new work. Some of our living novelists make incomes that, 
compared with those enjoyed by Johnson, Goldsmith, and others of 
their time, are princely ; while some booksellers strive to push sales 
by dint of lowering prices and conceding liberal discounts, and have 
by these means brought the retail trade to its present unsatisfactory 
condition. Many would probably prefer a return to the old order of 
trade, but it is now too Jate. 

The successful author, without doubt, considers the arrangements 
of to-day the best for him, which, thanks to competition among 
publishers and the supervision of his interests by the Authors’ 
Society, have placed him in such an exceedingly satisfactory position. 
This is not so with the bookseller, who has had in the past no one 
to regulate or order his trade, and who has been too ready to throw 
away his legitimate profit. 

The history of underselling and the discount system will form an 
important chapter in the history of nineteenth-century bookselling, 
should it ever be written. Although underselling has always to a 
limited extent existed, it has never been so acute as it is to-day—and 
cut bono ? 

In the year 1852 a Booksellers’ Association was started, with the 
avowed object of keeping up prices. For this purpose the book- 
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sellers instituted what was termed the ‘ticket system.’ By this 
arrangement no publisher or middle-man was allowed to supply 
books to any bookseller who could not show his ticket of membership 
to this association. This arrangement was resented by many of the 
leading authors of that day, foremost among them being Charles 
Dickens, Thomas Carlyle, Dean Merivale, and Sir G. C. Lewis. The 
authors maintained that the booksellers who sold their books the 
cheapest deserved the greatest encouragement. On the other hand, 
the booksellers contended that it was perfectly legitimate for them 
to form a ring for the protection of their own interests. 

A war of interests was thus provoked, and eventually Lord 
Campbell, Grote the historian, and Dean Milman were appointed in 
1867 arbitrators to adjudicate between the interested parties. After 
hearing arguments from both sides Lord Campbell delivered a long 
and interesting judgment, from which the following is an extract. 
Criticising the regulations by which the booksellers attempted to 
enforce their prices upon the public, he said that it appeared 
to be indefensible and contrary to the freedom which ought to prevail in com- 
mercial transactions. Although the owner of property may put what price he 
pleased upon it when selling it, the condition that the purchaser, after the property 
has been transferred to him and he has paid the purchase-money, shall not re-sell 


it under a certain price, derogates from the right of ownership, which, as purchaser, 
he has acquired. 


This judgment entirely broke down the idea booksellers had 
formed of creating a monopoly in the sale of books. One fact may 
be mentioned which shows how this ticket system operated upon 
publishers ; a case is known where a publisher closed his account 
with a bookseller who refused to be bound by this regulation. Some 
months afterwards he found that a smaller bookseller had increased 
his account to an amount exceeding 600/., and had passed on the 
books he obtained from the publisher to the bookseller whose account 
had been closed. The smaller bookseller shortly afterwards stopped 
payment, the publisher losing the whole of the before-mentioned sum. 
Had the publisher trusted the original bookseller, he would have been 
paid for the whole of the books supplied. 

From that time may be dated the disastrous system of discounts, 
which has produced so much havoc among booksellers ; and while 
expressing great sympathy with the booksellers, our fears are that 
they are themselves largely responsible by their want of union for 
the present unsatisfactory condition of the trade. Competition 
during the last quarter of a century has existed in all trades; yet in 
most there has been some central body which has to a certain extent 
regulated the down grade in profits. In the bookselling trade there 
has been none, and competition and ruinous prices have been 
allowed to run rampant. Another point in this argument is that 
the bookseller had expected returns greater than his business 
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would warrant. Books are a luxury, and it is not always consistent 
for a bookseller, especially in a country town, to expect to obtain a 
livelihood solely by their sale. Except in some of our large towns 
bookselling was formerly considered an auxiliary rather than an 
entirely separate trade; but with the spread of education, an 
increasing love of reading, and an improved ratio of profit, a book- 
seller's shop, solely for the sale of books, will, I hope, exist in every 
town in England. 

It is generally recognised that primarily two classes are interested 
in books—the author, who has a brain teeming with knowledge and 
ideas ; and the reading public, who are anxious to obtain the product 
of this knowledge. Who shall in the future be the medium 
connecting these two interests remains to be seen. Whether the 
publisher will become again a bookseller, to distribute to the public 
the works he produces, or will use other means than the bookseller to 
reach the public, is at present a problem. Whether or no the 
booksellers by some organisation can work in harmony both among 
themselves and with the publishers, with or without the aid of any 
coercive system, it is difficult to say. It seems, however, quite 
impossible, with the daily increasing output of books and the 
numerous additions made during recent years to the list of publishers, 
that any organisation can displace the intelligent bookseller. 


If the booksellers use every legitimate means of making 
themselves individually and collectively felt, they ean leave their 
continuance in the hands of a public which has in the past always 
recognised their existence as a factor in the evolution towards a 
higher civilisation, and now regards them as an important adjunct to 
its still further development. 


JOSEPH SHAYLOR. 





AN OUTBURST OF ACTIVITY IN THE 
ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


FINALLy it is suggested that even the means employed until now in converting 
non-Catholics should be abandoned in favour of a newer method. On this point, 
beloved son, it shall suffice that we warn all men with how little wisdom they 
contemn that which antiquity with its long wisdom approved, following as it did 
the apostolic teaching. (Letter of Leo the Thirteenth to Cardinal Gibbons.) 


In itself, as it stands in the letter, this passage might not seem 
to have any direct bearing on the general question of Catholic 
apologetics. Taken, however, in connection with other acts and 
utterances of the present pontificate, its significance is very great 
indeed. From the encyclical on the study of philosophy, in which 
St. Thomas was recommended at the expense of all other systems, 
to the encyclical on the Bible and the decision on the three witnesses ; 
from the condemnation of Rosmini to that of Professor Schell, one 
object seems to have directed the action of the Holy See . . . to 
consolidate the system, to ensure unity of teaching, and to silence 
all discordant notes. 

A laudable object, no doubt, and one which will excite little 
surprise in any who realise the crude materials of which seminary 
professors, in nine cases out of ten, have to form their priests. It 
were hardly to be expected that the average theological student 
should be capable, in addition to practical training for ordinary 
parish work, of mastering any serious problem in philosophy or 
Biblical criticism, in history or in any science. And yet it is 
essential to the efficacy of his work as a priest that he should have 
satisfied himself that there is a formula forthcoming to meet every 
difficulty, and that there is no modern question which has not been 
settled centuries ago. 

It is only natural that those in authority should welcome an 
attitude which affords them protection against the misguided zeal of 
subordinates, too ready to sacrifice architectonic completeness and 
simplicity to an undue deference to modern thought and the 
demands of what is now held to be a scientific frame of mind. Not 
long ago, for instance, the editor of the Annales de Philosophie 
Chrétienne produced a work under the title Sketch of a Philosophic 
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Apology of Christianity &c., in which he suggested various reforms 
in method. On the 30th of May, 1898,' the Bishop of Beauvais 
wrote him a letter of congratulation modified by this warning : 


I quite understand the objections you bring to bear on our old method of 
apologetics. 

In your opinion it ought, of necessity, to give place to other methods more 
suited to the establishing and the defence of religious truth. Nevertheless it is not so 
clear to me as it is to you that the historic and philosophic weapons, hitherto used 
in the Church, should be abandoned: nor does it appear that the system you pro- 
pose is capable of leading to the advantageous results you hope for. 

At the beginning of this century, in the ardour of the religious renaissance 
which followed the Revolution, a pleiad of thinkers and of eminent men of letters, 
Chateaubriand, de Maistre, de Bonald, Lamennais, impatient at the slow and 
careful progress of our classic system of apologetics, sought to have recourse to 
bolder conceptions, which at first sight seemed more suited to the wants of the 
time. 


You know the issue of this enterprise. The antique methods had to be re- 
established, and the new condemned. 


Similar passages might be multiplied indefinitely. The violent 
controversy provoked in France by the publication of the Abbé Klein’s 
translation of the Life of Father Hecker affords a good illustration of 
the attitude alluded to. M. Klein and a considerable number of 
influential theologians had imagined that the book contained much 
that would appeal to modern Frenchmen, and that it would be wel- 
comed by the authorities as tending to re-awaken interest in a Church 
apparently hopelessly at variance with the ideals of their fellow- 
countrymen. They were sadly mistaken. The ‘ Life’ was attacked 
in a pamphlet entitled: Le Pere Hecker, est-il un saint? by the 
Abbé Maignen, an author completely free from intellectual and 
scientific preoccupations, but who has gained an unenviable notoriety 
through the scurrilousness of his mode of expression. Yet he has 
been honoured not only by an obvious allusion in the Pope’s recent 
letter to Cardinal Gibbons, but by a perfect deluge of letters of 
thanks from leading ecclesiastics. Abundant material has been 
collected in convenient form by the opponents of ‘ Americanism’ 
(Controverses Religieuses du temps présent—Paris, J. Victorion), A 
few passages will suffice to illustrate the official standpoint. 

On the 4th of August, 1898, Cardinal Satolli wrote to the Abbé 
Maignen praising him for his attitude, and he added: 


Let us hope . . . that God will come to our aid that we may put an end to 
this pestilential disease, whose contagion is spreading over two worlds.” 


On the 17th of June, 1898, the leader of the anti-Americanist 


' Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne, March 1899, Paris. 

* On a former occasion, in a speech at Chicago as apostolic delegate, the same 
Cardinal Satolli had given the title of Charter of Humanity to the Gospels of Our 
Lord and the American Constitution. Vide, L’Américanisme d'apris le P. Hecker, 
by Mgr. D. J. O'Connell. Lecoffre, Paris, 1897. 
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crusade received a letter from Canon Jules Didiot, professor in the 
theological faculty at the Catholic University of Lille. 

Many thanks [he says] for your interesting volume [Ze Pére Hecker, est-il un 
saint?)]. May it contribute to opening the eyes of the poor young priests, who, in 
these latter days, have become entangled, or who, even now, are becoming entangled 
in the illusions of a Kantianism and of a Protestantism absolutely devoid of any 
true Christian principle. 


On the 6th of July, Father Hecker was compared with Rosmini 
in a letter from Dom Gréa, Superior of the Regular Canons of the 
Immaculate Conception ; and on the 30th of July, Mgr. Renouard, 
Bishop of Limoges, honoured the Abbé Maignen with a quotation 
from an article by the Rev. Father Hippolyte Martin, 8.J., from 
which we may note the following extract : 


M. Charles Maignen deserves the thanks of orthodoxy and of sound theology. .. . 
We wish his work all the success it deserves. To usit has been a true consolation. 
We know that it has been so to many others. 


Finally, in a footnote to a letter from Mgr. Turinaz, Bishop of 
Nancy, we find an allusion to a speech of the Abbé Klein at a literary 
congress at Ghent in 1897.° ‘Up to the present Catholicism ana 
French patriotism have had no reason to be proud of the intellectuals 
(des intellectuels).’ 

This then is the theory: completeness of logical arrangement, 
unity of teaching, and the suppression of all that tends to produce 
uncertainty in the popular mind. The seminary education is perfect 
in artistic arrangement and in ease of presentation. In theology the 
historic method, which is open to the grave objection that facts are 
liable to be somewhat rudely handled by modern criticism, has 
become completely subordinate to the infinitely safer system of the 
schoolmen. In philosophy‘St. Thomas reigns supreme under the 
protection of a papal encyclical, and it is understood that the evidences 
of sound reasoning, occasionally discovered amid the bewildering 
inconsistencies of modern philosophies, are but signs of an awakening 
of common sense, which, if unhindered, will eventually lead to the 
conclusions of the Angel of the Schools. In most of the sciences 
great latitude is allowed. The historian is perfectly free to treat his 
subjects according to the strictest canons of historical induction, 
provided always that his conclusions are not at variance with the 
demands of the general scheme. The Biblical critic is at liberty to 
conform ‘to the severest rules of his science, but, if he is a professor 
in a Catholic institution, many of his discoveries are prepared for 
him beforehand by the Roman congregations. He is bound for 
instance, as a teacher, to differ from all independent critics on the 
question of the authenticity of the verse in the first epistle of 
St. John, beginning There are three who bear witness in Heaven, Kc. 


® Controverses Religieuses, p. 27. 
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He must conform his conclusions to the teaching of the encyclical on 
Holy Scripture, and it is believed in many well-informed circles that 
he will soon be asked to prove the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch. 

In those sciences which have attained to universal recognition, 
even amongst the most ignorant, there can hardly be any question 
of external interference. The biologist, for instance, has perfect 
liberty to prove that man is not descended from the lower animals, 
but he must beware, if he is a Catholic professor, of arriving at a 
contrary conclusion. 


My attention [says Bishop Hedley in a letter to the Tablet, dated the 11th of 
January, 1899] has been called to an article in the Civilta Cattolica* of the 7th 
of January, entitled ‘ Evoluzione e Domma,’ in which the writer speaks unfavour- 
ably of the Rev. Dr. Zahm and of the paper contributed by me to the Dublin 
Review of last October under the name of ‘ Physical Science and Faith.’ . . . The 
last paragraph [in the article] is important, as we find there a letter from the 
Dominican writer, Pére Leroy, from which it appears we must conclude that the 
Holy See has spoken on the subject of the formation of the body of Adam. It is 
well known that Dr. Mivart’s view is that it is perfectly open to a Catholic to hold 
that the body of Adam was not formed directly from the dust, but might have 
arisen from a non-human animal, the rational soul being subsequently infused. 
Pére Leroy had defended this view in a work published in 1891. In February 
1895, however, according to the Civilta, Pare Leroy was summoned to Rome, ad 
audiendum verbum, and the result appears from the following sentences of a letter 
dated the 26th of February of that year,... printed at the end of the article 
referred to. . . . ‘I have to-day learnt that my thesis, after examination at Rome 
by competent authority, has been judged untenable, especially in what relates to 
the body of man, being incompatible with the text of Ifoly Scripture and with the 
principles of sound philosophy.’® The ‘authority’ here referred to, I presume to 
be that of the Holy Office, The Mivartian theory therefore can no longer be 
sustained. . . . More than thirty years ago, in an article in the Dublin on ‘ Evolu- 
tion and Faith,’ I felt obliged to consider the theory at least ‘rash.’ .. . I need 
not say that if the ‘competent authority’ has decided in the sense in which it 
appears to have done, the view that the body of Adam was ‘ evolved’ must still 
be pronounced rash. 


This means that no professor holding a chair in a Catholic faculty 
can teach it, to say nothing of the hypothesis more closely connected 
with the name of Darwin. 

Enough has now been said in illustration of the fact that 
Catholic apologetics are not intended, for the present, as an appeal to 
the outside world as a method for bringing lost sheep into the fold, 
or for bringing comfort to those within the Church, whose minds are 
torn by doubt and uncertainty in the presence of problems peculiar 
to modern times. It is sufficient that the average theologian should 
be convinced that he has only to refer to the text-books to find an 
answer to every difficulty. 


* The official organ of the Society of Jesus. 
* A conventional term applied to the philosophy of the thirteenth century, and 
especially the system of St. Thomas. 
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True, it sometimes happens that some fortunate (!) possessor of this 
kind of knowledge mistakes its scope and plunges into the thick of 
modern strife, hoping to win over to sound philosophy the enviable 
activities of the outside world. But he soon retires disconcerted, 
having discovered that the problems solved in the schoolroom are 
not precisely those which interest men and women nowadays in real, 
actual life. For, curiously enough, there is such a thing as actual 
life—an outside world which moves according to knowable laws. In 
Galileo’s time it was decided that the earth did not go round the sun. 
The decision resulted in some personal inconvenience to the man of 
science, and in preventing the introduction of a dangerous novelty 
into the schools, at least for a time ; and yet, as the famous astronomer 
predicted, there was no perceptible change in the working of the 
forces he described. The scientific world did not notice any visible 
alteration in the motions of the heavenly bodies. 

As I have already suggested, it is not my intention to criticise 
the system of education officially recognised. Such action in a lay- 
man would be the most unwarrantable presumption. When an 
opinion is declared rash, it is universally understood that it cannot 
be taught in any distinctively theological establishment, in seminaries, 
in foundations like the Institut Catholique of Paris, in Catholic 
faculties in the German universities, or in Catholic universities such 
as those of Louvain, Washington, or Freiburg. This being recognised, 
public opinion is inevitably compelled to draw its own conclusion. 
And that conclusion is: that serious scientific investigation in any 
of the higher branches is impossible, in any Catholic faculty, in 
cases where the subject matter is likely to be of interest to the 
ecclesiastical authorities. 

In many cases this result has already been arrived at. The 
Institut Catholique of Paris was seriously damaged when the Abbé 
Loisy was deprived of his chair as the result of the encyclical on Holy 
Scripture. He had been unable to bring his facts into agreement 
with conclusions arrived at before those facts were known, but which 
custom and tradition had made venerable. In July 1898, the same 
thing happened to Dr. John Genocchi, professor at the Roman 
Seminary, San Apollinare. Thus serious Biblical exegesis was driven 
out, in the person of its professors, there being no place for it in the 
recognised scheme. In philosophy the case of Rosmini should have 
warned theologians that it was useless to attempt to introduce any 
modification in the traditional rendering of St. Thomas. After his 
death propositions were deduced from his unpublished writings by 
his Jesuit opponents, and condemned, with the result that the 
pedantic criticisms of Father Liberatore, 8.J., have since remained 
triumphant, all opposition being reduced to silence. 

In spite of this fact, and others of equal significance, Dr. Schell, 
Professor of Apologetics in the Catholic Faculty at Wurzburg, was led, 
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in an unguarded moment, to write his Gottliche Wahrheit des Christen- 
thums. Dr. Schell is an independent thinker, and was apt, when 
treating a subject coming within the sphere of scientific investigation, 
to work the matter out according to the data at his disposal. Con- 
sequently his philosophic activity contrasted unpleasantly, in the 
public mind, with the writings of men who, like Father Pesch, 8.J., 
had devoted their lives to proving the truth of the Thomistic system, 
and arriving spontaneously at its conclusions. But it is difficult to 
attack a philosopher on his own ground during his lifetime, or to 
criticise his point of view by comparing it with another which has 
nothing in particular to do with it, and Dr. Schell would probably have 
continued in peace his life at Wiirzburg, enjoying a well-earned 
reputation for his two important works, Dogmatik and Die Géttliche 
Wahrheit des Christenthums, lecturing to large and enthusiastic 
audiences, and looked up to by all as the most representative man in 
the University, had he not given an opportunity to his enemies by 
his pamphlet Catholicismus als Princip des Fortschritis. He had 
now spoken somewhat disrespectfully of the Jesuits, and he had quoted 
very damaging figures on the results of the hothouse system of 
Catholic education in Germany. He became the centre of a con- 
troversy in the course of which he produced a second pamphlet, 
Neue Zeit und alte Glaube, thus preparing the ground for the flank 
attack, the outcome of which is only too well known. Towards the 
end of last year the Bishop of Trier went to Rome with a number of 
propositions taken from his writings, probably prepared in the usual 
way, 1.e. carefully separated from their context, and towards the end 
of February a decree of the Congregation of the Index was published, 
placing all his works on the list of prohibited books. Dr. Schell 
submitted at once, promising to conform his teaching to the teaching 
of the Church, not a very compromising undertaking considering 
that such had always been his intention. But the German press has 
not unnaturally interpreted the whole episode as a decisive proof that 
a scientific conscience is impossible in a Catholic professor. On the 
other hand many Catholics who had hoped great things from the 
University Movement, are of opinion that this is only the first step 
in an organised attempt to ruin these hitherto independent faculties, 
on the part of the Society of Jesus, which has notoriously identified 
itself with the hothouse system, #.¢. the system of artificial protection 
from hostile criticism and external influence. 

In its practical working this attempt to crush out all discordant 
notes, and to consolidate the empire of the almighty syllogism, has 
been so far successful that one rarely nowadays meets with any one 
who has been brought into the Church or whose faith has been 
strengthened in moments of-uncertainty by the application of the 
prescribed remedies, The mass of the Catholic people is hardly 
aware that there is such a thing asa system of apologetics, or that 
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anything of the kind is necessary. The majority no doubt are 
prepared to give some sort of reason for the faith that is in them. 
In the Vérité, for instance, a French Catholic organ, in an article 
against ‘Americanism’ (the 8th of March, 1899) I find this interest- 
ing statement. After speaking of the anti-Jewish and the anti- 
Protestant campaigns of Drumont, Thiébaud, &c., the writer 
continues: ‘They are better understood now that the affaire Dreyfus 
has brought about a natural division—on the one hand, all who by 
feeling, by traditions, even by instinct, hold to the Catholic religion, 
and who are Catholic because they are French .. .’ This, perhaps, 
would be the argument of the greater number, in cases where the 
opinion they represent is that of the majority of their feliow- 
countrymen. Sometimes one meets with curious exceptions even in 
this class. lI once met a lady who could not understand how any one 
could disbelieve in the existence of a personal God, for it says in the 
Bible: The fool hath said in his heart: there is no God. 

But it is not, strictly speaking, with the great mass of the faith- 
ful that we have to do in this instance. It was not directly for them 
that the science of apologetics was originally intended. It was first 
of all for the intelligent few, and, only through them, for the many, 
who are apt to be influenced by them. Now it so happens that 
the greater part of these are imbued with the idea that men like 
Kant, Hegel, Auguste Comte have brought ideas into the world 
which have completely changed the direction and even the plane of 
human thought, absorbing and transforming all that went before 
them, so that old arguments have completely lost their significance, 
with the disappearance of the point of view which called them forth. 
They are unable to forget that Darwin has revo’utionised biology, 
and robbed of much of its mystery the origin of man. They are 
unable to deny that Harnack has fundamentally altered the signifi- 
cance of the history of dogma, or that critics—the Wellhausens and 
Kuenens—have done much in widening and deepening our knowledge 
and our understanding of the Bible. 

It necessarily follows that the official system of apologetics can 
have very little influence on this daily increasing body of the intelli- 
gent public, Catholic and non-Catholic. The opinion is rapidly 
gaining ground that recognised apologetic works are liable to correc- 
tion by authorities possessing no special knowledge, from a scientific 
point of view, of the matter under discussion, and consequently that 
their scientific value is nil. True, the Abbé Vigouroux may write 
volumes in refutation of modern Biblical critics ; but then, those who 
differed from him have been authoritatively told to stand aside, and 
the general student will naturally mistrust statements and facts 
which require such aid. Jesuits like Fathers Pesch and Liberatore 
may soliloquise to their hearts’ content on the philosophy of the 
schools, the public will remember the names of Schell and Rosmini 
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and will turn away with a smile. The pages of the Civilita may 
abound in refutations of Darwin, but the force-of every argument 
will be broken by the name of the Pére Leroy. 

Nor need we expect any very great help from the decrees of the 
Vatican Council: that it is possible by reason alone to prove the 
existence of a personal God, &c.; that miracles prove the divinity of 
religion. . . Such propositions, put forward with such a sanction, 
appear to outsiders as a difficulty, and are often acceptable to 
Catholics only through an heroic effort of divine faith. For, though 
nearly thirty years have passed since the breaking up of that 
memorable assembly, neither of these decrees has been efficaciously 
acted upon, and no official writer has succeeded in gaining the ear of 
the general public. Paradoxical as the statement may seem, there 
is a distinction between the kind of proof which will dissipate the 
doubts of a Roman congregation and a proof which will satisfy the 
demands of modern thought. 

I have already pointed out that this attitude is perfectly 
reasonable in itself. It is necessary before all things that the 
average priest should be a practical man, unhindered in his work by 
the thought that there are questions of importance still open to 
discussion. After all, the education of the clergy is a matter which 
concerns, before all things, the clerical body. The authorities know 
better than we do what is necessary for the fulfilling of their mission, 
as they understand it. The intelligent part of the laity need not 
quarrel with them for this. Nor is it altogether a disadvantage 
that the sciences should be definitely emancipated, even amongst 
Catholics, from incongruous influences. The day has long gone by 
when to be a man of learning was to be a clerk. The process of 
specialisation of function is as distinctive a feature in social evolu- 
tion, as it is in the evolution of other organised bodies. In the case 
of apologetics, most of us have already realised that we must settle 
the matter for ourselves, doing what we can for others when the 
occasion presents itself. It so happens that many of us were brought 
up outside the Church and were therefore, at one time, legitimate 
objects for any serious appeal the official system had to offer. Some 
ten years ago the present very humble writer was placed in a position 
of peculiar advantage, in a situation implying a very intimate know- 
ledge of these facts, and a perfectly frank and unbiassed judgment 
of them. Brought up inthe Protestant Episcopal Church of Ireland, 
and in an atmosphere of broad and liberal interpretation in dealing 
with the opinions of others, he early acquired a habit of looking facts 
in the face and absorbing them, not as they ought to be in an 
artificial system, but as they are. With growth in years came 

evolution in thought. The old landmarks disappeared, and he was 
soon lost in the ocean of modern thought, sailing he k»e-w rot 
whither. As his surroundings became more familiar, he v<; 
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discover that he was moving in a definite direction, and when, 
finally, after some years of persistent effort, he was able calmly to 
review the situation, he found that he was a Catholic. In all this 
he got no serious help from the official defenders of the faith. On 
the contrary, all that he saw, all that he heard in conversation, all 
that he read in authorised sources tended to convince him that 
Catholic theology was hopelessly at variance with all that was sound 
or healthy in the modern world. Yet in spite of this he gradually 
awoke to the fact that the Church was greater than its exponents or 
its apologists. That it had a history which no congregation, no 
school of theologians could destroy. That it had outlived many a 
crisis as dangerous as the present, and that, however dark the out- 
look might appear, the names of Athanasius, Aristotle, Galileo . . . 
would ever stand forth, bearing witness to the final triumph of pro- 
gress and enlightenment. And so, as has been said, he one day 
found himself a Catholic. 

At the present day there is a vast number of Catholic laymen 
and of priests who are in the same situation. The former have not 
had the blessing of a seminary education, and the latter have either 
passed through it unscathed, or have grown out of it on coming into 
contact with real life. I have said that most of these have come to the 
conclusion that, as the official system has nothing to offer in relation 
to modern difficulties, and as nevertheless every man is called upon 
to give a reason for the faith that is in him, they must shift for 
themselves. In this way a curious state of things is coming about, 
and the recent outburst of activity in the Roman Congregations will 
hasten the transition towards, on the one hand, a strongly organised 
body of apologists and philosophers, trained on the Jesuit model, and 
on the other the public to whom they are supposed to appeal, clergy 
and laity, Catholic and non-Catholic, living its own life, answering 
its own questions, and speaking a language which, to the authorised 
apologists, is utterly incomprehensible. 

Meanwhile, it is to be feared that there will be much friction and 
a considerable amount of unpleasantness. Natural selection must 
eventually work in favour of those who are in touch with the life and 
thought of their day, but the representatives of scholastic methods, 
and notably the Jesuits, will not allow their influence to slip away 
from them without a struggle. We can hardly doubt that sooner or 
later this still powerful society will see its schools emptied and its 
novitiate starved, in the ordinary course of events; but, during the 
preliminary phases of the process, it is only vatural that they should 
be irritated at the spectacle of a public discussing questions and 
problems as if no solutions had been offered, and as if their soundest 
writers had never written. Nor is it to be wondered at that educa- 
tional institutions which aim at serious scientific work, and from 
which they are almost universally excluded, should excite their 
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jealousy. The condemnation of Dr. Schell is generally thought to be 
the first instalment of a series of similar acts, resulting from a 
determination to discredit all rival systems. The circumstances are 
peculiarly favourable just now: a Pope, aged and infirm, with a 
Jesuit cardinal as his confidential adviser in matters theological, and 
a second Jesuit cardinal prefect of the Index. Few would be 
surprised if extraordinary activity were to mark the next few months 
in the existence of certain Roman Congregations. But it is wiser to 
avoid prophecy. If this prediction be falsified, the present writer 
will be the first to welcome the fact. Ifnot ... . there is always 
the example of the immortal Galileo. 


WILLIAM GIBSON. 





THE HOUSE IN THE WOOD 


No dramatist could have devised a more picturesque and striking 
conclusion to our progressive nineteenth century than the coming 
Conference initiated by the Tsar of All the Russias. Armed to the 
teeth with the most destructive appliances that modern science 
could invent, the nations of the world are about to discuss the means 
of arriving at a universal and lasting peace! Jealousy, ambition, 
land-hunger, those Furies which have tormented the human race 
from the beginning, are to be exorcised from the face of the civilised 
world. Excessive armaments, the, scourge of our time, are to be 
abandoned, and peaceful settlements are to keep the Temple of 
Janus henceforth closed. We are, indeed, on the eve of a millennium 
if it prove not a will-o’-the-wisp. This dramatic event is all the 
more interesting from the fact that the youngest ruler in Europe, 
who began her reign under such happy auspices last summer, will 
welcome the delegates to her country. The House in the Wood, 
which her Majesty has placed at their disposal for the Conference, 
seems expressly made for the purpose. The large ‘Orange Hall,’ 
with its magnificent paintings commemorating the Peace of Munster, 
will be the theatre of the debates. Under the eyes of Pallas Athene 
the delegates will frame their resolutions, while the inspiring device is 
held up before them, ‘ Ultimus ante omnes de parta pace triumphus’ 
(‘The greatest victory is that by which peace is won’). 

The House in the Wood is a monument of the golden age of 
Dutch history. The seventeenth century produced in Holland that 
extraordinary outburst of energy and power in all directions which 
seems the climax in the life of a nation and leaves a glorious 
recollection for all times. Freedom’s battle had been won. The 
Dutch flag was planted in Brazil, at the Cape, in North America, in 
the East and West Indies. It was the age of Vondel, the Dutch 
Milton, of Hooft, the great historian, of Rembrandt, of Huygens, of 
Grotius, of Spinoza. And he who during part of that great century 
presided over the destinies of the nation was the Stadholder 
Frederick Henry, son of William the Silent and of his wife Louise de , 
Coligny. History has given him a place among great statesmen 
and great tacticians. The sieges of Bois-le-Duc, Maestricht, Breda 
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are famous in military annals. He was liberal minded and of a 
kindly disposition. Good fortune, it was believed, attended his 
birth. The conjunction of the stars had been favourable ; and the 
superstition grew when it was found that the Prince recklessly 
braved every danger and escaped unhurt. Till the age of forty 
he remained unmarried. Gossip said that, like his elder brother the 
Stadholder Maurice, he admired the fair sex too much to fix his 
choice. His mother had spared no efforts to arrange a marriage for 
him. In his youth he had been engaged to the Princess Elisabeth, 
daughter of the Landgrave of Hesse, but his coldness to the bride 
and differences about the settlement were the reasons the marriage 
never took place. 

In 1621 the King and Queen of Bohemia, having been driven 
from their country, found a refuge at the Hague and settled there. 
Among those who had shared their misfortunes was Countess Amalia 
de Solms, one of the Queen’s ladies. She was a connection of the 
House of Nassau, a remarkable woman, young and handsome. The 
Prince showed a great admiration for her, but it did not overcome 
his disinclination to matrimony. The Stadholder Maurice, however, 
when he felt his end draw near, summoned his brother from the army, 
and urged him to marry Amalia de Solms and ensure the succession. 
The Prince obeyed, and perhaps it was well that pressure from out- 
side accelerated the marriage, which took place a fortnight later, on 
the 4th of April, 1625. Tne honeymoon had only lasted a week, 
when the Prince had to hurry back to the army, as the town 
of Breda was threatened by the Spaniards; but notwithstanding 
such unfavourable auspices, the marriage turned out an extremely 
happy one. The Prince found in his wife a support and an adviser, 
and she won the affection of her people. Her own happiness is 
summed up in the motto she took on her wedding-day, ‘ Quid 
reddam Domino ?’ 

One son, afterwards William the Second, and four daughters 
were born of the marriage. The eldest daughter, Louise Henrietta, 
married the great Elector of Brandenburg, and was known for her 
piety. The second daughter, Albertina Agnes, married her relative 
the Stadholder of Friesland, from whom the reigning branch of the 
House of Orange-Nassau are descended. 

No one can look at the portraits of Amalia de Solms without 
seeing that she was a woman full of character, decision and sagacity. 
Sir William Temple called her ‘a woman of the most wit and good 
sense in general’ he had ever known. She was ambitious, but her 
ambition was of no mean order. Its object was the greatness of her 
house and of her country. She was fond of pomp, luxury, jewels, 
but nevertheless there was a strong moral fibre in her nature well 
suited to the country which she adopted as her own. 
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Prince Frederick Henry was the first of the Stadholders who held 
a brilliant Court. William the Silent’s life had been one of perpetual 
struggle and self-sacrifice. His son Maurice was above all a great 
soldier ; his tastes were simple, he was unmarried, and his only luxury 
was battle-steeds. Prince Frederick Henry loved art and splendour, 
and his consort encouraged his tastes. Rembrandt and Van Dyck 
painted for him, and he surrounded himself with works of art of 
various kinds. The Prince built two country houses, one at Ryswyk, 
where the Peace was afterwards concluded, and one at Honselaarsdyk. 
Neither exists any more. Amalia de Solms wished to havea country 
house of her own near the Hague, and selected for the site the 
neighbouring wood. On the outskirts to the east side she bought a 
piece of land which was then not much more than a wilderness and 
a morass. The plans of the new palace were devised, according to the 
Princess’s ideas, by the great architect of the day, Van Campen, and 
were submitted to the Prince, who was then conducting the campaign 
in Flanders. We know from a letter of his secretary, Constantyn 
Huygens, father of the celebrated Christian Huygens, that he wished 
the house to be on a more modest scale and to have no entrance-hall, 
but he wisely gave in to his wife’s wishes. On the 2nd of September, 
1645, the first stone of the House in the Wood was laid by the 
(Wueen of Bohemia, and the plan of building a large octagonal central 
hall, with a set of rooms on each side and an upper floor, was carried 
out by an architect of renown, Peter Post, who executed the plans of 
Van Campen. The wings were not added till a later period. The 
gardens were laid out in Le Notre style, with hedges and sbrubs cut 
into shapes and the traditional maze. Unfortunately the taste of 
later times has done away with these characteristic features. The 
garden has nevertheless kept its charm. The late Queen Sophia, 
who was passionately fond of the place, superintended the gardening 
with great taste and knowledge: not only when she lived there in 
summer, but almost every afternoon in winter she visited it and 
gave her directions. There may be some still who will remember 
how skilfully the space was laid out, how graceful were the flower 
arrangements and the black swans sailing on the water. 

The house was not completed when, in 1647, Prince Frederick 
Henry died, at the age of sixty-three. He had long been suffering 
from gout and apoplectic attacks, and even the reputed panacea of 
the Polish quack doctor Cnoffelius, which had been tried as a last 
resort, proved of no avail. The Princess was inconsolable. She had 
been the most devoted wife. During the twenty-two years of her 
married life the Prince had gone every spring to the seat of war, and 
so great was her anxiety that she was not satisfied with the news he 
gave of himself, but directed his secretary, Huygens, to report to her 
constantly. She now resolved to dedicate the great hall of the House in 
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the Wood to the memory of the Prince by commemorating in paintings 
on the walls the chief events of his life and his great feats of arms, 
which had so powerfully contributed to bring the eighty years’ war 
with Spain to a close, though the Peace of Munster was not con- 
cluded till the year after his death. 

Huygens remained the adviser of Amalia de Solms. He wasa 
learned and accomplished man, with great taste and judgment, 
and a not inconsiderable poet. Many were the conferences the 
Princess held with him and the architect Van Campen to settle the 
designs of the pictures and to select the artists. Rubens and Van 
Dyck were both dead; but next to Van Dyck, Jordaens of Antwerp 
was the greatest pupil of Rubens, and it was he who was chosen to 
execute the chief portion of the work—the triumph of Frederick 
Henry. 

Jordaens, though inferior to his master in power of imagination 
and sense of beauty, was at least his equal in richness of colouring. 
His huge painting, which covers one side of the wall, is a master- 
piece, and the description he wrote for the Princess helps us fully 
to understand his meaning. We see the noble figure of the Prince 
seated in the triumphal car and crowned by Victory, who reserves 
another crown for his son and successor, William the Second. The 
young Prince, at the head of a band of cavaliers, rides near the 
car, which is drawn by four white prancing horses, led by Pallas and 
Mercury. The statues of William the Silent and Maurice on either 
side are surrounded with spectators. Hatred and Discord are 
trodden under foot. Death hovering above vainly struggles with 
Fame for the mastery, while Peace, one of the last wishes of the 
Prince on earth, is seen descending from Heaven, holding an olive 
and a palm branch, and accompanied by ‘angels, bearing the symbols 
of the Arts and Sciences, and an unfolded scroll with the ‘ Ultimus 
ante omnes de parta pace triumphus.’ The figure of Peace is 
dressed in white, as the painter tells us, to symbolise that peace 
should be ‘ of sincere intention, and without fraud or guile.’ 

It appears that the esthetic sense of the artist at first revolted 
against the Calvinistic conception of the Princess, who wished Death 
to be introduced into the picture. He had already in another design 
painted Death fighting with Envy; and in this triumphal scene 
there was, he thought, no place for the King of Terrors; but in 
giving way to the Princess he may have found that Fame conquer- 
ing Death was a thought not unworthy of his brush. For the 
remaining work, two more pupils of Rubens were selected—Van 
Tulden of Bois-le-Duc and Peter Zoutman of Haarlem—besides 
several other painters of renown, among whom Gerard Honthorst, 
known also as Gherardo dalle Notti, is the most conspicuous. He 
painted the panels with the marriage of Frederick Henry and Amalia 
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de Solms; that of her daughter Louise Henrietta with the great 
Elector ; the scene representing William the Second bringing over 
his wife, Mary, the daughter of Charles the First ; and the charming 
picture of Amalia with her four daughters. The paintings recording 
the naval and military education of Prince Frederick Henry, his 
return at the age of sixteen with Prince Maurice from the battle 
of Nieuwpoort, his elevation to the rank of Stadholder at the death 
of his brother, and the reversion of the Stadholdership granted to 
his son William, at the age of five, are all ascribed to Van Tulden. 

Most of these representations are largely mixed with allegory 
and mythology. The picture in the ceiling of a knight in harness 
throwing himself into an abyss is believed to be an allusion to Charles 
the First, who was beheaded during the time that the hall was being 
painted. Peace appears not only in the triumphal scene, but also on 
the painted doors of the hall, which are wrenched open for her by 
Pallas and Hercules. In the ceiling of the cupola there is a 
portrait of the foundress in widow’s dress, with a skull in her hand, 
and below is the inscription: ‘Fred. Henric. Prine. Araus. ipsum 
sese unicum ipso dignum luctus et amoris aeterni Mon. Amalia de 
Solms vidua inconsolabilis marito incomparabili P.’ 

In 1652 this beautiful hall was finished. No fewer than forty-four 
names had been suggested by Huygens for the new house, and he 
tells us that finally by his advice the Princess gave it the one which she 
had intended at first for the hall alone, ‘ Oranje Zaal.’ This name 
is now only given to the great hall, and the house itself is known as 
the ‘Huis ten Bosch,’ or House in the Wood. While Amalia de 
Solms was erecting this memorial to her husband, her only son, 
William the Second, died at the age of twenty-four. Her sorrow 
was embittered by the thought that he had been estranged from her, 
that he had strenuously opposed the peace, and that his marriage with a 
daughter of the House of Stuart had far from realised her expecta- 
tions. A week after his death, William the Third was born, and 
though, after some dispute, three guardians were appointed, his grand- 
mother Amalia de Solms had the chief care of him, and a great part 
in forming his character. When, at the age of nine, the Prince 
was sent to Leiden with M. de Zuylestein, his tutor, the faithful 
secretary Huygens was ordered to draw up a series of instructions 
in which it is not difficult to trace the master mind of Amalia de 
Solms. 

After the completion of her house, the Princess spent_her summers 
there. Sir William Temple was struck with the luxury of her estab- 
lishment, as she would not use anything which was not of gold; but 
he praised her order and economy, which enabled her to do so on a 
revenue not exceeding 12,000/. a year. Subsequent generations 
have more or less followed the habit of spending the summers at 
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the House in the Wood, which became more attractive as the wood 
that led to it increased in beauty. Its record would present many a 
curious episode. We find an entry in the journal of Constantyn 
Huygens the younger, William the Third’s secretary, dated the 13th 
of February, 1691, stating incidentally that he did not see the King 
that day, as his Majesty had treated the Elector of Brandenburg at 
the House in the Wood, and they had had a carouse. ‘The King 
came home at nine, and slept some time in a chair before the fire 
ere he went to bed.’ Such touches of human nature, like the shadows 
that give relief to a portrait, make posterity feel in close touch 
with the great men of the past. After the death of William the 
Third, the house became for a time the property of the King of 
Prussia, who had a share, through his mother, in the succession of 
the late King. He allowed a former representative of the Republic 
at Berlin, General Keppel, to live in it; but in 1732, when the 
succession was finally settled, it was restored to the Prince of Orange, 
afterwards William the Fourth, and it became his favourite resort. It 
was he who added the two wings, and he also enlarged the entrance 
hall, and built a chapel over it, where the Anglicanservice was held for 
his wife, the daughter of George the Second. This was at a later period 
turned into a billiard room. William the Fifth, the last of the 
Stadholders, took no less interest in the house than his father. He 
had all the paintings carefully restored for the reception of his wife, 
the Princess of Prussia, to whom the Dresden chandelier which 
hangs in one of the drawing-rooms was given as a present by her 
uncle Frederick the Great; the beautiful Chinese decorations also 
date from his time. His eldest son, who became the first King of 
Holland, William the First, was born there. The House in the 
Wood has shared the destinies of the nation. When, in consequence 
of the Revolution, the Stadholder had left the country, it was declared 
national property, and it became for a time the prison of members of 
the moderate party who had been arrested in the name of liberty on 
the 22nd of January, 1798. King Louis Napoleon, in his turn, 
inhabited the house in summer. 

The last brilliant days of the House in the Wood were those 
when the late Queen Sophia held her Court there, and when it 
became the centre of attraction for remarkable people from various 
countries. There was nothing the Queen liked better than being 
surrounded by a few friends with whom she could freely discuss 
politics, history, science, art; and she possessed the ready wit, the 
light touch, and the insight into men and things which give con- 
versation its charm. The portrait of the great historian of Holland, 
Motley, was painted at her wish by the distinguished Dutch painter 
Bisschop, and has found a suitable place among the records of the 
House of Orange. When the Queen died at the House in the 
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Wood, her remains were placed in the great hall, under the portrait 
of the widowed Amalia de Solms, and there her friends bade her a 
last farewell before she was taken to her final resting-place in the 
church at Delft, where the ashes of Amalia de Solms also rest. The 
Peace Conference gives a fresh lustre to the House in the Wood, 
and no place is more worthy to be associated with so noble an effort. 


ELISABETH LECKY. 


Voz. XLV—No. 267 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


GERMANY AS A NAVAL POWER 


FIERCE naval competition is one of the most significant features of 
the present day. Every European Power, whose means and geogra- 
phical conditions permit, is now engaged in building up a formidable 
fleet. The United States and Japan are following the lead of 
Europe, and the universal impulse is felt in the South American 
Republics. Maritime commerce, linking the nations of the world in 
bonds of mutual interests, has at the same time intensified their 
rivalry. The vast increase of sea-borne wealth and national resources 
tends more and more to invite attack and to demand defence. The 
eager scramble for territorial extension in distant regions has conferred 
new importance upon navies by whose agency alone force can be 
brought to bear upon the acquisition of remote islands, or of African 
and Asian ports with desired hinterlands. Already the great naval 
developments of recent years are profoundly affecting the inter- 
national situation, and sea power must apparently play a ruling 
part in the future of the world. There is here no organic change of 
conditions. An ancient law has obtained a universal application, 
and the history of the Mediterranean in days when Phcenicians, 
Greeks, Romans, Carthaginians, Saracens, Genoese, and Venetians 
contended on its waters, is merely repeating itself upon the entire 
waterways of the world. 

Among recent creations, that of the German navy is the most 
interesting, and has, perhaps, been the least studied in this country. 
The Bill which passed its third reading in the Reichstag on the 28th 
of March, 1898, was a measure unique in the history of Parliaments. 
Colbert’s fleet was called into existence by edict in days when 
personal government was a reality, and when the provision of the 
means of national defence was one of the primary duties of a monarchy. 
That fleet, technically efficient, and constructed with extraordinary 
care and rapidity, was shattered by the Navy of England, a distinctly 
national force naturally developed, and resting on a democratic basis. 
In the present century, we have seen British naval strength decline 
from the position of undisputed superiority which it occupied at the 
close of the French war. No Government was found to warn the 
nation of the grave dangers incurred ; no initiative or leading was 
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forthcoming from statesmen, with whom the responsibility for the 
security of the Empire is assumed to rest. The restoration of the 
fleet was due to the earnest efforts of individual writers, who, with the 
support of the Press, successfully appealed to the intelligence of the 
people. The motive power thus supplied from the outside quickly 
made itself felt, and since 1888 successive Governments have vied 
with each other in strengthening the Navy. A total naval expenditure 
of 104 millions for the year 1880-81 has therefore grown to one of 
25 millions for 1898—99,' and Parliamentary criticism has taken the 
form of complaint that this vast sum is barely sufficient for the 
national requirements. 

In Germany the process has been reversed. To the present 
dynasty German unity is mainly due ; and although the regeneration 
of Prussia after the humiliations of 1806 was in great measure a 
national movement, the military system which astonished Europe in . 
1866 and in 1870-71 was, like the fleet of Colbert, a creation of the 
executive Government and its personal head. Incapacity to organise 
an army wrecked the second French Empire; proved ability to dis- 
charge this duty established that of Germany. In Germany, there- 
fore, it is the Government, with the prestige conferred by successful 
war, that initiates and effectively directs national defence, silencing 
outside military criticism by its proved administrative capacity. 

The idea of becoming a great naval Power was, however, new to the 
German people and to Parliament, which, although possessing only a 
small part of the influence asserted by the popular representatives in 
this country, exercises a control over expenditure. Prussia has been 
at no period a naval nation, and the sea power of the Hanseatic 
League, which was broken up during the Thirty Years War, possessed 
none of the characteristics of a national force. The modern German 
Empire owes neither its creation nor its prosperity toanavy. In the 
war against Denmark, waged by Prussia and the German Confederacy 
in 1848-49, sea power exercised a dominating influence, and the 
somewhat ignominious defeat of the invaders was mainly due to the 
Danish command of the sea. The naval conditions were less unequal 
when Denmark was attacked by Prussia and Austria in 1864, and 
the ships of the latter Power came to the aid of the alliance. The 
brief campaign of 1866 made no demands on the navy of Prussia. 
Nor in 1870-71 did the relative naval weakness of Germany prove 
any practical disadvantage. French territory in German occupation 
served the purpose of a hostage for the security of the coast towns 
from bombardment, and the French fleet in northern waters was in 
any case wholly unsuited for offensive operations against the enemy’s 
littoral. At a council of war held by Admiral] Boiiet-Willaumez, it 
was decided after full deliberation that ‘ without special vessels, with- 
out a disembarking force, any attempted attack, by the little effect 

1 Increased to about 26,500,000/. for the present financial year. 
3H 2 
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which it must produce, would be of a nature to destroy all the pres- 
tige which still remains to the French squadron.’* Commercial loss 
was, however, entailed by the blockade, and about thirty vessels were 
taken; but the total injury thus inflicted was of small account. 
Since 1871 Germany has been transformed into a great industrial 
nation competing vigorously in all the markets of the world. Success 
in commerce and over-sea expansion have, in our case, appeared to 
go hand in hand, and a German colonial party arose, which, without 
pausing to investigate causes or to study British methods, proceeded 
to demand a policy of foreign adventure. In East and West Africa, in 
the South Pacific, and recently in China, this policy assumed practical} 
form. Only the certainty of opposition from the United States pre- 
vented the realisation of German projects in the West Indies. 

Brilliantly and deservedly successful in commerce, German 

has so far proved inexpert as a colonising Power, and her variou 
dependencies at present lead‘an artificial existence. Sea-borne trade 
however, demands naval protection ; distant possessions, which are 
financially burdensome in peace and would be mere hostages in war, do 
not constitute an obvious national advantage ; and, finally, a govern- 
ment aspiring to play a leading réle in international affairs must 
naturally desire to be adequately represented in the naval demonstra- 
tions which are now of frequent. occurrence. A multitudinous an 
incomparably organised army at home is not a sufficient source o! 
satisfaction in all circumstances. It was, therefore, inevitable that 
the German Government should enter the lists in the prevailing 
naval competition, and should set about the creation of a fleet wit 
characteristic earnestness of purpose and thoroughness of conception 
Thus the German people, who cheerfully accept heavy military burden 
and who do not all belong to the colonial party, had to be persuade«! 
that a powerful navy was necessary for salvation. 

This task was undertaken by the Government towards the end o: 
1897, and since no available argument could be spared, the myster: 
beloved of great military Powers had to be abandoned. It wa: 
necessary to lay the cards upon the table. And the Press, which wa 
powerfully wielded in this country to bring pressure to bear upon 
the Government and the Admiralty, was in Germany most effective! 
employed by the Government and the Admiralty to prepare publi: 
opinion for the reception of a far-reaching scheme of naval augmen- 
tation. 

The statistical plea was urged with great ability by the Germa 
Admiralty in an official publication bearing the comprehensive title 
‘die Ausgaben fiir Flotte wnd Landheer und ihre Stellung ini 
Haushalt der wichtigsten Groszstaaten. Here masses of figure 
of all kinds were brought together and handled with the utmos 


2 L’Amiral Boiict-Willaumez et Veapédition dans la Baltique. Félix Julie: 
1872. 
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dexterity. Comparative tables of appalling complexity, percentage 
sud per capita computations of everything computable, graphic 
representations of the incidence of national, provincial, and even 
municipal burdens, together with evaluations of tonnage and of 
commerce in terms of population and of expenditure, combine to 
make up a formidable indictment of naval parsimony. From this 
vast array of figures the following tables have been compiled : 


I.—Naval and Military Expenditure of Seven Powers for the year 1896-97 


Expenditure 


Military 


£ £ 
Germany ‘ : ; ‘ 4,493,400 31,749,750 
Austria (1897)+ . ° ° 887,850* 10,035, LOO* 
France * : ; ‘ 11,887,400 27,347,500 
Great Britain F ‘ } 21,823,000 18,056,000 
Russia (1897)t . .  . 6,589,250" 31,352,300* 
eg gh. ey. 4 4,031,450 11,859,500 
United States : . ; 7,510,000* 11,760,000* 
Japan . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 8,566,200 10,975,400 


* Excludes pensions, ¢ Excludes Hungary. 3 Excludes Finland, 


| 


II.—Expenditure per head of Population in Marks 


Expenditure per head 


Powers 


i ) , 
National defence i Public Debt 
i 
i 


Germany (1897-98) ‘ ‘ 14-66 — 
Prussia (1897-98) . ‘ ‘ 18 51* 3°85* 
Austrian Empire (1897-08) . 8:25 8°65 
France (1897-98) . ; ; 20 23 20 80 
Great Britain(1897-98). 20-30 12-48 
Russia (1897-98) . ‘ i 58ot 3°O8t 
Italy (1896-97) . ’ 1016 1651 
United States (1896-97) ‘ 12°45 211 

| Japan (1896-97) . : : 876 270 


* Includes 60 per cent. of Lmperial expenditure, t Excludes Finland, 


IlI.— Naval Expenditure per ton of Mercantile Marine, excluding Steamers of less 
than 100 tons, and Sailing Craft of less than 50 tons, in Marks 


Power Tonnage Naval expenditure per ton 
| | 


Germany . i . 4,648,000 19°33 
Austrian Empire . . —— 831,000 27:78 

France . : : ‘ ‘ 3,020,000 8142 

Great Britain : : : 34,004,000 12°84 

Russia . . ‘ i 1,195,000 1C67 

Italy . , ‘ ; 1,506,000 53°59 

United States ; ; ; 3,644,000 39-96 
Se 974,000 175-90 
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IV.—Total value of Sea-borne Trade, and value per head of Population 


Power | Total Value per head of Population 


£ j s. 
Germany ° ° é] 261,750,000 100:05 | 
| Austrian Empire . ° 46,400,000 21:00 
France . : ° ‘ . 210,000,000 5°90 
Great Britain . . .| — 630,340,000 315-20 | 
Sl!) lhe | le 
aly . : ° . init 000, 5 
United States . : :4 320,800,000 2°27 
‘ et 32,100,000 14:90 


It is always easy to criticise statistics of this nature. Nations 
keep their accounts in various ways, and it is exceedingly difficult 
for the foreigner to ascertain their real expenditure, naval or military. 
Table I. cannot, therefore, be accepted as giving more than 
approximate figures. Table II. possesses merely an academic interest, 
since the per capita charge is no real measure of the burden borne by 
a population. Table III. embodies a fallacy frequently promulgated 
in this country. There is no necessary proportion between the 
maritime tonnage of a nation and the cost of its protection. If this 
table has any meaning, it is that, in war, the sea-borne commerce of 
Austria would be much safer than that of Great Britain or Germany, 
and that Russian commerce would be nearly nine times as secure as 
ourown. Without scrutinising Table IV. too closely, it is necessary 
to point out that the value of British property annually on the seas 
is about three times the amount stated. Statistics, however, if 
sufficiently voluminous, are to some minds as impressive as the 
blessed word ‘ Mesopotamia,’ and the German Admiralty can, with 
little fear of contradiction, claim to have established the following 
propositions : 

(1) Our present naval expenditure is below that of all other European great 
Powers except Austria, and is below that of the United States. 

(2) The appropriations for national defence, including those for the Public 
Debt, are very moderate in Germany. 

(3) The burdens of the German people arising out of public expenditure, leaving 
out of consideration the essentially poor Russian population, are lighter, and for 
the most part very much lighter, than in any other great European State or in the 
North American Union. 


The statistical ease for the Navy Bill was further strengthened 
by another Admiralty compilation entitled Die See Interessen des 
deutschen Reiches,* which gives the trade figures shown on p. 807: 

Between 1881 and 1897 the external trade of Germany is said to 
have increased by more than 33 per cent.; while between 1873 and 
1895 tradé with the East Indies and East Asia increased 480 per 
cent. Of the total external trade of Germany, 65 per cent. is stated 


* Laid before the Reichstag. 
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Averages for three years 
£ ue aon siesta —— ss 
Years Millions of marks 


Imports : 

Raw materials and unmanu- 
factured goods, together 
with cattle, &c. . i oul 


1883-84 2.0763 
1894-96 - 38,0100 

i 1883-84 1,041°3 
Manufactured articles . 1894-96 LLB 


Exports: 


‘1883-84 938'8 
1894-96 827-4 
1883-84 2,205°5 
1894-96 2,439°8 


Raw materials, &e. . 


Manufactured articles . 


to be maritime. In 1898 German mercantile tonnage nearly 
reached 4,000,000, and the value of the steam and sailing marine is 
estimated at 300,000,000 and 60,000,000 marks respectively. It is 
pointed out that, excluding interchange with Great Britain and the 
United States, the sea-borne commerce of Germany does not account 
for one twenty-sixth of her total shipping trade. The great increase in 
the deep-sea fishing industry is emphasised, the 402 vessels including 
two steamers employed in 1887 having risen in 1897 to 546 vessels 
including 103 steamers. 

These official publications evidently could not deal with some 
important aspects of the naval question, and the agency of the Press 
was called in to supply the missing pidces justisicatives. Of much 
strenuous writing only a few instances can here be given, which will 
suffice to show the general lines of reasoning adopted. Herr Emil 
Boas in the New Yorker Handels-Zeitung, after dwelling on the 
prodigious development of German trade, and stating that ‘ Hamburg 
has out-distanced Liverpool and is to-day, next to London, the 
greatest commercial emporium of the world,’ proceeds to dilate upon 
the political importance of a navy. The German people, he holds, 
are too much inclined to regard a fleet only as an engine of war. 
The Samoan question is adduced as showing ‘how different the 
position of Germany might have been and might now be if she had 
been supported by an adequate fleet capable of inspiring respect.’ 
Similarly, when in 1885 the flag was hoisted on one of the Caroline 
Islands in response to an appeal by German settlers for a protectorate, 
the Pope, as arbitrator, awarded sovereign rights to Spain. ‘Here, 
again, prompt and energetic action . . . supported bya fleet... 
would doubtless have secured these islands for the German Crown.’ 
There now seems to be a probability that this object may be attained 
before the Navy Bill takes effect. 

The Nord-Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung declares that all the 
conditions were different in days when the Hamburg merchant, 
during war time, sent his goods purchased with foreign credit in 
English, French, or United States bottoms. Now ‘German keels 
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189 
and German money preponderate.’ This writer pleads for battle- ai: 
ships as the basis of the fleet, pointing out that this—the British oie 
policy as opposed to that of France—is the safer guide for Germany. das 
In another issue, the same journal states that the tonnage of the " 
German mercantile marine was trebled between 1871 and 1896, and pl 
that ‘the German merchant and the German manufacturer have i 
thrown a far-spreading net with good meshes over the whole world.’ ae 
The following comparative table of warships built and building in aa 
1897 is adduced to illustrate the relative weakness of the German - 
navy: aan ane eas 5 ee f oP Sa, Mia dey 

Battleships Cruisers ent 
Power - Sena . -———_———— | col 
No. Tonnage No. Tonnage ha 
ae Aas " he riv 
Great Britain . af 62 699,000 197 758,000 = 
France . ; : 36 | 347,000 &3 311,000 ma 
Russia. : 18 | 182,000 33 140,000 - 
United States.  .. 11 | 118000 | 47 123,000 th 
Japan r ‘ ‘ 7 &8,060 39 129,000 Ww 
Germany . ‘ ‘ 12 | 110,000 33 116,000 
Even if, in a future war, the enemy did not venture to attack our coasts and le 
ports, which is not at all probable, he will be able by establishing a blockade from | 
the Schelde to Memel, to paralyse us in case our ships of war are not able to ® 
keep the water-ways open. n 
If Austria and Russia are involved in the struggle, the corn supply from the East fi 
will be cut off. Even in time of peace we are dependent upon foreign countries T 
for one-fifth to one-fourth of our bread: how much more should we require the 
importation of provisions in time of war ? I 
If exports are cut off, it is not the great commerce that primarily suffers, for its ° 
elasticity enables it, with the aid of the telegraph, to direct the shipping of mer- t 
chandise to and from foreign ports. But the import of raw materials will cease, i 
and the working classes will at once suffer. ‘ 
It is no argument to say that the neutral ports and Antwerp . 





will remain open. 





Does anyone really believe that in a war @ outrance our enemies will care a 
jot for paper treaties and protests on the part of minor neutral States ? 

The French fleet, even if Russia did not co-operate, would suffice to give to 
these dangers a terrible reality. 







Thus a powerful navy is required to avert ‘economic starvation.’ 
It is interesting to find these arguments, with which we in England 
are familiar, pressed into the service of German publicists. It need 
hardly be said that they lose force in the process, Germany in a 
single-handed war against France and Russia, if holding her own on 
land, will not lack food, and when two millions of workers are with- 
drawn from industrial occupations her demand for raw materials will 
be sensibly reduced, 

In the Zukunft, a German Admiral discusses naval and _ political 
questions with vigour possibly inspired. If Great Britain annexes 
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an island here or imposes a protectorate there, the German, we learn, 
accords a ready and a pleased acquiescence. If, however, Germany 
desires to extend her possessions, everybody at once begins to scent a 
grievance. This curious phenomenon is traced to Germany’s naval 
weakness. The prime necessity is therefore an ‘ Ausfall-flotte,’ since 
an offensive defence is the best policy. While most German writers 
dwell upon the extreme moderation of the naval proposals, the 
gallant Admiral takes a comprehensive view of Germany’s require- 
ments. The strength of the German fleet must, in his opinion, 
depend 


entirely upon the combative force of the strongest naval Power with which we 
could be engaged in war. This indisputably strongest Power is England. But it 
has become a fixed dogma in Germany to say, ‘Of course we cannot think of 
rivalling the English fleet... .’ A conflict may come any day, and it is there as 
soon as Germany is politically isolated and England hasa free hand. . . . Germany 
is not yet in a position to set herself in opposition to the will of England outside 
the German frontier. She must comply with all demands made upon her. A war 
would be hopeless. 


The naive assumption that it could be our object to thwart the 
legitimate aspirations of Germany, or to seek a war which would be 
absolutely criminal, cannot be allowed to pass unnoticed. There is 
not, and there never need be, adequate cause for anything more than 
friendly commercial rivalry between Germany and Great Britain. 
The Admiral, however, rightly considers that ‘we might easily be 
plunged into war with France alone,’ that if at war with Russia ‘we 
should at once find France on her side,’ and that ‘ this is the combina- 
tion that Germany has primarily to deal with.’ Here certainly he 
is on firmer ground, although his estimate that France and Russia 
are four times as strong in battle-ships, and three times as strong in 
cruisers as Germany, is not correct for practical purposes. The 
North Sea Canal, constructed by the Emperor William the First with 
a strategic object, is here and elsewhere made the basis of a naval 
policy which will not bear due examination. The theory is that this 
water-way virtually doubles the strength of the fleet, obliging an 
enemy to operate in both seas with a force at least equal to that of 
Germany. 


If we have an armour-clad fleet about half as large as the whole armour-clad 
fleet of the enemy, then we have a force that will give our antagonist the utmost 
trouble, and one that contains within it the possibility of keeping open our 
seas. 


The use of the North Sea Canal will confer some undoubted 
advantages ; but the idea above implied, that a game of hide-and-seek 
can be played, imposing upon an enemy the need of employing a 
battle-ship fleet at least twice as strong as that of Germany, is an 
illusion. 
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The evidently inspired writer of a remarkable pamphlet entitled 
Eine starke Flotte eine Lebensbedingung fiir Deutschland dwells 
effectively upon the extreme moderation of the Navy Bill, and decides 
that the moment is peculiarly favourable, since naval construction 
has at length settled down on to definite lines. 


It may now be asserted that the experimental period is at an end, and that 
opinions have now become stereotyped. 


Replying to a question in the Reichstag on the 6th of December, 
1897, Herr von Biilow protested against any idea of a policy of 
adventure in China; but added: 


We are certainly not of opinion that it is advisable that Germany should 
straightway be excluded from competition with other nations which have a 
future. ... As regards China, we are animated by kindly and friendly inten- 
tions. . . . We are perfectly ready to respect the interests of other nations in 
East Asia, feeling confidently assured that our interests will find themselves 
respected as they deserve. 


On the same day Prince Hohenlohe explained the scope of the 
Navy Bill in an admirably lucid speech, and argued strongly for the 
principle of the septennate. Wrangling over individual cruisers and 
single votes is, he pointed out, unseemly and unprofitable. The 
strength of the Army is fixed several years in advance; it is still 
more necessary to pre-determine that of a Navy. The Bill is really 
directed only to ‘the speedy completion of an unfinished institu- 
tion. . . . We do not dream of rivalling the great naval Powers’; but 
‘Germany cannot ever be a quantité négligeable’” 

The Minister of Marine (Rear-Admiral Tirpitz), in defending the 
Bill, said that it would ‘ form the basis of our fleet for many years to 
come.’ It was indeed possible that an increase of strength in foreign 
waters might become necessary; but this would be a healthy sign, 
indicating that German commerce was bounding upwards. The 
principle of the fixed period was, he argued, conducive to economy 
by reason of the elasticity of arrangements allowed to the Admiralty. 
In 1884 seventy torpedo-boats were voted en bloc. Construction 
occupied six years, with the result that the best boats were obtained, 
and that foreign governments began to place orders in Germany, so 
that the money flowed back to the Fatherland. The naval scheme 
of 1873 contemplated fourteen battleships divided into squadrons of 
six and eight in the Baltic and North Sea respectively. This division 
being dangerous, the Emperor William the First was induced to 
espouse the canal project. Now, the requirements of Germany 
demand sixteen ships in two equal squadrons, together with a flag- 
ship. This is said to be the view of all naval officers. ‘Our fleet is 
intended to be a defensive fleet’; but when it is raised to the pro- 
posed strength, ‘even a naval Power of the first rank will reflect 
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twice before attacking our coasts.’ As to cruisers, there is less 
unanimity. Admiral von Storch, the late Minister, asked for forty- 
three; but the Bill provides only forty-two. The financial effect of 
the measure is an expenditure of 20,500,000/. spread over seven 
years. Of this 8,100,000/. is for new constructions. The net result 
is to increase the average expenditure of the previous seven years by 
about twenty-five per cent. Upon the navy, said Admiral Tirpitz, 
now depends, (1) The political prestige of Germany, (2) The keep- 
ing open of the vital arteries of trade, and (3) the protection of 
German subjects and trade interests in distant lands. This order of 
precedence is significant. 

The explanatory memorandum accompanying the Bill is a model 
of clear and concise statement, contrasting forcibly, therefore, with 
some of our own official documents. Nothing is forgotten; every- 
thing is set forth in perfect order. After discussing in detail the 
provisions of the scheme of 1873, the memorandum lays down the 
following as the present requirements : 


| 
Service Station 


Flag ship 1 
Two squadrons of 8 
Fleet reserve 2 


Battleships ‘ 


\ 
Coast defence m eee eek 
Asmeur clade f Two divisions of 4 
Battle fleet 6 

¢ East Africa 2 
Foreign stations 3 < South and Central 
| _ America 1 
{ Fleet reserve 3 
_ Scouting service 16 

East Asia 3 

( 


‘entral and South | 

America 3 | 
East Africa 2 

South Seas 2 


Large cruisers . 





j 
\ 
j 


Small cruisers . Foreign stations 10 


! 
! 
| 
| 


~Teserve 4 


Including eight coast defence armour-clads, the existing navy is 
credited with fifty-three vessels available for war. Thus the position 


1s: 


. ‘oas arge | Ss ll 

| Battleships sas ( a 8 Guides 

. \ 

| New standard . If 8 13 3 
Available _ ‘ 1s 8 1 23 

' To be built J | 0 : 7 

Add for replacements | 0 ‘ 10 


set | 5 | a7 


Total provided for in | 
Bill : 
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The building programme laid down for each year is as follows, 
the names of ships replaced being given in brackets: 


Battleships Large Cruisers | Small Cruisers 


2 new 1 new 2 new 
2? new 1 new 2 new 
1 new 1 (Kaiser) 2 new 


2 new 1 (Deutschland) | 2{ { (Ziethen) 


(Blitz) 
1 (Bayern) 1 (Konig Wilhelm) | 24 (Pr Feil) 
(Alea am ine) | 
(Ancona) | 
1 (Baden) 3 5 ¢ (Greif) 
\ ( Wacht) 
{ (Yaga) 
(Schwalbe) 
Sperling) 


2 , ( Wiirtemberg) 
_(Sachsen) “i ( 





The increase of officers in 1904 will amount to 526, and of all 
other classes to 7,973. The proposed allocation of personnel exclu- 
sive of officers is : 


5 } 
Service 7 } 1904 Increase 


Battle fleet . e | (Jit 12,423 4,499 
Foreign stations 5 3,47 5,189, 1,718 
Training ships ‘ 972 2,655 683 
Special service ‘ 978 1,057 79 
Ships in home waters | 966 2,520 554 
Reserve . , of 5f 1,195 440 


It is intended to keep one-half of the battleships and one-third 
of the scouts with full crews ; the remaining one-half and two-thirds 
are to divide complements and to make up from the reserve, but 
will be fully commissioned at stated periods. 

The naval programme of the German Government was framed 
with infinite care, and will be carried out with characteristic 
thoroughness under the watchful eye of the Emperor. The aug- 
mented fleet will be an artificial product, administered on military 
rather than on naval principles such as have been developed 
among us in centuries of sea warfare. It will, however, be 
perfectly equipped, trained, and disciplined ; while the organisation 
and the mobilisation arrangements, if somewhat rigid according 
to British notions, will be such as Germany is pre-eminently 
capable of devising. The genius which has made the German army 
a model to the world will be unsparingly applied to the navy. The 
basis of the new programme is the provision of a powerful and 
compact battle fleet in home waters—an idea firmly grounded upon 
history. ‘Every employment’ of this home fleet, we are told, 
‘outside this sphere of action is precluded by the small strength 
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provided by the Bill.’* This fleet is more than sufficient to guarantee 
the German coast line, which would be assailed only with a view to 
seizing a port as a base for military operations on a large scale. 
Such a contingency can never arise unless Germany is engaged in a 
single-handed contest with France and Russia, and in this case the 
French and Russian squadrons could not attempt to combine without 
courting defeat in detail. On the other hand, sea-borne commerce 
under the German flag, ‘protected by at most six large and fourteen 
small cruisers scattered over the world, would be practically at the 
merey of her enemies. The ships must, therefore, be laid up in 
neutral ports, and temporary loss would be inevitable. The battle 
fleet in home waters would, however, be able to prevent an effective 
blockade, and a powerful naval neutra)] able and willing to enforce 
neutral rights would be invaluable to Germany. It is not too much 
to say that the mere friendly neutrality of Great Britain would 
suffice to avert much of the stress of war. 

In the event of war with France or with Russia alone, neither 
Power would be able to maintain an effective blockade of the whole 
German coast line, or to establish absolute naval command of the 
Baltic. France, however, would be able to make the navigation of 
the Channel and the access to the Baltic almost impossible to German 
shipping; while, in distant waters, Germany would be powerless. 
Similarly, Russia, in the Far East at least, could play havoc with 
German interests. In either case, the friendly neutrality of a strong 
naval Power would be supremely important to Germany. 

A conflict between Germans and Britons, allies in many stormy 
periods, ought to be impossible, even in days when the European Press, 
powerfully aided by telegraphic communication, is largely occupied in 
promoting international quarrels. In this case, which the German 
Admiral believes may arise ‘any day,’® the paralysis of the large 
trade with Great Britain would alone suffice to cause heavy national 
loss, and the remaining sea-borne commerce of Germany would be 
brought to a standstill. Germany would sorely need a naval alliance, 
and of single Powers France only would serve her purpose not 
altogether effectively. On all grounds, the maintenance of good 
relations with Great Britain and the United States seems to be the 
most desirable aim of German policy. Nations which have large 
mutual commercial interests can engage in hostilities only on con- 
dition of accepting great initial losses apart from those arising 
directly from the operations of war; but this fact is commonly 
ignored. 

While the geographical conditions of Germany are favourable to the 
effective naval defence of her home waters, they are unsuited for the 
protection of trade upon the great waterways of the world. The 
defence of German colonies which, in the Admiralty Memorandum, 

4 Admiralty memorandum. * See p. 809. 
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is added to the naval requirements of 1873, can be neglected. These 
colonies are not in a position to do anything for themselves, and 
cannot be defended in war with a great naval Power such as France ; 
but their temporary loss, if it was thought worth while to attack 
them, would entail no disadvantage, and their ultimate fate would 
depend upon issues elsewhere decided. 

The complexity of the present naval situation renders speculation 
futile and unprofitable. A costly naval competition seems likely to 
be maintained until the burden becomes universally intolerable. 
One necessary result of the growing naval ambitions of the Powers 
must be to promote a more complete realisation and consequent 
resentment of the dominating position of Great Britain—a position 
attained in the great wars of the past and now forced upon us 
as a condition of national existence. What is for us a necessity 
would be regarded by other nations as a menace, even if our period of 
territorial expansion had visibly come to an end instead of being 
still apparently in full progress. Of the German naval programme, 
framed with elaborate care and supported by a wealth of persuasive 
argument, it can only be said with certainty that the reasoning 
employed has no finality, and that further sacrifices will before long 
be demanded of the German people. The continental Powers appear 
to be inspired by the idea of making upon the sea a practical equili- 
brium, such as has been partially reached on land by the agency of 
universal military service. This idea is unattainable. 


G. S. CLARKE. 


Nore.—I have preferred not to deal with another aspect of the 
agitation in favour of an increase of the German Navy. It is, 
however, the fact that petitions were sent out for signature to Germans 
enjoying the hospitality of British Colonies, and that the terms 
applied to the nation which alone accords to German traders 
equality of opportunity were too highly flavoured for the taste of 
some of the sons of the Fatherland. Artificial aids of this question- 
able character doubtless did not come within the cognisance of the 
German Government. 
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HIOMING PIGEONS IN WAR-TIME 


THERE are doubtless many people in Great Britain who are quite - 
unaware of the immense value of homing pigeons in the unfortunate 
event of our being engaged in war with a foreign Power. In these 
days of sudden crises, when we may be precipitated into war at 
any minute, it is manifestly foolish to neglect any precaution that 
can aid us in our hour of need. Last year’s crisis showed the 
terrible swiftness with which the war cloud can come up, and also 
the absolute need for perfect organisation on our part. 

How then can the homing pigeon help us in the event of war? 
It is perhaps unnecessary to recall the use made of it by the besieged 
inhabitants of Paris, at the time of the Franco-German war ; but there 
can be no doubt that the valuable aid rendered at such a time caused, 
the various Governments of Continental Powers to hasten to instal 
lofts of birds that could make themselves so useful. After the fall of 
Paris, many of the Powers immediately inaugurated pigeon systems 
that have ever since been growing in utility: Spain, Italy, Russia, 
France, Germany, Austria and Roumania, have all established 
military lofts, and to-day large amounts of money are annually 
spent on their maintenance. Of course, owing to the peculiarly 
isolated position of our own country, we are unable to utilise homing 
pigeons to the same extent as the Continental Powers ; but on the 
other hand, have we not, in our naval defence, a special need for the 
assistance of the homer? There appears to be no reasonable doubt 
that a numerous and well-trained army of these winged messengers 
could, in the event of our fleet being engaged in the Channel, render 
services of untold value. Lord Lansdowne hits the right nail on the head 
with his suggestion of the employment of homing pigeons to bring 
despatches from various parts of the Channel, and this, in my opinion, 
is the only way in which homers would be of any service to us. I 
do not see how homers can aid us otherwise ; for inland there would be 
little need for the employment of the pigeon, owing to our splendid 
system of inland telegraphy. From ship to shore is, however, a very 
different matter, and there is no means of conveying messages, at 
once so swift and sure, as by well-trained homing pigeons. It is a 
fact, of which possibly few have any knowledge, that there are in the 
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South of England many well-trained reliable homing pigeons, belong- 
ing to the members of the various flying clubs near London, that 
have been trained to Guernsey, Nantes, St. Malo, Penzance, 
Plymouth, and also to the various towns near the coast all down 
the south-western counties. This applies also to the Scilly Isles and 
the Irish Channel; so that there is here the foundation of a valuable 
pigeon system which is, of course, quite independent of Govern- 
ment lofts. Excellent as the birds may be in such lofts, they could 
not compare with the valuable and trustworthy veterans that are to 
be found in the lofts of private fanciers all over the country, includ- 
ing the South of England. Speaking as an experienced fancier, and 
knowing the difficulties one meets with before one possesses a stud 
of reliable homers, I feel convinced that it would be an impossibility 
for the Government lofts to furnish, in the event of war, a suf- 
ficiency of well-trained reliable veterans. 

Therefore, why not utilise this valuable army of well-trained birds 
belonging to private fanciers in the environs of London? Some of 
these fanciers have birds that have been flown year after year, in all 
sorts of bad weather, and it is a well-known fact that it is the work 
of years to get a single champion that is thoroughly reliable in all 
sorts of weather. We have ourselves about eighty homers, and there are 
no more than six among them we would guarantee to do long stages 
under the stress of very bad weather.. We believe the excellent 
pigeons that are to be found in the lofts of private fanciers are the 
birds to rely on at the time of need; for it stands to reason, if a 
thoroughly reliable homer is so difficult to produce, the Government 
lofts could not contain enough, but would need to be supplemented 
by those of private fanciers, There is hardly a doubt, if the necessity 
arose, but that many good fanciers would be animated by patriotic 
motives—like the French fanciers in 1871—and lend their best birds ; 
and those whose patriotism was insufficient to urge them to make 
this sacrifice could be tempted by a sufficient reward. Unfortu- 
nately, through the great losses sustained last year on the south 
and west routes, coupled with the late war scare, many of the leading 
southern flying clubs are thinking of going north, and will then 
organise races from Thurso and the Shetland Islands, instead of 
going, as hitherto, to the Scilly Isles, Penzance, and Guernsey. If, 
as Mr. Romer said some time ago, the Government would, by means 
of good prizes, encourage the training and racing of homers on the 
Channel and the south-west route, there would be more encourage- 
ment for societies to go in these directions. A good prize is a very 
strong incentiye to the ordinary homing fancier, and a sum of money 
spent in this way would be well invested if a large number of well- 
trained homers were thus ensured for any requirements. By this 
means, fanciers would be encouraged to train their pigeons to 
Guernsey, Weymouth, Plymouth, Penzance, and the Scilly Isles on 
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the south and west route, to Haverfordwest and Waterford on the 
west, and even to train their birds on the dreaded east route via 
Dover, Ostend, and through the Netherlands to Brussels, and thus 
would be embraced the most important part of our coast line, from, 
say, Dover round to Haverfordwest. 

If necessary, this could be supplemented by utilising homers now 
trained on the north route from Newcastle, Berwick, &c., to London. 
For there is little doubt but that birds trained on this route could be 
given a toss on the East Coast with a reasonable amount of success. 
Valuable as would be the services of the birds that belong to private 
fanciers, it is, however, in our opinion, not the ideal system of utilis- 
ing the homer as a messenger. Now, it is evident that if homers 
were used for the conveying of messages from vessels in any part of 
the English or Irish Channels, the shorter distance the birds flew, 
the better would be the results ; therefore, if the birds had only to fly 
from mid-Channel to the coast, there would not be the same risk as 
if they flew a long distance inland. The ideal system would be one 
that established a series of lofts at different parts of the coast, say 
at fifty or seventy miles apart, for, supposing a pigeon were tossed 
at sea forty miles out from Penzance, it will easily be seen that if it 
had only to fly to a loft at Penzance it would be far more likely 
to arrive safely—especially if the weather were bad—than if it had 
to home to a loft at Portsmouth, which would be about two hundred 
miles ; of course, all lofts would be in telegraphic communication 
with headquarters. 

It must be obvious to all that there would be many important 
communications which it would be imperative to send from the 
Channel Squadron to headquarters. We have in the homing 
pigeon all that is needed to deliver these messages. In the 
exhaustive work of Lieutenant Gigot, the eminent Belgian authority 
on homers, he devotes no less than forty-one pages to the subject of 
the military use of pigeons. This alone suffices to show the great 
value put upon them by foreign Powers. He says, p. 225: ‘It is 
useless to recall here with what anxiety the winged messengers were 
awaited in Paris, or to recall the great services they rendered in 
that difficult situation.’ The Spanish captain of Engineers, Don 
Lorenzo de Ja Tegera y Magnin, who is the head of the Spanish 
military lofts, devotes many pages of his book, Las Palomas Mensa- 
jeras, to the consideration of the use of homers for military purposes, 
modes of attaching messages, photo-micrographical reproduction of 
messages, &c. The work contains much valuable information re 
military lofts. The map given on p. 818 shows the splendid system 
of military lofts on the Continent. It will be seen that Spain and 
Portugal both have communications from the frontiers—as well as 
the coasts—to the principal towns. France has also a series of com- 
munications from her German frontier and her coasts. Italy, 
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MAP OF MILITARY 


SPAIN, 


. Madrid. 

. Valladolid. 

. Ciudad Rodrigo. 
4. Badajoz. 

. Tarifa. 

5. Cordova, 

. Malaga. 

. Ferrol. 

. Oyarzun. 

. Pampeluna, 

. Jaca. 

. Saragossa. 

. Figueras. 

. Valencia, 

. Palma. 

. Mahon. 

. Ceuta. 

. Melilla, 


PORTUGAL. 


. Lisbon, 

Porto. 
Valencia. 
Chaves, 
Braganza. 

. Almeida, 

. Guarda, 

. Coimbra. 

9, Castello Branco, 


PNOHK Rs 


10. Abrantes. 


11. 


Elvas. 


12. Peniche. 
13. Beja. 


14. 


Lagos. 


FRANCE, 


. Mont Valérien. 


. Paris. 

. Vincennes, 
. Lille. 

. Douai. 


3. Valenciennes, 


- Maubeuge. 
. Méziéres. 
. Verdun. 

. Toul. 

. Langres. 


2. Belfort. 


. Besancon. 
. Lyons. 


5. Marseilles, 


SWITZERLAND, 


1 


. Perpignan. 


. Thun, 
. Basle, 


oO 
3. Zurich. 
4 


. Weesen. 


LOFTS IN EUROPE. 


Adapted from ‘ Las Palomas Mensajeras’ by the author named in this article. 
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ITALY. 


. Rome. 
. Ancona. 
. Bologna. 


Verona. 
Piacenza. 


. Alessandria. 

. Mont Cenis. 

. Fenestrelle. 

. Exilles. 

. Vinadio. 

. La Maddalena. 


. Cagliari, 
. Gaeta. 
. Genoa, 


AUSTRIA. 


. Comorn. 

. Cracovia, 
4. Francenfeste. 
4. Karlburg. 

. Serajevo, 

3. Mostar. 


DEN MARK, 


. Copenhagen. 


1, 


SWEDEN. 


Carlborg. 


GERMANY. 


. Mayence. 

. Wirzbure. 

3. Strassburg. 

. Schwetzingen. 
. Withelmshaven. 
. Ténning. 

. Kiel. 

. Stettin. 

. Danzig. 

. Kinigsberg. 

. Thorn, 

. Posen. 


16, 
17. 


Breslan. 
Torgau. 


RUSSIA, 


. Brest Litovsk. 


2. Varsovia. 
3. Novo Georgievsk. 


. Yvangoro d. 
. Luninetz. 


Germany, Austria, and Russia have also good pigeon systems, as will 
be seen from the accompanying map. How long must we wait until 


our pigeon system rivals those of the Continental Powers? The 
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-question of the naval use of homing pigeons has lately been the 
subject of two practical experiments organised by that very interesting 
and enterprising paper, The Racing Pigeon, of London. The first 
of these two experimental tosses took place on the 17th of December 
last year, when over 100 pigeons were liberated some thirty miles 
out from the South-East Coast. Out of this large number only a 
few reached their homes safely, taking some hours to do the journey. 

The second experimental toss was made on the 28th of January, 
when twenty pigeons were again liberated out at sea; we believe two 
only found their lofts on the day of liberation. 

At first sight these experiments would lead one to believe that 
homers are not of much value for the purpose intended ; but before 
coming to such a hasty conclusion’ let us consider that, in the first 
experiment, the pigeons were not picked veterans ; in fact, the list of 
fanciers that supplied pigeons contained but few really first-class 
fanciers, and these living a long way inland. Again, the birds were 
taken right away from their lofts in the dead of winter, when they 
were quite out of training. This was done because the promoters of 
‘the toss argued that, should war break out at once, the pigeons would 
have to be taken straight away from their lofts to the place of toss. 
This is, of course, true from one point of view ; but if we consider that 
with a system of lofts all round the coast the birds could always be 
kept in sea training, the plan of taking birds away direct from the 
loft to the place of toss is quite unnecessary. Birds kept in constant 
training to lofts established round the coast should be very reliable, 
‘for there can be no reasonable doubt that birds accustomed to the 
‘sight of the water are much more to be depended on than birds that 
have never seen it before. Undoubtedly most of the birds that took 
part in these two tosses had never faced the water before, and 
it is a well-known fact that homers flying over the Channel are much 
more reliable if they have crossed it previously. As to the second 
experimental toss, of course the birds were selected and proved 
workers ; but it is asking far too much of a homing pigeon—however 
good it may be—to do this without being in training. All fanciers 
know that the homer cannot fly through dense fog, but can 
-come through:a lot of mist and rain. It is argued that war might 
break out in the winter, when the weather is very bad; but, on the 
other hand, there is the same probability that it would come in the 
spring or summer, when the pigeon would be able to surpass every- 
thing to carry messages. Lofts could well be established to meet 
this probability. We are convinced that, had these experiments been 
made with birds.that had had several sea tosses before, and also flying 
to the nearest possible point on the coast line, the results would 
have been far more satisfactory. We have repeatedly proved that 
old pigeons that had flown from 200 to 300 miles the previous years 
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took several hours to accomplish a few miles after they had been out 
of training about six months, but after they had got well into training 
again they did 230 miles in the same time asa forty or fifty mile 
journey when they were first started into training. In conclusion, 
we should like to see other experiments made with birds that can be 
given a few tosses before the final sea toss. 

Geo. J. LARNER. 





REMINISCENCES OF LADY BYRON 


Every possible source of information has been ransacked which can 
enable the reading public to trace the career of Lord Byron. Yet 
another attempt was made in the pages of this Review a few months 
ago. In depicting the childhood and schooldays of Byron there is 
only further confirmation of the old adage that ‘ the child is father 
te the man.’ And certainly some of the memorials raked together 
have been neither comely nor creditable, and have not added lustre 
te the memory of the gifted poet. A check to a somewhat prurient 
curiosity might have been found in the fact mentioned in the Memoiv 
and Correspondence of John Murray, that Byron entrusted his 
memoirs to Moore to be published after his death, but, the MS. 
having been submitted to Lord John Russell, Gifford, Washington 
Irving, and Luttrell, they agreed that the publication was not to be 
desired, and the MS. was burnt on the 27th of May, 1823, one month 
after Byron’s death. 

Very little has been published about the poet’s widow, herself a 
remarkable person, though more than one attempt has been made to 
gather together memorials of Lady Byron, who survived him for 
thirty-six years. 

Reminiscences are colourless without some allusion to family 
circumstances, and the insuperable difficulty presented itself in the 
cenviction entertained by her surviving relatives that a veil ought to 
be thrown over the sins and sorrows of the past. 

A very fair conception of her mind and character may, however, 
be obtained from a perusal of extracts from letters written by her to 
one only of her many correspondents. They evince a mind which 
moved with the age in which she lived, and a heart full of generous 
sympathy with all.that was progressive in religion and philanthropy. 
They are addressed to a young Presbyterian minister living in Brighton, 
whom for some years she honoured with a warm and unbroken 
friendship. 

. Anna Isabella, the only daughter of Sir Ralph and Lady Milbanke 
Noel, had attracted the admiration of George Gordon, Lord Byron, at 
4 public ball, and after a short acquaintance they were married on 
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the 15th of January, 1813. In person she was small, graceful, 
delicate-featured, with light hair. The impression she gave to those 
who knew her in the days of her widowhood was that of a person 
whose character was singularly dignified,. singularly refined, pure- 
minded, and gentle. Lord Byron himself wrote of her: ‘She must at all 
times have appeared the perfection of refinement even to her serving- 
maid.’ 

Lady Byron early found the ideal she had formed somewhat 
rudely shattered, and the tension became so severe that shortly after 
the birth of their only child Ada, afterwards Lady Lovelace, in 1816, 
a separation took place. The husband and wife parted never to meet 
again. 

Lord Byron’s poems, for which his wife entertained a genuine 
admiration, were given to the world from his various Continental 
retreats until 1823, when, acting under the nobler impulses of his- 
nature, awakened by the oppressed condition of the Greek nation, 
he resolved to dedicate not only his pen but his fortune and his 
sword to the cause of Greek freedom. He died from fever at 
Missolonghi in 1824. 

During eight years of wifehood and thirty-six of widowhood, Lady 
Byron found relief from personal griefs which she did not wish 
published to the world in an enlightened philanthropy. She made- 
friends with the best workers and thinkers of her day. Personal 
mtercourse was frequently interrupted by ill-health, and many of her 
letters are dated from the retirement occasioned by attacks of severe 
illness. 

After the death of her daughter, Lady Lovelace, her home interests- 
were centred in her three grandchildren. Lord Ockham died in. 
1854; Lord Wentworth (now Lord Lovelace) and Lady Anabella 
Blunt still survive. Besides these nearer ties she enjoyed the com- 
panionship of a warmly attached circle of friends. The letters from. 
which extracts are here given are dated chiefly from Brighton, 
where in 1853 she was residing at No. 6 Pavilion Buildings, 

Frederic Robertson had in the spring of the same year been 
hurriedly taken away from his brilliant career as a preacher, but not 
before he had given fresh life and vitality to the Church of England. 
The more modern statements of truth from those fervid lips which 
filled his hearers with surprise and wonder have long since been re- 
issued as orthodox beliefs. Robertson was what is called an extem- 
porary preacher, and it is owing to the enthusiasm of one of his 
hearers, at the time a mere girl, that his published sermons have 
been given to us. They were taken down by her in shorthand, and 
he himself approved of her work. 

Robertson had no warmer friend or more appreciative hearer than 
Lady Byron, She stood by his grave at the Brighton Cemetery, 
surrounded by hundreds of working men, the grave marked by a 
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triangular cone, bearing the words chosen by them: ‘Love. Truth. 
Duty.’ 
May, 1853. 
I will ask your mother to allow me to be at your house between 10 and 11 in 
the morning, before the procession passes. I have declined a seat at Trinity 


Chapel. 


The friendship cemented at the grave of Robertson was ripened 
by a correspondence about his biography, in the preparation of which 
some mutual friends thought that Lady Byron’s hand might have 


taken a part. 


I fear that only a partial representation of Robertson’s statements is contem- 
plated, and have in consequence entirely withdrawn from the proposed biography. 
A very faithful and interesting reflection might be presented to the public of 


Robertson’s mind as a Churchman. 
Your old and new friend, 
A. M. Nort Byron. 


It was not until eleven years after, in 1865, that the Life of F, 
W. Robertson, edited by Stopford Brooke, was published. At the 
time of his death he was scarcely known beyond a limited circle; 
since then all he wrote has been affectionately treasured up wherever 
the English language is spoken. A still more lasting bond between 
the correspondents was found in the desire to carry on the work 
Robertson had begun among the working men of Brighton. His 
teaching was such as they had not heard from a Churchman before. 
Not only his fervid oratory, but his practical wisdom, his sympathy 
with their doubts and struggles, his fearless exposition of their own 
special weaknesses, temptations, and sins, as well as of their rights 
and claims, called forth an unwonted response, and in 1848, 1,100 
working men had enrolled themselves into an association, with 
Robertson as their chairman. The movement was all the more 
remarkable because at that date mechanics’ institutes, working men’s 
clubs, and polytechnics were novelties. 

To help on the self-culture of the workmen, evening classes were 
instituted in 1852, and they met in a large room in the basement of 
No. 6 Pavilion Buildings, given up for the purpose by Lady Byron. 
Over every detail of the work, then in a large manner experimental, 
she watched with unremitting interest ; and when in 1856 she left 
Brighton to reside at Highgate she was careful to secure its con- 


tinuance. She thus writes : 
January, 1856. 
At the time of greatest danger I executed for the benefit of the mechanics a 
codicil, putting them in possession, you being trustee, of the remaining term of my 
lease of No. 6 Pavilion Buildings. I made no conditions, certain that you would 
make judicious ones. None shall be poorer if my life be prolonged, so from next 
Lady Day the house is yours, 


Prison discipline, reformatories, general education and sick 
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nursing, and countless other movements for the amelioration of the 
social and intellectual condition of the masses, were then in their 
infancy. It is well for us who live at the close of a century teeming 
with innumerable schemes of philanthropy to review the work of 
the pioneers of progress. 


In 1851, Mary Carpenter, the Bristol philanthropist, whose work 
may be called world-wide, had arranged a Conference, at which the 
establishment of free schools, industrial feeding schools, and cor- 
rectional and reformatory schools was to be fully discussed. 

The Conference met at Birmingham, and was not largely attended, 
a curious contrast to the vast assemblage of earnest and able women 
workers who met there in 1894. Lady Byron offered through Mr. 
Davenport Hill, the Recorder of Birmingham, himself a leader in the 
cause, a prize for the best essay on ‘ The Duty of Society to Destitute 
Children.’ This movement was the beginning of a warm and close 
friendship for Mary Carpenter, evinced by many substantial dona- 
tions in aid of her work, and it continued until 1860, the year of 
Lady Byron’s death, when she bequeathed to her friend a sufficient 
sum for the purchase of the Red Hill Lodge Reformatory for Girls, 
the nucleus of so much excellent work still continuing, and which 


makes Bristol pre-eminent, even in our own day, for its wise and 
systematic charities. 


Birmingham: December 3, 1857. 

I am here on account of the reformatory plans. To-morrow Mr. Hill is to 
inaugurate the ‘ Juvenile Delinquent Act’ in court. I find the most perplexed 
ideas in the minds of the worthy people who are engaged in this work. The First 
Epistle of St. John properly carried out seems to me to contain the whole refor- 
matory system—gain the will. You may as easily make water run upward as turn 
the soul to God without the co-operation of the will of the human being. The 
moment he ‘loves his brother’ that will is gained. This true economy of Time 
and Power is by some deemed weak indulgence. 


November 25, 1857. 

Mr. W. has been at Mettray and to a Reformatory twenty miles from Paris, 
where a still worse class of boys is taken, for De Metz receives some from Paris 
prisons, and yet there is no case which he thinks hopeless. One anecdote 
delighted me. While Mr. W. was going round with the Governor a boy came up 
and spoke so rapidly, Mr. W. could not quite catch what he said. It was explained 
that another lad was shut up in a cell for having stolen some fruit: his confinement 
was to last several days, and part of the time had already expired. The boy, Mr. 
W. said, came to request that the prisoner might be liberated, he undergoing the 
rest of the punishment. It seems that the Governor had permitted this in other 


instances, and that nothing had such an effect upon the most hardened lads. There 
must be ‘ joy in heaven over such a sinner.’ 


In reference to one of the early meetings of the Social Science 
Association she writes :— 
December, 1857. 
The health of any social body can be maintained only by a due proportion 
between what is taken in and what is given out (‘of what ye have received freely 
give’). Accumulation even of knowledge becomes miserly if channels for im- 
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parting it are not sought. It is possible for religion itself to become a detestable 
monopoly. Let us, then, never separate the idea of acquiring from that of com- 
municating. As we remember the hungry when we eat, let us remember the 
ignorant when we learn. We should blush to know what we have never taught. 
In order to carry out such views in any district or circle the most correct statistical 
knowledge is necessary. Could not a few intelligent men of this society undertake 
investigations into the facts, physical and mental, of their neighbourhood? It 
might afterwards be a subject of discussion whether any measures to meet these 
wants could be taken by the society, or whether the information should be made 
known to the authorities or to the public in order to obtain assistance. 


Before the passing of the Education Act of 1870, which has been 
justly called ‘the greatest event in England since the Reformation,’ 
popular education had covered but avery small area. The systems of 
education at work were twofold—the National Society for Educating the 
Poor in the Principles of the Church of England and the British and 
Foreign Society, the management of which was chiefly in the hands 
of Nonconformists. To these infant schools had recently been 
added. Lady Byron tried to think out the problem of education for 
herself. 

June 8, 1854. 

Maurice (F. D.) spoke much about universities and their history. The best 
utterance he gave us, as 1 thought, was that infant schools have taught their 
directors what no other schools could teach—-namely, this, that in every human 
being there is something independent of us which we cannot put in, and which we 
must deal with as a fact. 

; November 15, 1855. 

There is nothing for it but to commence a mile-off correspondence. I have 
suffered to a degree which I ought not to disregard from conversing too much on 
matters both secular and spiritual. The discourse you mention suggested to me 
that the prevalent educational error was that of training minds rather to analysis 
than to synthesis, especially in religion, as if the New Testament were to be made 
into the sword it was predicted it would prove. I have traced much unhappiness 
in individuals to the analytical habit of mind which has recently been exalted so 
much above the opposite as a proof of talent. To pull in pieces was thought so 
far cleverer than to put together. I would rather see a child make a dirt-pie than 
pick a flower to pieces ; he will be happy or unhappy in life accordingly. Could we 
not every one of us help onward the dirt-pie principle ? 


Greatly as Lady Byron was interested in social reforms and 
scientific researches, her deepest sympathies were centred on reli- 
gious aspects of thought. Constantly a prisoner to her own house, 
she had friends who faithfully reported to her what was going on in 
the theological world. 

Miss Montgomery told me of your sermon of yesterday. Have I correctly 
understood what you said of death? That there are two deaths: first, the mor- 
tality of the body, the soul’s time-nurse; second, the darkening of the spiritual 


life, the passing through the valley of the shadow of death (by the sinner), not a 
final death, as it would have been in Adam but for the Christ ? 


June 12, 1854. 


I will ask you what you think of my fluid creed (I hope its particles will 
always retain their state of mobility with cohesion), If you fill a vessel with pure 
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air of the atmosphere its contents are—the atmosphere. There is no difference of 
quality or essence between the finite and the infinite (or to our senses the bound- 
less). In that point of view Christ may have been the light of the divine—all 
God, though not all of God—subjected to human trials by limitations only, as the- 
condition necessary to make Him our example. Therefore it may please God to 
send other Christs. Indeed, this train of thought arose in my mind out of the 
‘Whewell and Brewster controversy,' bearing on the exclusive possession of a 
Redeemer by our globe. 


This letter produced the following reply : 


If I call humanity the Son of God, and speak of Him as the elder brother, and 
if I say further that flesh and blood are the temporal accidents of our relationship, 
would there be any great divergence in cur views? In Him we have the human 
in ineffable oneness with the divine, but not limited by it; and is it not indeed a 
gospel which proclaims that all are to reflect His image and share in the blessed 
consciousness of that unity? Without this hope could we afford to love the 
beautiful in character as we do? Without it could we support the present 
falsehood and lack of love ? 

The ‘ plurality ’ theology does not trouble me much, if at all. I love to think 
of Christ as the first-born of one mighty family. St. Paul seems to say (Eph. iii. 
15) that in other realms there are different members of the same household— 
‘many mansions but the same Father's house.’ 

February 3, 1855. 

I am anxious your discourse should not perish either through neglect or by the 
hands of an editor: you only can avert this fate. What do you say to a very 
cheap form calculated to multiply copies amongst poor readers? I should think 5/. 
would do it on common paper, which I would gladly pay. Preachers are too fond 
of a drawing-room costume. 

I like your idea of Sunday Volunteers for Museums and Galleries. It will 
be mentioned to Lord Harrowby, who may take it up. Is not the death ot 
Talfourd shocking? He was not then speaking as a judge of an earthly court, but 
as a minister of Christ. 

September 18, 1855. 

Do you not love Scripture too much? Do you not think truth better for being 
shut up in a text? Revelation through Nature and through human nature never 
separates. Revelation through the book does. The Scripture you accept in one 
sense is accepted by your brother in another, and separation follows. What is to 
be done then? Release the truth from the text and then they may be one. We 
shall never be all of one fold whilst religion is ex-verbal, not the word in the heart. 
Hence every difficulty. The ‘ Broad Church’ will be the Church in which Scripture 
shall be not the charter of a few, the inscription over a narrow gate, but the pledge 
of the ‘glorious liberty,’ a liberty in which Scripture itself shall fade, though 
‘My words shall never pass away.’ ‘My word’ never went through a printing 
press. 

February 4, 1856. 

In Ruskin’s new volume, which I am reading with great delight, these words 
may not be inappropriate to your subject: ‘ More, I think, has been done for God 
by few words than by many pictures, and more by few acts than by many. 
words.’ 

December 6, 1856. 

Whereas by not attending the Sunday services I escape all collections, I meam 
for example’s sake to give something publicly to your poor people. Reading 
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Mackay and Maurice together, I think each is anxious to force an hypothesis on 
the reader—one that Christianity was a mere natural development, the other that 
it was entirely ex-natural or plus-natural. The analogy with the two existing 
schools of physical science is very close. Iam inclined to take half of each theory. 
If Mackay over-estimates the spiritual elements which were in the world before 
Christ, Maurice under-estimates them. Granting that those elements working 
together would in time have produced Christianity, did not a sudden electric inter- 
position combine them at once into the form of being, they would ultimately have 
assumed and constitute the phenomenon we call revelation. 


January 12, 1859. 

Let me tell you what I know you are already deeply convinced of, that in the 
search for truth all depends on the state of being. In my own experience [ can 
say unhesitatingly that every mental error and misjudgment has been correlative 
with moral deviations or defects. In minds which through the trust placed in me 
I have looked into, I have seen the clearness of insight into God’s laws obscured 
by departure from the highest standard of right-doing. Few believe entirely that 
the pure in heart shall see God—not God in heaven, but God on earth—shall see 
good in evil, and hear harmony in discord. 

February 26, 1859. 

It would indeed be a sorry friendship which was kinder on one day in seven 
than on the other six. But it needs not the dedication of a day to its culture. 
It has hold of the natural human feelings. But in the special dedication of the 
seventh day to the withdrawal of that material veil which enfolds all objects of 
labour and pursuit, something is cultivated which would not otherwise come out 
consciously to ourselves. 'We—TI speak as one of the working classes—learn that 
the bread for which we have laboured is not after al] the ‘true bread ;’ and who 
would have thought of that if there had not been a cessation of toil? Why was 
it appointed to cease ? Not that we might earn less, but that we might love more. 
This may be said equally of the Mosaic and Christian Sabbath. Prophetism so 
far corrected the errors of ceremonialism as to bring the Jewish Sabbath into 
harmony with the spirit of the Christian one, 


Two events of historic interest took place between 1854 and 1861 
—the American War, when the question of slavery was fought out 
between the North and the South, and the Crimean War. 

On both of these Lady Byron writes in the following letters : 


October, 1855. 

It may be useful to myself to test on paper what truth there may be in my 
views as to the taking away of life in battle. 

It is a practical question—as I am sometimes in the way of advising men to 
enter the army or not. Till now I have always objected. Looking at it as 
regards the individual (for he would not be justified in doing that as one of a 
number which he ought not to do as the unit man), on what grounds is anyone 
justified in taking life ? 

First, in order to save his own life. Even this is not without exception, but it 
cannot be applied in the present case. If the soldier had not become such he 
would have been safe. Secondly, in order to save another's life. This may apply 
in a distant manner to the Turks. Thirdly, for the cause of right. It is only on 
the third ground that the claims of the soldier to be considered a Christian martyr 
can be maintained. Can it be affirmed that each man in the army, or the majority 
even, are under that conviction? Is not ‘right’ to the soldier that which is 
ruled by his officer, not by his spiritual ruler? Does he feel justified at taking 
life at another’s will ? He has no better justification than the hangman, perhaps 
not so good, for it is probable that the executions decreed by a calm and impartial 
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court are more likely to be just than those ordered by the council of nations, 
themselves interested parties. Again, itis said, ‘But life is not all.’ So says the 
inquisitor. It is at least the all over which we have power. Granting immor- 
tality, the conditions of it are matters of opinion. If our cause is holy we must 
apply Hamlet’s reflections on the King to our opponents. If ‘blessed are the 
fallen,’ what about our side? It is at least a logical difficulty. To extenuate the 
value of human life is to make way for many evils. Why improve sanitary con- 
ditions ? They affect only life. The highest view is to exalt human life—man’s 
mission in time—yet to give a sanction to its sacrifice when for the fuller accom- 
plishment of that mission, because ‘if he went not away others would not be 
comforted.’ 

The man who falls with his mission in his heart is Christ-like; but of how 
many can this be said ? 

April, 1855. 

I hope you have traced the course of Florence Nightingale. She has placed 
women in the right position, as head of the humane department. . . . 

I wish you had heard the letter read to me last night!—the first she has 
allowed herself to write to her family. It was like a hymn—simple and deep- 
toned. She had been walking that evening on the shore. On the opposite side, 
the city of Constantinople was defined against the burning sky of the setting sun, 
the outline had been changed by the fall of some mounds in the earthquake. Near 
her, the graves of the ‘heroic dead,’ the thousands with whom she says she feels 
identified. It went into my heart as the poetry of fact—for she has made poetry 
fact. The enmity towards her appears from various testimonies to be increased, 
but she smiles at it all—an angel smile. 

I have felt that you are the fittest recipient of these feelings. Speaking of the 
burying-ground of the soldiers at Scutari, she adds in her letter these lines :— 


They are not here! No, not beneath that sod, 
And yet not far away, 

For they can mingle their new life from God 
With living souls, not clay. 


And they, ‘the heroic dead,’ will softly pour 
Into thy spirit’s ear 

A music human still but sad no more, 
To tell thee they are near. 


Near thee with higher ministering aid 
Thy heart-work to return, 

So that each sacrifice thy love has made 
A victory shall earn. 


May 29, 1855. 

Though I have never thought myself in danger, my state has been critical enough 
to suggest to my mind some things which I had neglected, more in the line of the 
lawyer than the soul-conveyancer. 

Shall I tell you some thoughts which have dwelt particularly on my mind ? 
Not new to you, but coming with new force upon me, this particularly. It was 
the desire of my feelings in earlier years to give my life. I shared with most of 
the young the error of thinking that this giving could only be under conditions of 
danger, or such as involved self-sacrifice. But I have acquired the conviction that 
every hour of a life of duty is necessarily a giving to others, because thus we 
become channels of the Divine Life, with its innumerable influences. Selfishness 
only can close the valve of that communion with the Infinite and make our life 
valueless to others as to ourselves. 
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So one need not wish to be Florence Nightingale, at least not in position—only 
in goodness. You will have felt her illness. Her sister wrote to me under the 
greatest apprehension. Mrs. Nightingale had said: ‘She is fit either for life or 
death... .’ 

You wrote to me just as I was beginning to be ill, when every thought felt 
like a drop of fire on my brain. . . . 

I sometimes hope I may have suffered for the good of others, as in the order of 
Providence we must all do, but it has not been granted to me to see that I have. 
All that I desire is to outlive self,and not care whether, so the good be done, it is 
by A. B. or by 









Yours truly, 





A. N.M. B. 











November 13, 1856. 


The mental event in my life since I came here has been a visit from Mrs, 
Stowe.? What a mind! and yet with all its power held in chains as you once 
were. I trust they will be dissolved, melted by the fire of her loving soul, so that 
she who has so deep a sense of the Fatherhood of God will not limit it to a part 
of mankind. She appears to have Manichean principles. I mean those described 
by St. Augustine in his life as having been held by him before hisconversion. A 
kingdom of Evil warring against a kingdom of Good, an independent spirit of 
Evil! Against these views you will believe me I argued, and it was without any 
mistrust of my own powers, I was so sure of my cause. 

The only thing which she told me had ever suggested to her a doubt about the 
Eternity of punishment was the fact proved by reformatory experience that the 
very worst criminals who had resisted all other influences had been brought to 
repentance and holiness by kindness. Will not God, then, so act with His crea- 
tures? Has He so constituted human beings that they can be saved by Love, 
and will He withhold that love from any? Such washer train of thought ; while, 
on the other hand, she could not but believe Evil unconquerable from its origin 
in—it is difficult to understand what. You should have been with us, not so 
much to combat her adopted tenets as to convince her they were not in harmony 
with her own heart’s witness to the Truth. 

On Sunday we may learn whether the death-struggle is or is not to commence 
in the United States. It will not be confined to America, Slavery in varicus 
forms threatens Europe. 


























There are few allusions in these letters to her private affairs 
beyond the interest she took in her two grandsons and her grand- 
daughter. One, however, written from the scenes of her early 
childhood, is interesting. The old family house in the country had 
passed into other hands :— 







Kirkby : Sunday evening, August 29, 1856. 

A day of peculiar trial to my feelings. It was a comfort to think of your con- 
viction that the want and the promise are one. This want to be a daughter after 
more than thirty years after the loss of a mother, does it intimate that I shall bea 
daughter again ? that all this suffering is not wholly penal in the sense of correc- 
tion, but also ‘ hope deferred?’ Of the feelings arising from a more recent loss the 
same is, of course, true. At church this morning the remains of my parents were 
in the vault under me; my daughter's empty monument close by. There have 
been some touching proofs of sympathy unsought, even avoided by me, from the 
poor, which I should be ungrateful in imputing to anything but heart. All here 
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have learnt to consider me as a friend, but they do not know how much I feel 
their servant. 

The results of a few good seeds sown in human soil have exceeded my expecta- 
tions. In the welfare of the stranger I am to be taught to find happiness. When 
no self-sympathy interferes 1 do, but I could not to-day. When we are truly 
children ‘ by adoption,’ then we too shall have the ‘spirit of adoption’ towards 
aliens to our family. Mr. G. is more even than I had hoped for in so short a time 
to his parish, both in and out of church. 

I am glad to hear of your proceedings. It seems to me that more ways are 
being opened for our objects. My studies here relate chiefly, however, to the 
material, how to supply or improve dwellings, provide gardens, baths, roads, Xc., 
in all of which I have an efficient helper in A. B. 


The anomalous position of private patronage in the Church of 
England weighed as heavily on Lady Byron as it has done on many 
another patron, who has found that conscientiousness does not prove 
a sufficient guide in a position which they have no right to occupy. 


June 11, 1856. 

I am glad you saw that brother of mine during his earthly course. He now 
rests near my parents. On the Sunday before his death he preached and adminis- 
tered the Sacrament with a firmer and more impressive voice than usual. (I have 
proof that he knew his end to be near.) From that time he became dangerously 
ill; he had not good advice at first, then my physician visited him, and saw he 
was dying. He was still perfectly collected, except that he desired a letter for me 
might be looked for in the bed, and afterwards said, ‘ No, I wrote it in a dream,’ 

The power he had exercised in that neighbourhood over high and low in one 
year, and as a stranger, is extraordinary. But the ‘virtue’ was in him. 

I turn with pain to the task of replacing him. I want your counsel on that 
question. The position is one which makes it requisite for reformatory and 
temperance plans, &c., that the clergyman should have weight enough from social 
standing and manners to support his position against the High Church party, who 
would trample us under foot. 

Considering that I cannot again hope to find such large liberality with such 
sincere and devoted attachment to the Church, I am inclined to think I had better 
be content with what I could certainly secure, notwithstanding the drawbacks of 
Sabbatarianism and Bibliolatry—namely, thorough Christian devotedness and a 
mild and loving temper, gentlemanly and conciliatory manners, with personal 
influence from experience. 

June 15. 

Thanks for comments. I shall not be in haste. Other thoughts come crowd- 
ing upon me. Have I not always objected to patronage in the English Church, 
and have I not an opportunity of modifying its evils ? 

Why should not the parishioners have a voice in the question? True, they 
have not the same means that I have for finding out fitting clergymen; but, if I 
bring such to their knowledge, might it not be open to them to choose, we will 
say, out of three presented to their notice ? Thus the aristocratic principle would 
be modified. At present I should give them the choice of—first, the Evangelical ; 
secondly, the present curate, Mr. G., who is liked, and who, though not of wide expe- 
rience, is pledged to noChurch party; thirdly,a chaplain who has laboured in the 
reformatory cause, not having known me personally any more than No. 2, Should 
I do harm or good by opening that door ? 


Later on she writes :— 


Mr. G. is even more than I had hoped for in so short a time in the parish, both 
in and out of the Church. 
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The following reads as a curious anticipation of the eight hours’ 
labour question :— 


Leamington : August 25, 1857. 

I hope I have earned the right to spend an hour with you by my week's work. 
The subject on which I have wished for a lecturer in this part of the world would 
perhaps not suit your hearers. ‘ Man is not made to be treated as a machine.’ He 
is so treated, not only in factories, of which we have heard much, but in agricul- 
tural labour, of which we have not heard, or have heard but little. Men go out 
to work twelve hours (meals excepted) in the field, using the same muscles all the 
time, and the mind disused. We bid them keep their houses and persons clean, 
and read the Bible, &c. What time, what nervous energy is left for the latter 
purpose? I want to have that thought put upon legs to run through this labour- 
ing district, and am meditating giving one hour per day to my own labourers after 
harvest. Better than as many hours given in one holiday, which the ill-taught 
would misspend. What do you think of calling it the home-hour? Something 
to indicate its domestic value. The farmers would cry out, but certainly without 
reason. It is well known that the weary twelfth hour of work is hardly worth 
anything, and the labourer’s strength is gradually reduced by his continuing so 
long in the field. 

To the text I have suggested might be added, ‘The best use of machines is to 
enable us to make man not a machine,’ for certainly it would be so in a more 
advanced co-operative stage of civilisation. 


; August, 1864. 
As to the Pastor—the distant view is apt to be the ideal one. I see the 
disadvantages of the English fixture of a clergyman of the English Church. 
After a time his capital of thought is exhausted. His congregation have learnt 
him by heart. Ie has not the struggles of new circumstances, and then begins 
the sleepy stage. As to the limit of his speculations and inquiries, we have spoken 
of that before. 


Lady Byron was a great reader. In one letter she speaks of 
herself as almost beside herself with pain, but adds: ‘ Ruskin has 


come to the rescue. .. .’ 


I have been reading Mrs. Browning’s new poem Aurora Leigh, or rather 
poetical philosophy! The book is an exposure of social evils, and equally an 
exposure of the quackeries which profess to remedy them. There is a story in it 
of the most pathetic character, perfectly new in poetry. She has hallowed the 
grossest vice by bringing it into the Redeemer’s light. . . . 

I was thinking of the difference between Milton and Wordsworth’s egotism. 
Was it not this? Wordsworth said: ‘1 will make my being a Temple to God ;’ 
Milton, ‘ Let God make me His Temple.’ I feel the last most divine, as most 
self-forgetting. 

I am happy to learn from Scott (John Scott of Manchester) that you have 
seen him. He will be a moral conqueror at Manchester. Better have to deal 
with Manchester cotton than Brighton lace. 


Lady Byron’s verses scarcely made her deserve the name of a 
poetess, yet frequently she solaced her lonely hours by thoughts in 
verse. 


‘ My solitude has been less broken than ever before, since I came here.’ . . . 
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Hence arose a sonnet :— 


Tn utter loneliness I wield a power 

Because I live in others’ memory ; 

Were I by all forgotten this same hour, 
Should I in God’s wide soul-world nothing be ? 
O doubt not thus thine immortality. 

For thou hast life in Him, and in His thought, 
The very life by which of old were wrought 
The wonders of the holiest Ministry. 

’Tis not the human o’er the human reigns, 

Tho’ heart to heart may echo every tone ; 

’Tis the Divine within us which obtains 

O’er self, or others, mastery alone— 

Which round the masses throws its unseen chains, 
Or makes a single bosom all its own. 


Her placid tones of resignation and hope are a striking contrast 
to the fiery emotion, the eloquent descriptions of her gifted husband ; 
but there has certainly rarely been a more emphatic contrast between 
the career and the character of husband and wife. The one trod to 
the end the stormy paths of passion; the other strove to find solace 
for her private sorrows in sympathy with all that is true and lovely 
and of good report, and in doing good by stealth, with no wish to 
find it fame. 

Highgate: April 12, 1860. 

I have not heard any opinion on your article (on ‘ Christianity in Japan’). Is 
was a labour of love to me to read it. I had no previous interest in Japan, except 
as to tea-trays and window-screens. George Macdonald is to be my invisible 
lodger this week till he gets a home of his own in‘a better situation than the 
last. 

I think he is likely to swim now after all his struggles through the waves. 


Shortly after penning these words Lady Byron was seized with 
one of those frequently recurring attacks of pneumonia to which 
she was subject. It proved fatal, and in the month of May 1860 she 
passed away in sleep. 

A peaceful ending, as her constant friend and companion Mis 
Montgomery wrote, to a life of such constant trouble. 

She was buried at Highgate Cemetery in the Campo Santo 
where lie the mortal remains of so many gifted souls who have 
‘gone home to God.’ 

ADELAIDE Ross. 





THE JACKEROO 


Ir is probable that most who cast their eyes upon this paper will 
wonder what kind of beast this is. A man who was in a position to 
know the animal once hazarded to me the suggestion that it was ‘a 
kind of bird.’ His error—for error it was—can be explained. There 
is a bird (a specimen of which can be seen, I believe, at the Zoo) 
misnamed by man ‘the Jackass’; and there is a bird, a solemn, 
stately bird, with a long beak and longer legs, and decorous 
plumage, known to his familiars as ‘the Jabiru.’ A Lewis-Carroll- 
like blending of the two names might produce ‘ the Jackeroo.’ Only 
the Jackeroo is not a bird, even in Wonderland. 

Time may be when your own son, my dear sir, may be a Jackeroo. 
For his sake, unless under more favourable conditions than at present 
prevail, I hope it will not be so. But it is possible, even probable, 
that neither you nor he may think of any conditions thereanent. 
There are no doubt at the present moment scores of young men all 
ready to change their present conditions of life for those of the 
Jackeroo. For the term designates the young gentleman who 
emigrates to Australia for the purpose of ‘picking up colonial 
experience.’ With the license of the Press I shall venture to extend 
the term to those who emigrate to New Zealand; although there 
they will be dubbed ‘ cadets.’ 

‘Picking up colonial experience!’ There is a breezy vagueness 
about the phrase that suggests all that is free andeasy. Just the 
thing, you fancy, for your dear boy. He doesn’t know much ; has 
been through the ordinary English Public School course, and isn’t 
very bright; but is a good, honest, manly fellow enough; and if 
only he had a chance! Ah!—if! That little word brings visions to 
you of picking up a good situation, a fair salary, perhaps a little 
gold-dust or a Coolgardie nugget, a splendid sheep-station (we have 
read of ‘shepherd princes,’ haven’t we ?), a handsome fortune. And 
the dear boy, who in your opinion is not fitted for any employment 
in England, but will be an admirable subject for this ‘ picking up’ 
that is to make a man of him, of course has read of ‘the horses 
spurning the native dogs from their heels as they gallop over the 
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greensward in the moonlight’; and of bushrangers, and of lucky 
diggers, and of buckjumpers, and stockwhips, and sheep stations, and 
cattle stations, and woolsheds, and stockyards, and ‘ moonlighting,’ 
and ‘ brumbies,’ and blackfellows, and alligators, and the bush! My 
heart goes out to him in his youth and inexperience. God bless the 
lad! I can see him kissing his mother, perhaps for the last time on 
earth, trying to say ‘ good-bye’ with a stiff upper lip, in spite of the 
lump in his throat and the tear in his eye. I can see him on the 
deck to catch the gleam of Eddystone, the last ray of all that is his 
home, before he turns on his hee] to face the Bay of Biscay and his 
‘career.’ He feels himselfa man. The world is all before him; and 
Australasia lures him on with a glamour of romance. 

Romance! yes, pure Romance! I don’t.know anything about 
Rhodesia or ‘the Great Lone Land,’ or Assam, or Borneo. But I do 
know something of the Antipodes. And I deliberately say that it 
will be better for him to forfeit his passage-money and make his living 
any way at home than to go out and turn Jackeroo, unless you have 
found him a genuine opening. 

To begin with, they don’t want him. Your idea of this ‘ picking 
up’ business is derived from the vast area of the colonies, their small 
population, and their great trade, especially their exports to the Old 
Country of gold, and wool, and corn, and frozen meat. There must 
be room for my boy, you think. Of course there’s room in area, 
room in plenty. But is there room in the labour market? The day 
has gone by when he might buy a flock of sheep and go ‘ up country’ 
and ‘ take up land,’ and wait until the increase of his flocks might 
make him as great ashepherd-prince as Laban or Jacob. Every inch 
of available grazing ground is already occupied. And if any grass 
land still be unoccupied, remember there is a margin of grazing, 
just as in England our landlords recognise a margin of cultivation. 
The Australian and New Zealander is quite cute enough and enter- 
prising enough and rich enough to put his hand to anything that 
pays. So that you may be sure that any apparent opening is only 
open because it doesn’t pay. Your son would do just as well across 
our English margin of cultivation as over the Bush margin of grazing. 
If farming in Essex, thirty miles from London, doesn’t pay, we must 
expect to find unutilised tracts of land at the Antipodes. 

It is often thought that with so small a population there must be 
plenty of room in the labour market. New Zealand, it is argued, is as 
large as Great Britain and has only the population of Manchester. Aus- 
tralia is as large as Europe and has not yet the population of London. 
Quite so. And yet the decision has been made by the Colonial 
Legislatures that no free immigration is now to be granted as in times 
past. And, with one exception, that of a man with capital, it is 
practically the case that Australasia is to be held for Australasians. 
That perplexing question, What to do with our boys? is just as 
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pressing in those colonies as in England. Putting aside the learned 
professions of medicine and law, into which most University men of 
the colonies are crowding, there only remain clerks and day-labourers. 
In one colonial city alone it is stated that in the recent crash 760 
civil servants were discharged in one week ; and in Wellington, New 
Zealand, after the amalgamation of the Bank of New Zealand and the 
Colonial Bank, it is said about 180 clerks were thrown upon the 
streets. Indeed, after the crash in Melbourne and Sydney, many who 
had been earning good wages as bank clerks were sleeping, like 
vagrants, in the public parks. Some earned enough for a breakfast 
by scraping butchers’ blocks in the early hours of the morning ; many 
were receiving a dole of free rations from the Government with the 
general crowd of ‘ unemployed.’ 

But, if clerkships are closed, it may still be thought that labour 
may be required for developing the resources of the country. 

Here again I will make an exception. Skilled workmen, such as 
blacksmiths, carpenters, bricklayers, {c., may find openings in places 
where population is increasing or new lines of communication are 
being opened. Your boy, sir, is among the unskilled labourers, and 
presumably will expect his employment in the mines or on the sheep 
and cattle stations. ‘ He won’t mind turning his hand to anything,’ 
you say; and probably the only reason you send him so far afield to 
turn his hand to anything is from a fear that he will lese caste if he 
becomes a shepherd or a miner in England. Even as a farmer he 
would sink in our social scale. Everybody is expected to work in the 
colonies. He won’t lose caste there. And he will be sufficiently far 
removed from our sight not to shock our prejudices when he goes out 
in his shirt-sleeves, or comes home grimy with dust and ‘ yolk’ from 
the drafting yards. Now we want to look things squarely in the 
face. No offence, then, will be taken if I say that the real reason for 
sending the lad 14,000 miles away may possibly be your false pride ! 
Labour is just as honest and honourable in England as in the colonies. 
But the lad’s friends would not like to see him as a ‘ working man’ ; 
and you yourself wouldn’t think your own son quite a gentleman if 
he delved at the bottom of a Cornish tin mine (I'll spare you the 
thought of a coal mine) or tramped over Westmoreland fells after 
sheep. It sounds a little snobby, lown. Asa fact, to send the lad 
to experience in the colonies that which you would be disinclined to 
see him do in England is, though of course unintentionally, not a 
little cruel. Of course the excuse, ‘the flattering unction,’ is the 
persuasion that there are such wonderful opportunities in the colonies. 
Let us, as before, look things squarely in the face. 

The lad goes out with that most useless of all educations, the 
ordinary education of an English gentleman. He knows nothing 
that can command a wage. He has a certain softness of upbringing, 
which gives him wants and desires from which an ordinary labourer 
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is free. He is thus handicapped from the start. His one qualifica- 
tion for the rough colonial life, a qualification that will make him 
reticent over failures and disappointments, is his pluck. So off he 
goes, the learned professions and clerkships, as we have seen, being 
barred to him, to compete in the labour market with all the thew 
and muscle already there. He’s not wanted. He is de trop. Not 
only the labour class don’t want him, but the employer doesn’t want 
him. Send him out with any letters of introduction you like—of 
course you will get these; they persuade your conscience that you 
have done all you can to give the lad a fair start—and they will all 
be useless for the purpose of employment. They may get hima 
lunch, an invitation to a ball, a visit to a big sheep-station. They 
raay secure the hospitality to the guest ; they will not bring a wage 
or salary to the Jackeroo. 

Small as the population of the colonies is, it is more than 
sufficient for present requirements. Wages, of course, in the colonies, 
as in England, are from the labourer’s standpoint looked at as a 
matter of living; from the employer’s, as curtailment of profit. And 
though to English ears colonial wages sound high, say 20s. per week 
and ‘tucker,’ yet there is really no margin, under present circum- 
stances, for a fall. For the standard of a ‘living wage’ is gauged by 
its purchasing power. This purchasing power in the colonies, where 
everybody of every station of life contributes to the revenue through 
the indirect taxation of the Customs, is restricted by the tariff. To 
this taxation you may attribute from 20 to 25 per cent. of the cost 
of living. Of course, wants are fewer, living ‘ up country’ is rougher 
than here. But the purchasing power of every 1/. a week wage is 
20 to 25 per cent. less than here in England. On a wage of from 
15s. to 18s. per week a man can do more here in England than in 
Australia with 20s. per week. The colonial wage-earner doesn’t want 
your boy to come poking his finger in the pie to lower wages. And 
if the colony is a free-trade one, as is New South Wales, the wage 
barometer, you may be sure, has already felt the diminution of 
pressure. It is just this pressure of tariff that has evoked the 
legislation in Queensland to keep the coloured Kanaka labour to 
tropical agriculture—7.e. to work among the sugar-canes. Nor does 
the employer want him. For one thing, he doesn’t know a ewe from 
a wether, a hoggett from a lamb. He can’t draft sheep; he can’t 
class wool; he can’t brand cattle; he can’t break in, perhaps he 
can’t ride, a horse. If he be qualified to pass at once into the ranks 
of the wage-earners, one of two things must happen. He will tend 
either proportionately to reduce the wage, which the labourer won’t 
like; or to reduce the profit, which the employer won’t like. For, 
large as the profits of the squatter may be, they are the business 
returns on a business investment. The yield of his wool may be 
huge, but his woolshed, his fences, his tanks, and dams, and Artesian 
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bores are most expensive appliances, and his large income may not be 
more than fair interest on his big investment. You may be sure 
that he as a business man will not pay one single hand more to do 
his work than he finds absolutely necessary. He is hospitable 
beyond words to his guests, and all travellers who call at his station 
are his guests. But he is not going to pay wages to one servant 
more than he has work for; and certainly not to a man who doesn’t 
know ‘ combing ’ wool from ‘ clothing,’ or a Merino from a Southdown. 

As a rule, there are two ways of dealing with the Jackeroo, if it is 
inevitable that he must be more than a guest. But neither way is 
very flattering to the estimate which the Jackeroo’s father, or the 
Jackeroo himself, sets upon his emigration. They are too apt to 
regard it in the light of doing the colonies a favour in sending out 
the dear boy. So little do the colonists regard as a favour the young 
man’s arrival that they say, ‘There are only two conditions upon 
which we will keep him—the one, that he shall work for us without 
expecting any wages; the other, that he shall pay us for the 
privilege of doing our work.’ 

It is perhaps evidence of the present overstocking of the labour 
market that the former of these two conditions is practically in 
abeyance, and has been so for years. Here and there may be found 
a good-natured, honest fellow who says plainly, ‘ Your labour is of no 
use to me in these days of your novitiate. Therefore, I cannot pay 
you wages. And if you are not worth your salt it’s of no good your 
paying me to keep you; for I would rather be without you. Still, if 
you like to work for nothing, do so; and then, if you are good for 
anything, and I can find a vacancy for you, I’ll give you market 
wage if you care to stay on.’ But these are rare offers at the present 
time. The general rule is an annual premium of 120/. or 1401. for 
three years. 

With a premium so high you could do much, even outside a 
University career, for your son at home. He might learn many a 
useful trade; he might start in many a profitable, though small 
business. But as parents are still willing to pay this premium as 
their son’s footing in the Bush, it may be well to see what privileges 
in that far-away Bush may attach to the payment. 

Let it be clearly understood that in the early days of this system 
it was introduced to benefit the squatter by enabling him to tide 
over bad times. With a heavy mortgage on his stock and freehold, 
a drought which killed off half his sheep, or a fall in the price of 
wool which diminished his income by one-third or one-half, or a 
financial crisis in the colony which tightened the money market and 
made his mortgagees ‘ put the screw on,’ might bring an apparently 
successful man, a ‘shepherd-prince,’ to the verge of ruin. Five or 
ten youngsters paying 120/. per annum and doing their share of the 
work probably meant salvation to many an anxious flock-master. 
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It is worth while remembering this aspect of the question. Your 
premium may simply be paid to keep afloat a waterlogged business. 
It is not many years since there occurred a much-talked-of instance 
of such payment. A bad drought made tight money, and a young 
squatter with large liabilities was unable to meet the demands of his 
bank. The bank foreclosed on their mortgage, and the young 
squatter went home to England. In twelve months he returned, 
bringing with him some fifteen Jackeroos, each paying 140/. per 
annum, and each an investor in the property to the tune of 1000/. ! 
The mortgage was redeemed, the station worked for a time by these 
new-chum shareholders, and soon the station was sold to a limited 
liability company, in which the original owner was a large shareholder. 
The Jackeroos received back their capital, but the premiums they 
had ‘paid for working the station contributed, as you see, to the 
making of a large fortune for the young squatter. The moral is 
obvious. Its foree depends upon whether you desire to pay a premium 
for the sake of your son, or for the sake of a speculative squatter. 
You must be sure of the position to occupy which you are sending 
out your son. 

The advertisements in the Field or Land and Water, like the 
advertisements of the Watchmakers’ Alliance or Wealth of New- 
chums’ Syndicate, are baits to tempt the gudgeon. As long as they 
draw out your premium, so long will we read of ‘ Young men taught 
eolonial experience, treated as a member of the family.—Apply to so- 
and-so, at such-and-such an address.’ These men who so advertise 
don’t want your son so much as your money. Under these circum- 
stances it is well to face the end to which your son may come. Let 
us hope he will not; but it is possible he may, though I have no 
wish to convey the impression that the end is inevitable. Remem- 
ber that the men who put in these advertisements are not generally 
the possessors of good comfortable homes in the ‘settled districts ’ of 
the colonies, or, at any rate, it is not there they want your boy, nor for 
them they want your money. Those men with comfortable, well-fur- 
nished homes are well-to-do men, who can afford to pay for labour at its 
market price. It is, as a rule, the frontier man, ‘the pioneer of civili- 
sation,’ wanting labour below market price and money with which to 
meet expenses, or the uncapitalled ‘free selector,’ who so advertises. 
His homestead is rough, his fare poor, and the society of his home- 
stead, probably thirty, it may be eighty miles from the nearest 
neighbour, is not over select. Your boy will be probably by day and 
night the associate, by necessity, of the stockmen and bullock- 
drivers in the men’s quarters—men ‘ full of strange oaths’ and the 
coarsest thoughts and used to the wildest life. They have a rough 
hospitality and geniality, but for all that you would like your boy to 
hear and be they have no taste. It is almost sure to be the old 
story. On these frontier stations there is no pressure of public 
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opinion, for there is no public; no social restraints, for there is no 
society. Has your boy grit enough to stand against the tempta- 
tions of such surroundings? Listen ! 

Some years ago a squatter with a fairly large sheep-station in 
the southern and more settled colonies was bitten with the mania of 
‘new country.’ He eventually took up on pastoral lease a large 
area of country, some 1,400 miles N.-W. of his more civilised home- 
stead, away, right away, in the ‘Never-never,’ and proceeded to 
stock it. The fathers of two young English lads, in answer to his 
advertisement, agreed to pay him each 140/. per annum as premium 
to teach their boys ‘colonial experience.’ When the lads arrived in 
the colony at his civilised homestead, the squatter told them that he 
had a splendid opening for their tuition in this ‘ colonial experience’ : 
two bullock drays were just going to start for his new station, and 
they had better go. Boy-like, they only thought of the ‘ fun of the 
thing,’ and went. Before them lay a journey of 1,400 miles with 
two bullock-drivers as only companions. They went as what is 
called ‘ offsiders,’ to drive spare bullocks, round up the bullocks 
straying from camp, flog up any lagging offside bullock, and generally 
to be useful in forming camp, cooking, and chopping wood and 
drawing water—work such as the scarecrow boy from your hedge- 
row could do just as well. These two lads were the sons of English 
clergymen, of tender nurture and good upbringing. When about 
half the journey was accomplished they entered upon the frontier line 
of civilisation. One night the wild blackfellows of the district 
attacked the camp, and one of the lads was killed by a blow from a 
tomahawk. The other in time arrived at the station, and stayed 
there for about three years, paying his premium each year. I met 
him once for a few hours as he was on his way for a holiday. He 
was then only about twenty-one; but three years’ association with 
our pioneers of civilisation—the stockmen and bullock-drivers of the 
station—had made him a drunken, lewd, and foul-mouthed larrikin. 
My blood always boils when I think of it. And I ask you, sir, if 
you are thinking of sending your lad out to the colonies to ‘ pick up 
colonial experience,’ are you willing to risk that this should be his 
experience ? and are you willing, without making searching inquiry, 
to pay a handsome premium that he may have it? If you are, then 
I do honestly believe it were better that your boy met his fate at the 
edge of a blackfellow’s tomahawk than in the men’s quarters of a 
‘ back-block ’ cattle station. 

Such instances as this, and it could be multiplied indefinitely, 
are warnings which no parent should disparage in considering the 
matter of his son’s emigration. It is put down here as a warning. 
But I am too sensible of kindness and friendship shown to myself in 
the bush of Australia, and too conscious of the comforts and refine- 
ments of certain large stations in New Zealand, to desire that such 
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incidents should be considered a necessary part of ‘picking up 
colonial experience’ in either colony. That which I do wish to 
convey clearly is—(1) that the colonial labour market is abundantly 
supplied ; (2) that it is more than probable the only way of obtain- 
ing employment for your son will be that of paying a heavy 
premium; (3) that the payment of a premium does not ensure 
wholesome moral control in every case; (4) that in the back blocks 
of the ‘ Never-never ’ country there are terrible risks, which may bring 
more shame upon your name than a sweaty shirt and dirty hands; 
and (5) that, in the face of such difficulties and risks, you will 
probably do far better by finding for your son any honest employ- 
ment, no matter how uncongenial to English conventionalities, in 
this old country. With lords in trade, and with ladies breeding cows, 
and ponies, and dogs, it ought not to be difficult to start your boy 
with no more outlay than is required in the colonies, where nowadays, 
unless by a new Coolgardie, there are no ‘ big licks’ to be had. 

Sometimes, however,*parents send out a young man because he is 
dissipated and a drunkard. To send out such a man, away from 
restraints, and where even the check of his own family name will not 
operate, is to send him to certain ruin, and probably a miserable 
death. And the colonies resent beyond words the reflection upon 
themselves. They are not willing to be the dumping-ground of 
England’s social wrecks. If there are wild and drunken debauchees 
in the colonies to-day, it is to the shame of England to say that 
they are nearly all English born. The native-born colonist is, as a 
rule, not a drunkard ; and he knows that to a large extent the liquor 

‘question would be almost settled for his home-land if no drunkards 
were despatched from England to his shores. 

The one instance in which your son will be received as a boon 
to the country is if he goes out with a little capital to invest. 
Capital is needed, and with additional capital must come additional 
labour. But to send out labour without capital is to increase the 


number of the unemployed. But, as Mr. Kipling says, this is 
another story. 


A. C. YOoRKE. 
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THE LAW 
AS TO ‘CONSTRUCTIVE MURDER 


Mr. JusTICE PHILLimore, not long ago, raised a storm of public 
indignation merely because he sternly and unflinchingly enforced 
the application of the letter of the law, in its strictest rigour, to 
facts which to a mind little disposed to be tolerant or indulgent to 
looseness or immorality appeared very shocking, when that learned 
judge had to deal with Wark’s case—one of those cases of the class 
which has recently afforded most examples of what is compendiously 
but inaccurately called ‘Constructive Murder.’ Mr, Justice Darling, 
on the other hand, before this storm had entirely calmed down, 
apparently possessing a mind neither wholly unaware of the 
frailties of human nature, nor altogether averse to making allowances 
for them, and possibly revolting against taking part in the blasphemy 
involved in passing sentence of death in the usual form, with full 
knowledge, on the part of the speaker, that it will not be carried out, 
advised a grand jury, whom he was charging as to another case of 
the description just referred to, to take that view of the facts at 
which we all know that petty juries mostly in practice arrive; and, 
because he, while so doing, suggested a view of the law for which 
there, at any rate, exists some modern authority entitled to con- 
sideration, drew down upon himself the scathing criticism and 
condemnation of the Times' and of the great majority of that 
large body of professional lawyers who regard any attempt to 
introduce into the law any doctrine which savours of novelty as 
little less than sacrilege. Mr. Justice Grantham and Mr. Justice 
Bigham have unostentatiously, and without enticing the public 
into becoming the partisans of either of them, quite recently 
laid down the law as to Constructive Murder in widely divergent 
terms. When judges thus differ amongst themselves as to what the 
law really is, and administer it in different spirits, it is time for the 
Legislature to intervene and ascertain and declare the state of the 
law; while, whatever it is, a true Law Reformer will seek to bring 
its administration into harmony with the spirit of the times, if either 
the law itself or such administration appears not to already be so, 
1 20th of March, 1899. 
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The term ‘ Constructive Murder’ is an inaccurate and misleading 
one. Says Blackstone, ‘The law of England doth not allow offences 
by construction, and no cases shall be holden to be reached by the 
penal law but such as are both within the spirit and the letter of the 
law.’ ? 

Accordingly, attempts made by the judges, in the worst period 
of our judicial history, to create an offence which it was sought to 
call ‘Constructive Treason,’ have earned the reprobation of constitu- 
tional lawyers and historians.’ An attempt in a very similar direction, 
made by the judges of those days with regard to the law of libel, 
just previously to the close of the last century, was, after hot debate, 
put an end to by Parliament in 1792, by the passing of ‘ Fox’s Libel 
Act.’ And as recently as a dozen years ago that great criminal 
lawyer, the late Mr. Justice Stephen, in 1887, declared from the 
Bench at the Old Bailey that ‘Constructive Murder’ is a phrase 
which ‘has no legal meaning whatever.’ * 

The reason for this rejection of the idea that there can by law 
be such a thing as a ‘ constructive’ offence is plain. By the law 
of England, in a criminal case no judge can, of his own mere action, 
pronounce a verdict of either ‘Guilty’ or ‘ Not guilty.’ An example 
of this is frequently seen both at assizes and sessions. There, even 
when the judge or chairman thinks that there is ‘no case for the 
prosecution, he cannot of himself say that the prisoner is ‘not 
guilty.’ The officer of the court does not enter even such a verdict 
in its minutes till he has formally put to the foreman of the jury 
the question, ‘Gentlemen, you say that the prisoner John Jones is 

Z not guilty,’ and has obtained an affirmative answer to his inquiry. 
A judge merely has the right to tell a jury what the law of the case 
is. They indeed are bound to believe that what the judge so tells 
them to be the law really is so. But the jury, and they alone, have 
the right to apply the law, as thus laid down, to the facts. For 
example, supposing that while a man is entering the house of 
another, the owner of it somehow meets his death. The judge 
probably tells the jury that burglary is a felony, and that whoever kills 
another while committing a felony is legally guilty of ‘ murder’ ; and 
he goes on to explain to them that the legal offence of burglary is a 
crime constituted by several distinct facts, foremost amongst which are 
the need that there should be what the law calls a ‘ breaking’ of 
premises of a certain description, and that such ‘ breaking’ should 
have occurred between certain hours, well known to lawyers. Ina 
case such as that supposed the jury ought, morally, before arriving 
at a verdict, to ask themselves if there was in fact a ‘ burglary,’ in the 
legal sense at all, by any ‘ breaking’ of premises; if such premises 
2 Bl. Com. p. 88. 


* For instance, in Lord Algernon Sydney's Case (9 St. T. R. 818); which is 
commonly referred to as a case of * Judicial Murder.’ 
* R. v. Serne; 16 Cox’s Criminal Cases, at p. 312: 
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were of the description stated by the judge to be necessary; whether 
such breaking took place between the hours which make it legally 
‘burglary’; whether the death of the deceased owner was in truth 
connected with the prisoner’s act, or whether it might not really 
have been accidental, and altogether unconnected with the burglary 
—such, perhaps, as having been caused by the dead man’s falling 
downstairs either long before, or long after, the accused came upon his 
premises. But the jurors are not bound to tell the court, in any 
detail, how they have in their own minds answered these several 
questions, or what their reasons are for the verdict to which they 
have come. They have a right to give what lawyers term a ‘ general’ 
verdict (7.e. one which is merely in general terms, and for which no 
reasons whatever are assigned). The judge, on the other hand, has 
no right to call upon them to furnish reasons for their verdict. Some 
two hundred and thirty years ago a celebrated case ° decided that a 
jury of the City of London, who had acquitted the famous Quaker 
William Penn (afterwards the founder of Pennsylvania) of an alleged 
illegal act, by preaching in Gracechurch Street, could not be fined 
by the then Recorder of London on account of the verdict which 
they had given. A great lawyer,® in the judgment in which this 
decision was given, forcibly expressed the rule laid down by our 
English Constitution on this subject as follows: ‘If the judge, from 
the evidence, shall by his own judgment first resolve, upon any trial, 
what the fact is, and so, knowing the fact, shall then resolve what 
the law is, and order the jury finally to find accordingly, what either 
necessary or convenient use can be fancied of juries, or to continue 
trials by them at all ?’ 

The provisions of our law, to the effect just stated, give it a 
greater elasticity than it would otherwise possess, and secure that, 
whatever English law may at any time be supposed in the abstract 
to be, it will always, in practice, be administered in accordance with 
the spirit of the day. They tend to prevent our system of English 
jurisprudence from crystallising into that rigid and inelastic form 
which it is the natural inclination of every established and State- 
nurtured institution—such as law ever must be—to gradually 
assume,’ to its own ultimate destruction, so soon as it has become 
obvious that the form taken by it, in its last days, has become entirely 
out of harmony with the times. Accordingly, in the days when to kill 
a man in a duel was legally and theoretically ‘murder,’ juries could 
never, in practice, be got to find that it was so. In the last century 
the judges long tried, too, to get it left in their hands to declare 
whether an incriminated document was a libel, and to leave to the 
jury only the bare question of whether there had been a ‘ publication’ 
of such document by the accused. Sturdy Englishmen, however, 





5 Bushell’s case, State Trials, p. 99. * Vaughan, C.J. 
? This furnishes the most powerful objection to codification of English law. 
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could never be got to convict the publisher of such a document as 
guilty of ‘libel’ merely because the judge said that, in law, such 
document was a libel, however clear it might be that the accused 
had, at any rate, ‘ published it.’ Inthese last years of the nineteenth 
century juries, in a similar way, can hardly ever be induced to find a 
man guilty of ‘murder’ in cases where, whatever may be the strict 
view of the law, there is an absence of that recklessness of human 
life, or any actual intention to kill, which their good sense tells them 
ought to in fact be, and to at least some extent is, in law of the very 
essence of the crime of murder. 

Judges, however, have long been in the habit of doing what one, 
who then was an excellent defender of prisoners, though perhaps 
was not the most erudite and learned of black-letter lawyers, and 
who now makes an admirable Colonial Chief Justice, was overheard 
to say to a friend, who badgered him, during his lunch, as to how he 
should direct the jury if he were trying a case involving a certain 
legal question. Replied he, ‘ Hang your point of law! I should leave 
that to the jury.’ Of a truth, judges for a long time habitually 
framed their directions to juries, in cases of constructive murder, on 
the model furnished long ago by an astute old judge, who flourished 
in the days of duelling. It is traditionally reported that he addressed 
a jury somewhat as follows : 




















Gentlemen, I am bound to tell you what the Jaw is; and, in discharge of that 
duty, I have to lay down to you as law that if a man stands up some few paces 
from another, and shoots at him with a dangerous weapon like a pistol, with an 
intent to kill him, or to grievously wound him, then, if death ensue, that in law is 
clearly murder and nothing else. It is equally my duty to tell you that on an 
indictment for murder, as this is, it is nevertheless in law your right, as judges of 
the facts, to return a verdict of manslaughter only, if you so please.® 















Then, after summarising the facts, this astute judge concluded— 





: But, gentlemen, you are the judges of the facts, not I; though I should per- 
- haps be doing less than justice to the prisoner if I did not remark that in all my 


experience—not now a short one—I have never known a fairer duel. 
your verdict. 


Consider 


This style of summing up, in which the judge directed the jury 
with great correctness as to the law, but in effect left to them, as 
judges of the facts, and of the case as a whole, the unpleasant 
alternative of either hanging the prisoner, or taking a perverted 
view of the facts in order to save his neck, even at the expense of 
their own consciences, with the moral certainty that the jury would 
accept the latter alternative, is still, in the opinion of many lawyers, 





* The legal right on the part of the jury to return a verdict of manslaughter on 
every indictment for murder is unquestionable—see Russell on Crimes, 15th edit. 
vol. i. p. 800, citing Hale and Coke as authorities for this. Its existence both supplies 
the key to the usual result in practice of trials forconstructive murder and suggests the 
improvement in the administration of the law which is made on a subsequent page. 
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not merely the traditional, but the only correct way in which a judge 
should sum up a case where there is a charge of constructive murder. 
The hint to the jury to reduce the crime to manslaughter has, 
however, in modern times, usually been conveyed in some such 
language as the following: ‘Gentlemen, you will fail in the per- 
formance of your duty should you fail to return a verdict of wilful 
murder if you are satisfied with the evidence. The very words 
just quoted were, in truth, actually used a dozen years ago by one 
(the late Sir James Stephen) who was no mean master of our 
criminal law, and who certainly could not with any propriety be 
styled ‘a sickly sentimentalist.’ 

The accepted way of treating cases which were legally, but not 
morally, murder was in exact accordance with the spirit and methods 
of the whole of our old and unreformed system of criminal juris- 
prudence. The letter of the law was harsh in the extreme, but its 
severity was, in practice, mitigated by a series of fictions and 
quibbles. 

With regard to the circumstances, under which the killing of 
another would in law be deemed murder, the charge to the jury, till 
quite lately, usually laid down the law in the way in which it was 
stated by Sir Matthew Foster in’ his day,® and by Mr. Justice 
Blackburn on the trial of the Manchester murderers for the murder 
of a gaol warder by shooting him, in order to aid the rescue of 
certain Fenian prisoners. The fact that a statement of the law was 
Mr. Justice Blackburn’s would certainly have never alone ensured 
its being servilely copied by the late Lord Chief Justice Cockburn. 
Nevertheless we find that late distinguished Chief Justice, and Mr. 
Baron Bramwell, again laying it down in similar terms in 1867, on the 
trial before them of the Fenians who had blown up Clerkenwell Prison 
wall with the view of thereby bringing about the release of certain 
‘Irish patriots’ who were prisoners there, and who had, in so doing, 
killed a woman near by. All the judges just mentioned in effect 
stated the law to be that if a man, in committing or in attempting 
to commit a felony, kills another, then from these facts arises an 
trrebuttable presumption of law that such killing was malicious, 
and therefore murder; but that if the death of another was unin- 
tentionally caused by an act, not amounting to a felony, though the 
death, like every other killing, is prima facie murder, and especially 
so if the act in the course of the doing of which it happened was an 
illegal one, yet this presumption, being only a prima facie one, may 
be rebutted.'° 

During the last twenty-five years, however, it has occurred to 
some judges that the usual method of summing up in cases of 


® See Foster’s Cr. Law, p. 258. 
% See summing up of Cockburn, C.J., with concurrence of Bramwell, B., as 
reported in Zimes of the 28th of April, 1868, at p. 11. 
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Constructive Murder, which was described a short time ago, is not 
entirely satisfactory, and that it would be far more in accordance 
with the spirit of the day, and of modern criminal jurisprudence in 
England, if the law could be construed as directly sanctioning the 
giving to juries of aright to return that verdict of manslaughter which 
it unquestionably permits them to give under the guise of a ‘ general 
verdict,’ and as masters alike of the facts and of the application of 
the lawtothem. What is probably the first trace of the idea of thus 
modifying the law is to be found in a direction given by the late Sir 
James Stephen to a jury ina case which occurred in 1887. Therea 
man was accused of murdering his helpless crippled child, by having 
set fire to a house in which the child was, with the object of getting 
the sum for which the house was insured by burning it down. This 
act was clearlya felony. In the course of that case the distinguished 
jurist just named expressed a doubt whether the rule that every killing 
resulting from the commission of afelony or of any act in itself illegal is 
murder ought not to be confined to cases where death unintentionally 
resulted from a felony or other illegal act, committed under circum- 
stances which did not make it obvious that the commission of such 
act would endanger human life. The doubt thus expressed apparently 
took no hold on the minds of lawyers till the summer of last year. 
But the Attorney-General laid down the law during the trial of the 
well-known case of Reg. v. Dr. Collins at the last June sessions of the 
Central Criminal Court, in very similar terms to those which had been 
suggested by the late Sir James Stephen. This view was, however, 
on that occasion, firmly overruled by Mr. Justice Grantham, and so it 
was afterwards, on the first trial of Dr. Whitmarsh, by Mr. Justice 
Darling. The last named judge is, indeed," reported to have told 
the jury that ‘this was not a case in which there could be a verdict 
of manslaughter,’ a remark which must have been a mere observa- 
tion upon the facts, since, as a direction in point of law, it would have 
been clearly erroneous. But, on the second trial of Dr. Whitmarsh, 
about a month later, the Attorney-General’s version of the law was in 
substance adopted by Mr. Justice Bigham, who told the jury that ‘ if, 
as a reasonable man, the prisoner could not have anticipated that his 
act would result in death, it was competent for them to say that he 
was guilty of manslaughter only,’ '* a direction which, however, the 
learned judge safeguarded by telling the jury that if they could see 
their way, on the facts, to reduce Whitmarsh’s crime to manslaughter, 
he himself could not. The recent charge of Mr. Justice Darling to 
a grand jury was probably no more than advice to them as to what 
view they would be wise to take of the facts. So far, however, as it 
was a direction to them in point of law it was based on the authority 
of the late Sir James Stephen in Serne’s case, already quoted, and 


1! See Times of the 22nd of September, 1898. 
2 See Times, the 27th of October, 1898, p. 13. 
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in accordance with the seeming opinions of the present Attorney- 
General and of Mr. Justice Bigham, and was an endeavour to 
construe the strict letter of the law in accordance with the view 
which juries almost invariably take of the facts. 

Closely connected with this subject of Constructive Murder, if 
indeed it be not actually a branch of it, is the supposed rule of law 
as to the existence and terms of which judges have differed, and 
which is not entirely free from doubt—that no mere words can in 
point of law ever possibly constitute such a provocation as will 
reduce a killing of a man to manslaughter.” 

Assuming that Parliament could spare a little time from the dis- 
cussion of burning questions of high party politics for the consideration 
of social problems, it would appear to be by no means impossible to at 
once preserve what the majority of criminal lawyers believe to be the 
strict letter of the law, and at the same time bring its administration 
into harmony with modern feelings. On the question as to what the 
strict letter of the law really is, lawyers themselves are not entirely 
agreed, as will have been seen. Its administration has, for a long 
time past, been only made tolerable to the public by means of either 
a laxity by juries (with the tacit approval of the judges) in dealing 
with cases of the description indicated, or by the verdict of ‘ Wilful 
Murder’ being only given in such cases in the confident hope 
that a strong recommendation to mercy by which it is accompanied 
will, as indeed it generally does, lead to the exercise of the preroga- 
tive of the Crown. At present, however, this prerogative of mercy 
is exercised by the advice of an official who learns the case second- 
hand from the report of the judge who tried it, and from a perusal 
of the papers. A very short Act of Parliament, consisting of only two 
operative sections, might, without difficulty, both remove all doubt 
as to the law itself, and all anachronisms in its administration. For 
many reasons—some of which will be obvious on a very little reflec- 
tion, and none of which it is necessary to discuss here—it is un- 
desirable to alter either the strict letter of the law, as it now exists, 
or the substance of the practice that, in general; in cases of con- 
structive murder, the sentence of death is not carried out. Accord- 
ingly, let the first section of. the suggested Act declare the law to be 
as it was laid down by Sir L. Foster, by the late Mr Justice 
Blackburn, and by the late Chief Justice Cockburn, and Baron 
Bramwell, and as the great majority of lawyers still believe it to be ; 
and also that (which is now doubtful) no mere words are in point of 
law a sufficient provocation to reduce murder to manslaughter. A 
second section in the proposed statute should then recognise existing 
practice, by enacting that, in cases coming within the first section of 
the Act, the jury trying the case ‘might append to their verdict a 


18 See on this question Russell on Crimes, vol. i. pp. 676-7. Mr. Justice Blackburn 
held the milder view in the case quoted in the next note but one. 
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Special Finding, to the effect that the accused, when he committed 
the act which led to the death of the deceased, had reasonable ground 
for believing, and did, in fact, believe, that death would not result 
from such act, and that he used all reasonable skill, and all other 
means in his power, to prevent its so resulting; or that he without 
premeditation killed the deceased after receiving from the latter great 
provocation, by words spoken by him just previously, which amounted 
to such provocation as would in an ordinary person, not merely in 
one of violent or passionate disposition, provoke him in such a way 
as to naturally lead to his acting as prisoner did." The section might 
then go on to enact that, after such a Special Finding, and without 
prejudice to the Royal prerogative as it now exists and is exercised, 
it should be lawful for, but not incumbent upon, the judge presiding 
at the trial, if he so thought fit, instead of passing sentence of death 
(the law’s punishment for the crime of murder) in the usual form 
(in which is included an invocation to the Almighty, founded on the 
assumption that the death sentence will be carried out), to simply 
order such sentence to be recorded in the manner and with the 
consequences mentioned in the Judgment of Death Act, 1823. 
It should also, if so thought desirable, also empower such judge to, 
at any time during the assizes, mitigate such sentence of death, 
in pursuance of the new Act, to such a sentence of penal servitude 
or imprisonment as he in his discretion might think fit, causing an 
entry signed by him that he had done so to be made upon the 
calendar. 

In this way the law would be at once vindicated and placed 
upon a clear footing, and would at the same time be brought more 


'* The words by the late Blackburn, J., may be seen in R. v. Rothwell (12 Cox 
C.C. (1871) 145) ; those in the text are substantially adopted from them. 

** The Act there mentioned (4 Geo. IV. c. 48) is but little familiar even to lawyers, 
in consequence of its provisions now only extending to two cases of rare occurrence, 
viz. certain piracy and dockyard offences of an aggravated nature. It was passed 
in consequence of the then law that all felonies without benefit of clergy should be 
capital offences having, so early as 1823, become intolerable to our ancestors, and the 
sentence of death therefore rarely carried out. The Act accordingly provided that, 
after a conviction for any felony, except murder, the judge should have power to 
only order the sentence of death to be recorded without actually pronouncing it. In 
1836 this exception was accidentally repealed by some words in Act 6 & 7 W. IV. c. 
60, sec. 2, regulating executions for murder, passed in that year. But such repeal 
of the exception was not discovered till the summer assizes of 1841, when Lord 
Denman, C.J., found it out, and acted upon it in a case (R. v. Jane Hogg, 2 M. & R. 38) 
in which a woman had been convicted of the murder of her illegitimate child. 
Between 1841 and 1861 (a period of twenty years) this power to record instead of 
actually pass sentence of death was occasionally acted upon. In 1861, however, 
the law was brought back to the condition in which the Judgment of Death Act, 
1823, had placed it, and by the Offences against the Person Act (24 & 25 V. c. 10, 
sec. 2) it was required, as it still is, that after a conviction for murdet the judge 
Shall forthwith ‘ pronounce’ the sentence of death, the Act of 1836 being at the 
same time repealed (by 24 & 23 V. c. 95) in anticipation of the passing of the 
Criminal Law Consolidation Acts of 1869. 
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into harmony with modern feeling. A ‘ Romilly Society,’ which has 
Lord James of Hereford for its President, and already numbers amongst 
its members more than one eminent holder of high judicial office, and 
not a few distinguished philanthropists, as well as some lawyers of 
enlightened views, has recently been established, bearing the name 
of that ever-great man, to carry on the excellent work of mitigating 
needless severity in our Penal Laws, which Sir Samuel Romilly 
commenced early in the present century. In the closing years of 
the same century, for the ‘ Romilly Society’ to support, and press 
forward, such a Bill as suggested above, would be a humane work, 
not unworthy of him from whom the Society derives alike its spirit 


and its name. 
G. Pitt-Lewss. 


Vor. XLV—No. 267 








THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


BRITISH TRADE IN 1898 


A WARNING NOTE 


ONE reason why British external trade for the year 1898 is worth 
considering apart, instead of in a group of averages, is that with the 
exception of 1877 it is the only year in the long history of our com- 
merce of which it can be said that our visible exports plus the latest 
estimated ‘invisible exports’ have failed to pay for our imports. In 1898 
the excess of ourimports over exports was 183,000,000/.,’ and Sir Robert 
Giffen estimated the other day the ‘ invisible exports’ at 178,000,000/. 
True it is that this deficiency of 5,000,000/. is a very small matter, 
apparently, in dealing with totals of such magnitude; but the note- 
worthy point is that there is a deficiency instead of the estimated 
yearly surplus of 30,000,000/. to 70,000,000/. to which we have been 
accustomed for very many years past. Therefore 1898, like 1877, 
must be admitted to be an abnormal year; and most of us remember 
that 1877 was followed by the calamitous year 1878—absit omen! 

If we were to content ourselves with simply looking back over 
averages of three years we should never realise that there had ever 
been any calamitous year in our commerce since 1854; yet most of 
us who were in active business forty years ago have very acute, not 
to say painfal, recollections of 1857, 1866, 1873, 1878, and 1890, not 
to mention other years which were not distinctly profitable. Many 
excellent statisticians, who have never been connected with business, 
seem to forget that there are losses as weil as profits both in trade, 
in agriculture and in investments. And I do not remember that any 
statistician has ever warned us of trouble ahead or noticed the signs 
that prelude trouble. 

But apart from any set-back in store for us in 1899 or 1900, it 
may be said that 1898 is the only year in which we happen to have 
arrived almost exactly at a balance of our national ledger, on the 
assumption that the hypothetical data are accurate—that is to say, 
that there is really 178,000,000/. due to us for the ‘ invisible exports.’ 
I admit that this is a very large assumption, and I confess that I have 
absolutely no belief myself in the accuracy of what are, at the best, 
mere guesses as to the amount of interest, commissions, and freights 
due from the outside world to this country. It is a thoroughly 
vicious method of statistics to formulate such guesses, and it is a 
? Total imports, 539,003,4577. Total exports, 346,223,692. 
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thoroughly foolish attitude of mind for a practical and business-like 
people to accept them blindfold as if they were revelations from on 
high. 

Let us look for a moment at the way the business is working 
under our eyes. If the hypothetical data were indeed correct we 
ought not now to be subject to any call for gold or securities in order 
to square our accounts with other nations, because, on the hypothesis, 
they have already been squared by our visible exports plus our 
‘invisible exports.’ How under these circumstances can there be 
any apprehension of withdrawals of gold by the United States or any 
belief that they have been taking home securities in very large 
amounts? Why should we be obliged to part with either securities 
or gold if our imports have all been, and are all being, paid out of 
current revenue, so to speak? Does anyone who has been watching 
the conditions of the London money market for the past year really 
believe that we have not parted on balance largely with foreign 
securities, and to some small extent with gold from the Bank of 
England? The Bankers’ Magazine is certainly not likely to be an 
alarmist periodical, nor is the Chairman of the Union Bank of London 
the sort of person who would, except under a sense of grave responsi- 
bility, refer to the smallness of our gold reserves compared with our 
tremendously increasing gold liabilities in the shape of joint-stock 
bank and Post Office Savings Bank deposits. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, too, only the other day himself gave'us a word of warning 
as to the Savings Banks deposits, and the Duke of Devonshire recently 
remarked on the state of trade in this country, ‘I do say there is not 
necessarily cause for alarm, but there may be cause for examination, 
for inquiry, and perhaps for precaution.’ A statesman in the Duke’s 
position would never have spoken these wise words in that tone if he 
really believed that 1898 was the most prosperous year that England 
ever had; why should he talk of precaution if it were so? 

The mariner who is sailing his ship in suspected dangerous 
places is occupied—or ought to be occupied—with his chart and the 
lights and the soundings. He is not in the least likely to be 
concerned or interested in the meeting of a miscellaneous collection 
of worthy, and probably averagely intelligent, ladies and gentlemen 
at the Statistical Society, who assure him, in a sort of shrieking 
sisterhood chorus, that the average of shipwrecks at the particular 
spot he is in is only so-and-so per annum, and that everything 
in regard to trade is for the best in the best of all possible worlds. 
Any one who cares to refer to the transactions of the Society and to the 
wrangle in the debate on the ‘ methods of statistics’ in 1882 can see 
what blunders in easy figures a very eminent and veteran statistician 
can make and revise and print; and within the last month or two 
another competent old statistician, after lecturing the world on the 
difficulty of making a proper use of figures, gave us the totul exports 
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from the Australian colonies omitting the specie. These blunders in 
figures are really of no account to practical men of business, because as 
a rule they take no notice of the statisticians, so that nobody is a penny 
the better or a penny the worse forthem. Academic debates are care- 
fully eschewed. A man of business tries to watch the tendencies of 
affairs and to form ‘an intelligent appreciation of events before they 
occur,’ and he uses figures only to confirm or to check his general 
conclusions. Probably, as an amateur, he makes a mess of his figures, 
but he never relies on them exclusively, and apparently the statis- 
ticians make an equal mess. All the averages in the world will not 
prevent calamity if, returning to our metaphor, our ship is on the 
wrong course. 

Where, then, are our true chart, our lights, and our soundings ? 
They are to be found, for instance, last year, in our trade balances 
with other countries, especially with the United States, and to a 
smaller degree with France. The trade figures of the United 
States are officially made up to the 30th of June, and if their 
exports and imports continue for the next three months on about the 
same scale as 1897-8 we shall find on the 30th of June, 1899, that 
for the three years ending at that date their exports of merchandise 
will have exceeded their imports of merchandise by about 
300,000,000/., or an average excess of 100,000,000/. each year. I 
do not wish to pledge myself to an odd fifteen or twenty million 
pounds, one way or the other, but whether we call the total 
amount 280,000,0007. or 300,000,000/. does not affect the 
argument, which is that a result has been arrived at by the United 
States which has never before been arrived at by any other country 
in the world. It is phenomenal, and therefore it demands investi- 
gation and explanation, and we get no help to a solution if the doctor 
who has undertaken to diagnose the case carelessly dismisses such 
figures as being ‘abnormal.’ Of course they are abnormal, and that 
is the very reason why they are interesting and instructive to all 
inquiring minds not bemused with averages. 

Unfortunately, besides the lack of a large mercantile and financial 
training, a good many of the pundits who have been especially great 
in explaining what they are pleased to call ‘invisible exports ’ (which 
in plain English are very well recognised claims by England for 
interest, freights, &c.) belong to the played out school of Cobdenites. 
They are in subjection to a dogma which they call ‘ uncompromising 
free trade.’ It is not real free trade, but a false theory of their own 
on the subject, a figment of their imagination. They are far more 
Cobdenite than Cobden, and speak in sorrow not unmixed with anger 
of John Stuart Mill’s common-sense exception in favour of protection 
when applied to the nascent industries of new countries. Therefore 
when these gentlemen, or ladies, see the United States with a highly 
protective policy forging ahead of free-trade England, contrary to all 
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their anticipations and theories, not only in neutral markets, but in our 
own home market, they resort to any subterfuge in argument rather 
than frankly admit that they have been egregiously wrong all through 
in their prognostics. These ultra-free traders have done this country 
incalculable, and I fear irreparable, harm by their mischievous teach- 
ing, for with ignorant insistence they have induced our manufacturers 
to believe that success in competitive business depends chiefly on 
fiscal legislation, whereas such success really depends on character 
and education. Hence our present slackness compared with the 
Americans and the Germans. 

We may take Thorold Rogers as a warning and example of the 
most ultra-dogmatic of these would-be teachers, and the type 
abounds still. Their note is an excessive aggressiveness and an 
inordinate self-sufficiency. They get red in the face with indig- 
nation against any one who ventures to assert that other countries, 
under protective policies, may possibly succeed in overtaking free- 
trade England, and they bluster out their stupid old dogma as if it 
were a divinely inspired gospel. Let us take, for instance, the following 
little extract from an essay of Thorold Rogers published in 1873, a 
little more than twenty-five years ago, and say if it would be possible 
to pack more misleading, mischievous nonsense into an equal number 
of lines. 

Cheap bread means dear meat, and the reverse is equally an illustration of one 
economical law. The horrors which Protectionists predicted about the abandon- 
ment of land then cultivated, and the consequent diminution of rent, have been 
proved to be fallacies as gross as witchcraft and astrology were. The rent of 
agricultural land has steadily risen, and for the reason that the price of those 
secondary necessaries to which allusion has been made has grown steadily. . . 

The producer of the protected article, in his eagerness to grasp the home market, 
is debarred, or debars himself as the case may be, from entering into competition in 
the foreign market. At the present moment, to take an example, the United 
States could take the first place in the coal and iron industry of the world. As it 
is they have no place at all in those industries.* 

Every so-called law and every prophecy here laid down has been 
completely and absolutely, not to say ludicrously, falsified by events. 
Yet there are men to-day who, in face of all the evidence under our 
noses, go on still preaching this rubbish as if it were Holy Writ. These 
out-Heroders of Herod have become a public nuisance, and they 
ought to be put under an extinguisher to prevent them spreading 
their false doctrines; as our French friends say, they are trés vieux 
jeu. Fortunately, nowadays the congregation of uncompromising 
believers is rapidly dissolving like a snow bank in the Alps with the 
May sun on it, chiefly discernible now as arill of very muddy water. 
Yet the English newspaper press, from old habit of the mind, is afraid 
of putting into words what everyone is saying and thinking of these 
extremists. 


Thorold Rogers’s essay'on Cobden and Modern Political Opinion, 1873. 
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Professor Thorold Rogers might have done really useful work if he 
had taught the Oxford youth in 1873 that the extension of railroads 
in America was bound as a logical consequence to diminish enormously 
the existing rents of agricultural land in England, owing to the ever- 
growing competition of virgin soils paying only a nominal rent ; and 
a man of any ordinary common sense would have foreseen the result of 
such conditions, and would have frankly acknowledged that the 
county members, at the time of the abolition of the corn laws, were 
to a great extent justified in their contention that the state of agricul- 
ture, as it then existed in England, was likely to come ‘ rattling 
about their heads,’ so far as their property in land was concerned. 
But that is an old story. : 

What we have now to consider is the effect of the quickly 
growing export from the United States of manufactured commodities 
as well as raw products. In truth there is not much to be done 
by us in England except, as Professor Marshall says, to put ‘more 
mind’ into our exports; we have now got to reconcile ourselves 
to the fact, however unpalatable, that we have ceased to hold 
the record either as the greatest manufacturing country in the world, 
or as the greatest exporter of native products in the world, or as the 
richest country in the world. The United States have already taken 
the lead, both in the output of their manufactures, in the value of 
their exports of native products, and the amount of their wealth. 
The moral is that we Great Britons must not be too extravagant in 
our national expenditure, flinging about millions of pounds as if they 
were hundreds of thousands, and that we must adapt ourselves to the 
new conditions of business. A good deal of attention has lately been 
called to our shortcomings in these directions, but Iam not aware 
that anybody has noticed the curious fact that in the City of London 
to-day there is not a single English firm among what may be 
called the ‘ haute finance.’ If a large financial operation has to be 
concluded we first go to Messrs. Rothschild, then to Messrs. Raphael, 
both German Jews ; then to Messrs J. S. Morgan & Co.,an American 
house ; after that, probably to Messrs. Speyer, or Messrs. Seligmann, 
or Messrs. Stern, also German Jews ; then perhaps to Messrs. Hambro, 
a Danish firm; then to houses like Messrs. Friihling & Goschen, and 
so on, all foreign houses and mostly Jews; but there is no strictly 
English name among them since the unlimited Barings ceased to 
exist in 1890; and the period during which the Barings’ business 
was best managed was while it was under the direction of Mr. Joshua 
Bates, an American. 

The fact is that the strength of the English character goes out 
much more towards colonising, the ruling of subject peoples, the sail- 
ing of ships, and the captaining of industries than to commercial 
or financial business. During the time that we had more or less a 
monopoly of the commerce of the world we rubbed along well enough 
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and accumulated great wealth, on which to a large extent we are 
now living. We are constantly told that if we doubt our present 
prosperity in trade we should look to the income-tax returns. This is 
always supposed to be a final, triumphant, and unanswerable argument. 
But almost the biggest rise that ever took place in Schedule D was 
between the years 1889 and 1891. This included 1890, Is it con- 
tended that that was a profitable year? Moreover, it should be 
remembered that since the mania for turning old private businesses 
into limited companies there has been very strong reason for all firms, 
intending to make such joint-stock arrangements, showing for a period 
of three years before the company is brought out the largest amount 
of profits possible, and, when these are declared in the prospectuses, 
the Income Tax Commissioners will have an eye on the taxes that 
have been paid. It will be interesting to look at the profits—or losses 
—of many of these industrial companies two or three years hence. 

Similarly with the extraordinary activity last year in the ship- 
building business, it remains to be seen how much of it is going to 
be really profitable. The joint-stock banks are perpetually opening 
fresh branches and drawing through them every pound of the 
savings of the people; these deposits are used in aiding the ship- 
builders, the housebuilders, and every other form of industry, and so 
long as money can be easily borrowed, profits may appear—whether 
nominal or real—wages will remain high, and employment will be 
continuous. Any one who wishes to realise vividly how apparent 
prosperity may be produced by borrowing has only to consider the 
case of our Australian colonies up to the year 1890, and then to 
follow what happened from 1890 to 1897. 

The Chairman of the Union Bank of London mentioned at his 
last meeting that ‘for some time past America had been financing 
Europe,’ and with this additional borrowed money, and the money 
that France has left in England, there has been no difficulty so far 
in paying high wages in every department of trade. But signs are 
not wanting that the United States will very soon, and probably very 
suddenly, astonish us with a great demand for money. In the first 
two months of this year, according to the New York Financial 
Chronicle, there had been definitely formed new industrial combina- 
tions having an authorised capital of 200,000,000/. of stock, and this 
in addition to another 200,000,000/. reported for the calendar year 
1898 ; and not less than 5,000 miles of new railroad will be built 
during this year, at a cost of 30,000,000/. Totals ofsuch magnitude 
carry their own comment, and it is unnecessary to say anything to 
add to their force and significance. Germany at the same time has 
been undertaking stupendous financial obligations. Then there are 
France, Russia, Japan, India, China, all at work converting floating 
capital into fixed capital. In fact all round we see a very great 
strain on credit for trading purposes, and in such times it behoves,us 
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to look round carefully and see where we are going. With an 
enormously increased Government expenditure in England and 
an enormously increased municipal expenditure, with the prospect 
of guaranteeing ‘wild cat’ railroad schemes from Cairo to the 
Cape, we shall soon be bleeding at every pore, and when the 
call is made on us we may find that the Bank of France is neither 
willing nor able again to come to the assistance of the Bank of Eng- 
land as in 1890. Ido not wish to labour the point or to go further 
into details. A word is sufficient to wise men. Let me conclude by 
repeating the Duke of Devonshire’s warning : ‘ There may be cause for 
examination, for inquiry, and perhaps for precaution;’ and let us 


bear seriously in mind the refrain of Rudyard Kipling’s ‘ Recessional,’ 
‘ Lest we forget—lest we forget.’ 


J. W. Cross. 





WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND 
‘BRAIN-WAVES' 


THE wonderful discovery of wireless telegraphy tempts me to put 
forward again a theory which I ventured to publish thirty years ago, 
and to which Signor Marconi’s new invention seems, in some ways, 
to lend an additional ‘plausibility.’ Its republication may be 
perhaps forgiven for the sake of the incidents in support of it con- 
tributed by Lord Tennyson, Mr. Browning, and Mr. Woolner, which 
are certainly worth preserving. 

Signor Marconi has proved to the whole world that, by the use 
of his apparatus, messages can be passed through space, for great 
distances, from brain to brain in the entire absence of any known 
means of physical communication between two widely separated 
stations. 

To explain, or even to express, the modus operandi of what 
occurs it is necessary, in the present state of science, to assume the 
existence of that ‘ethereal medium’ pervading space which has 
become for many reasons an indispensable scientific assumption, and 
also the existence of movements, tremors or waves of energy propagated 
through the ether, from the generating to the receiving station. 

All that is in practice essentially requisite is, im the first place, 
an electric energy derived from the cells of an ordinary galvanic 
battery—an energy which is regulated into a code of signals under the 
supérintendence of a human brain at a certain locality ; and, im the 
second place, at another locality, a delicately contrived receiving 
apparatus which is sensitive to those signals and can repeat them to 
another human brain. 

Now if a small electric battery can send out tremors or waves 
of energy which are propagated through space for thirty miles or more, 
and can then be caught and manifested by a sensitive mechanical 
receiver, why may not such a mechanism as the human brain—which 
is perpetually, while in action, decomposing its own material, and 
which is in this respect analogous to an electric battery—generate 
and emit tremors or waves of energy which such sensitive ‘ receivers ’ 
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as other human brains might catch and feel, although not conveyed 
to them through the usual channels of sensation? Why might not 
such a battery as, say, the brain of Mr. Gladstone radiate into space, 
when in action, quasi-magnetic waves of influence which might 
affect other brains brought within the magnetic field of his great 
personality, much as the influence of a great magnet deflects a small 
compass needle? Many men (some perhaps of Mr. Gladstone’s own 
colleagues) would admit their experience of such a quasi-magnetic 
force in his case, a predisposing and persuasive influence quite apart 
from and independent of the influence of spoken words. 

The idea of ‘ brain-waves’ as a possible explanation of the 
modus operandi of such and such-like influences occurred to me 
about the year 1851, when watching experiments in what was then 
called electro-biology. I saw men whom I had known long and inti- 
mately, and upon whose complete uprightness, straightforwardness, 
honesty, and intelligence I could absolutely rely, brought into a dazed 
and half-awake state by staring at a metal disc held in their hands, and 
who were then subjected to the will of an utter stranger, the operator, 
till they became his mere victims and tools and slavishly and 
maniacally obeyed whatever suggestion he put into their minds 
through their brains. They were as clay in the hands of the potter, and 
the operator’s brain seemed to completely control and act as it were 
in lieu of their own, driving them into actions and antics utterly 
and hatefully foreign to their habits and ways. It was inexplicable 
except on the assumption that their brains were not under their own 
control at all, but under that of another quite external to theirs. 
When I came to find, as I did, that such control was sometimes 
exercised from a distance and without any visible or audible signal 
from the operator to his victim, the thought came to me which I 
embodied in the word Brain-waves. I discussed the theory with 
friends for many years, accumulating additional observations as time 
went on, and at length, when I came to know Lord (then Mr.) 
Tennyson, I talked it over with him, and asked him what he thought 
of my hypothesis. He said he thought there was a great deal very 
plausible in it ; that I had at any rate made a good word in ‘ brain- 
waves,’ and a word which would live; and he encouraged me to 
publish the idea, as I accordingly did in the subjoined communication 
to the Spectator of the 30th of January, 1869. 

JAMES KNOWLES. 


BRAIN-WAVES.—A THEORY 


[TO THE EDITOR OF THE Spectator] 


Sir,—A collection of authenticated ghost stories relating to con- 
temporary persons and events would not only be curious and interest- 
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ing, but might serve to throw light on one of the darkest fields of 
science, a field, indeed, hardly yet claimed by science. 

The mere collocation might bring out features suggestive of a law. 
If to such a collection were added so many of the ‘ manifestations’ of 
mesmerists, spiritualists, electro-biologists, and clairvoyants as have 
a clear residuum of fact (and after a sweeping deduction of professional 
contributions), the indication of a common action of force through 
them all might probably become still more obvious. 

Such statements as the following, coming as they do within the 
scope of a single person’s observation, may, doubtless, be taken to 
stand for very many similar ones. 

In giving them as sample narratives, I do so with two objects, 
firstly, to commence in your pages, if you are willing to open them 
for it, a veracious and authenticated catalogue of such experiences ; 
and secondly, to venture on a crude hypothesis by way of explanation, 
which, of course, will be taken merely for what it is worth, but which 
has appeared plausible to some. It may, perhaps, at any rate serve 
as a temporary thread whereon to collect illustrative or contradictory 
instances. 

Mr. Robert Browning, of whose keen study of the subject his poem 
of Mr. Sludge the Medium would be alone sufficient proof, tells me 
that when he was in Florence, some years since, an Italian nobleman 
(a Count Ginnasi, of Ravenna), visiting at Florence, was brought to 
his house, without previous introduction, by an intimate friend. The 
Count professed to have great mesmeric or clairvoyant faculties, and 
declared, in reply to Mr. Browning’s avowed scepticism, that he would 
undertake to convince him somehow or other of his powers. He then 
asked Mr. Browning whether he had anything about him then and 
there which he could hand to him, and which was in any way a relic 
or memento. This, Mr. Browning thought, was perhaps because he 
habitually wore no sort of trinket or ornament, not even a watch- 
guard, and might, therefore, turn out to be a safe challenge. But it 
so happened that by a curious accident he was then wearing under 
his coat-sleeves some gold wrist-studs to his shirt, which he had quite 
recently taken into use, in the absence (by mistake of a sempstress) 
of his ordinary wrist-buttons. He had never before worn them in 
Florence or elsewhere, and had found them in some old drawer where 
they had lain forgotten for years. One of these gold studs he took 
out and handed to the Count, who held it in his hand awhile, looking 
earnestly in Mr. Browning’s face, and then said, as if much impressed, 
*C’ &é qualche cosa che mi grida nell’ orecchio, “‘ Uccisione, uccisione !”’ 
(‘There is something here which cries out in my ear, “ Murder, 
murder ! ”’) 


And truly [says Mr. Browning] those very studs were taken from the dead 
body of a great-uncle of mine, who was violently killed on his estate in St. Kitt’s, 
nearly eighty years ago. These, with a gold watch and other personal objects of value, 
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were produced in a court of justice as proof that robbery had not been the purpose 
of the slaughter which was effected by his own slaves. They were then trans- 
mitted to my grandfather, who had his initials engraved on them, and wore them 
all his life. They were taken out of the night-gown in which he died, and given 
to me, not my father. I may add, that I tried to get Count Ginnasi to use his 
clairvoyance on this termination of ownership also; and that he nearly hit upon 
something like the fact, mentioning a bed in a room; but he failed in attempting 
to describe the room—situation of the bed with respect to windows and door. The 
occurrence of my great-uncle’s murder was known only to myself, of all men in 
Florence, as certainly was also my possession of the studs. 


Mr. Woolner, the sculptor, tells me the following story of two young 
men—one of them a personal friend of his own, now living. These 
two men lived for very long as great friends, but ultimately quarrelled, 
shortly before the departure of one of them to New Zealand. The 
emigrant had been absent for many years, and his friend at home 
(Mr. Woolner’s informant), never having kept up correspondence 
with him, had naturally almost lost the habit of thinking about him 
or his affairs. One day, however, as he sat in his rooms in a street 
near Oxford Street, the thought of his friend came suddenly upon 
him, accompanied by the most restless and indefinable discomfort. 
He could by no means account for it, but, finding the feeling grow 
more and more oppressive, tried to throw it off by change of occupa- 
tion. Still the discomfort grew, till it amounted to a sort of strange 
horror. He thought he must be sickening for a bad illness, and at 
length, being unable to do anything else, went out of doors and 
walked up and down the busiest streets, hoping by the sight and sound 
of multitudes of men and ordinary things to dissipate his strange and 
mysterious misery. Not, however, till he had wandered to and fro 
in the most wretched state of feeling for nearly two hours, utterly 
unable to shake off an intolerable sort of vague consciousness of his 
friend, did the impression leave him and his usual frame of mind 
return. So greatly was he struck and puzzled by all this that he 
wrote down precisely the date of the day and hour of the occurrence, 
fully expecting to have news shortly of or from his old friend. And 
surely, when the next mail or the next but one arrived, there came 
the horrible news that at that very day and hour (allowance being 
made for longitude) his friend had been made prisoner by the natives 
of New Zealand, and put to a slow death with the most frightful 
tortures. 

Of this same kind, though happily different in result, is a story 
of his own experience which Mr. Tennyson, the Poet Laureate, tells 
me, viz. that some years ago he was induced to try (successfully) the 
curative effect of mesmerism by passes of the hands upon a patient, 
who became so sensitive as to be aware on one occasion of his approach 
by railway two hours before he reached the house, and when his 
coming was entirely unannounced and unpremeditated. On another 
occasion, the same patient positively asserted to a third person that 
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Mr. Tennyson had been there the day before, when Mr. Tennyson 
himself was equally positive to the contrary, till he afterwards 
remembered that he had come as far as the grounds of the house, 
and then changed his mind and turned back. 

So far for authenticated sample narratives, to which, as I have 
said, many more may probably be added, with due care. 

To come now to my crude hypothesis of a Brain-wave as 
explanatory of them and of kindred stories. 

Let it be granted that whensoever any action takes place in the 
brain, a chemical change of its substance takes place also ; or, in other 
words, an atomic movement occurs ; for all chemical change involves 
—perhaps consists in—a change in the relative positions of the con- 
stituent particles of the substance changed. 

[An electric manifestation is the likeliest outcome of any such 
chemical change, whatever other manifestations may also occur. | 

Let it be also granted that there is, diffused throughout all known 
space, and permeating the interspaces of all bodies, solid, fluid, or 
gaseous, an universal, impalpable, elastic ‘ Ether,’ or material medium 
of surpassing and inconceivable tenuity. 

[The undulations of this imponderable ether, if not of substances 
submerged in it, may probably prove to be light, magnetism, heat, &c. | 

But if these two assumptions be granted—and the present con- 
dition of discovery seems to warrant them—should it not follow 
that no brain action can take place without creating a wave or undu- 
lation (whether electric or otherwise) in the ether ; for the movement 
of any solid particle submerged in any such medium must create a 
wave ? 

If so, we should have as one result of brain action an undulation 
or wave in the circumambient, all-embracing ether—we should have 
what I will call Brain-waves proceeding from every brain when in 
action. 

Each acting, thinking brain then would become a centre of undu- 
lations transmitted from it in all directions through space. Such 
undulations would vary in character and intensity in accordance with 
the varying nature and force of brain actions ; eg. the thoughts of 
love or hate, of life or death, of murder or rescue, of consent or 
refusal, would each have its corresponding tone or intensity of brain 
action, and consequently of brain-wave (just as each passion has its 
corresponding tone of voice). 

Why might not such undulations, when meeting with and falling 
upon duly sensitive substances, as if upon the sensitised paper of the 
photographer, produce impressions, dim portraits of thoughts, as 
undulations of light produce portraits of objects ? 

The sound-wave passes on through myriads of bodies, and among 
a million makes but one thing shake, or sound to it; a sympathy of 
structure makes it sensitive, and it alone. A voice or tone may pass 
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unnoticed by ten thousand ears, but strike and vibrate one into a 
madness of recollection. 

In the same way the brain-wave of Damon passing through space, 
producing no perceptible effect, meets somewhere with the sensitised 
and sympathetic brain of Pythias, falls upon it, and thrills it with a 
familiar movement. The brain of Pythias is affected as by a tone, a 
perfume, a colour with which he has been used to associate his friend ; 
he knows not how or why, but Damon comes into his thoughts, and 
the things concerning him by association live again. If the last 
brain-waves of life be frequently intensest—convulsive in their energy, 
as the firefly’s dying flash is its brightest, and as oftentimes the 
‘lightening before death’ would seem to show—we may perhaps 
seem to see how it is that apparitions at the hour of death are far 
more numerous and clear than any other ghost stories.’ 

Such oblique methods of communicating between brain and brain 
(if such there be) would probably but rarely take effect. The influ- 
ences would be too minute and subtle to tell upon any brain already 
preoccupied by action of its own, or on any but brains of extreme, 
perhaps morbid, susceptibility. But if, indeed, there be radiating 
from living brains any such streams of vibratory movements (as surely 
there must be),? these may well have an effect, even without speech, 
and be, perhaps, the modus operandi of ‘ the little flash—the mystic 
hint,’ of the poet—of that dark and strange sphere of half-experiences 
which the world has never been without. 

There surely are brains so susceptible, and so ready to move to 
the slightest sympathetic touch, that 


Thought leaps out to wed with Thought, 
Ere Thought could wed itself with speech. 


Such exceptionally sensitive and susceptible brains—open to the 
minutest influences—would be the ghost-seers, the ‘mediums’ of 
all ages and countries. The wizards and magicians—true or false— 
the mesmerists and biologisers would be the men who have discovered 
that their brains can and do (sometimes even without speech) pre- 


1 The experience of Admiral Beaufort when drowning (confirmed by other similar 
accounts) points to an extreme and marvellously intense action of the brain just 
before death. Some years since a ghost club existed at Cambridge which sifted all 
the stories it could find, and concluded that those only bore the test of searching 
inquiry which concerned apparitions at the hour of death. 

2 No doubt atomic movements, causing waves in space, must start from other 
parts of the body as well as from the brain, and, indeed, from the fluctuations of all 
material bodies (whence Hitchcock’s ingenious fancy of the ‘ Universal Telegraph’). 
But the question here is simply limited to how brains are affected by the move- 
ments of other brains. Just as the question of how one pendulum will make 
other pendulums swing with it is a fair mechanical inquiry by itself, though, 
doubtless, other questions would remain as to how the movement of the pendulum 
would affect all other material bodies, as well as pendulums in the same room 
with it. 
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dispose and compel the brains of these sensitive ones, so as to fill 
them with emotions and impressions more or less at will. 

It will but be a vague, dim way, at the best, of communicating 
thought, or the sense of human presence, and proportionally so as 
the receiving brain is less and less highly sensitive. Yet, though it 
can never take the place of rudest articulation, it may have its own 
place and office other than and beyond speech. It may convey 
sympathies of feeling beyond all words to tell—groanings of the 
spirit which cannot be uttered, visions of influences and impressions 
not elsehow communicable, may carry one’s living human presence to 
another by a more subtle and excellent way of sympathy. 


Star to star vibrates light: may soul to soul 
Strike thro’ a finer element of her own ? 
So, from afar, touch us at once ? * 


The application of such a theory to such narratives as I have 
given above is obvious.‘ In Mr. Browning’s case, his brain, full of 
the murder-thought, and overflowing with its correspondent brain- 
wave, floods the sensitive brain of the Count, who feels it directly. 
His attempt to read the second transfer of ownership is almost as 
illustrative as his closer success with the first. The death-bed 
thought and its correspondent brain-wave were sufficiently strong 
and striking in Mr. Browning’s mind to have a character of their 
own; the rest of the complicated picture was too minute and 
ordinary, did not burn itself into or out of his brain with 
enough distinctness. The prominent notes of the music were alone 
caught by the listener. 

In Mr. Woolner’s case, the death-convulsion of the emigrant’s 
brain and the correspondent brain-wave flooded space with the 
intensity and swiftness of a flash of actual light or magnetism, and 
wheresoever it happened to find the sympathetic substance, the 
substance accustomed to vibrate to it, and not too violently preoccupied 
with other action to be insensible to such fine impressions, shook it 
with the terrible vague subtle force of association described. The 
intervening space and matter need be no more an obstacle than the 
3,000 miles of Atlantic wire are to the galvanic current, or the 
countless distances of its travel to the light from Sirius. A similar 
explanation holds good for Mr. Tennyson’s story, in which the less 
distances seem somehow less staggering at first sight. 

In such a manner, too, the answers given by the so-called ‘ spirit- 
rapping’ (when not imposture) seem explicable. These are made 
by the spelling-out of words letter by letter, the questioner alone 


* Aylmer’s Field. 
* I need hardly say that I alone am responsible for such an attempt at explanation 
of these narratives, and not their authors. 
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knowing the reply, and the letter which would be right to help it. 
The character of his thought, and consequent brain-wave, changes 
from denial to consent, when, letter after letter being pointed to in 
vain, the right letter is reached at last. That change of thought- 
state is reflected in a change of brain-action and wave-movement, 
which the sensitive medium feels, and at once acts upon. 

Many ghost and dream stories seem to yield also to some such 
modé of interpretation, and much might be added in illustration and 
expansion of it, as touching rumours, presentiments, panics, revivals, 
epidemie-manias; and so forth; but I have said enough to put the 
suggestion before better minds, whether for correction or disproof. 

I am, Sir, &c. 
J. T. K. 


The Editor of Toe NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot wndertake 
to retwrn unaccepted MSS. 
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